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PREFACE 

The Committee to enquire into certain gjpfYrhices of labour in 
Defence installations was set up by *he Government pf India, in 
Ministry of. Defence Resolution No. 19-E, dated the 15th September 
1950, consisting of the following: — 

Chairman 

Shri F N. Kalyanvala, Bar-at-Law, Chairman, Punjab Special 
Tribunal. 

Members 

Shri B. p. Ghosh, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Defence. 

Shri K. N. Subramanian, I.C.S., Joint Secretary, Ministry of 
Labour. 

2. Subsequently, the Chairman, unfortunately, died on the 18th 
December 1951, and the other two members continued the work of 
the Committee. Although the members are officers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, their views and recommendations, as contained in this 
report, are their views as individuals and not the views of the 
Ministries of the Government of India to which they respectively 
belong 


H, M. PATEL, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

The Committee was appointed under the Government of India, 
Ministry of Defence, Resolution No. 19-E, dated the 15th September 
1950, consisting of the following: — 

Chairman 

Shri F. N. Kalyanvala, Bar-at-Law, Chairman, Punjab Special 
Tribunal. 

Members 

Shri B. B. Ghosh, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Defence. 

Shri K. N. Subramanian, I.C.S., Joint Secretary, Ministry 
of Labour. 

2. The terms of reference of the Committee were: — 

(i) To examine whether the report, generally known as the 

Shahaney Report, on the basis of which the present pay 
scales in the Ordnance Factories have been fixed provides 
a satisfactory basis for the implementation of the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations regarding pay scales, 
having regard to the nature of the work to be performed 
in the Ordnance Factories. 

(ii) To examine and make suggestions regarding the rectification 

of any anomalies in pay scales existing in the present 
orders applying the revised scales of pay to Defence 
installations. 

(iii) In the light of the Pay Commission’s recommendations on 

the subject, to examine whether conditions in any Defence 
installation are so special as to justify the grant of a 
Conveyance Allowance to any class of personnel employ¬ 
ed therein. 

(iv) To examine whether service conditions regarding perma¬ 

nency of industrial and non-industrial employees in 
Defence installations need any alteration. 

3. In their letter No. 15(56)50/12446/D-ll, dated the 30th October 
1950, addressed to the General Secretary, All-India Ordnance ' Em¬ 
ployees’ Federation, Calcutta, the Ministry of Defence stated that 
overtime pay and gratuity and/or pension could be additional subjects 
for examination by the Committee. 

4. In another letter No. 15(56)50/12848/D-ll, dated the 6th Decem¬ 
ber 1950, the Ministry of Defence stated that the question of piece 
work rates might also be examined by the Committee. 

5. Further, in their letter No. 15(51)50/1571/D-11, dated the 8th 
February 1951, the following items were added to the terms of refer¬ 
ence of the Committee of Inquiry:— 

(a) To examine and make recommendations regarding the leave 
rules of industrial employees serving in the Defence 
Establishments, including all k,inds of leave. 
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(b) To examine and make recommendations regarding the scale 
of contribution by Government to the Provident Fund of 
the employees serving in Defence Establishments, where 
a Provident Fund Scheme exists. 

6. As the exact scope of the examination of the subjects of over¬ 
time pay, gratuity and/or pension was not clear, the Ministry of 
Defence elucidated the position in their No. 759/D-ll, dated the 19th 
January 1951, as follows: — 

“Overtime pay 

The Committee may examine the eligibility of personnel who 
are not at present allowed overtime pay, to such payment, 
if any representation is made to it. As the Committee 
is not expected to deal with the question of working 
hours, the intention was that while examining any 
question of overtime pay the Committee should start with 
the basic point that certain working hours are already 
prescribed. 

Gratuity and/or pension 

The point for consideration was how the period of extra tempo¬ 
rary service of non-industrial employees (i.e., service 
prior to 1st August, 1949) should be counted for purposes 
of gratuity for such personnel. Under the existing orders 
that service does not count at all. The Committee would 
examine this and make necessary recommendations. On 
the question of pension there was no special dispute but if 
the Committee should recommend permanency for indus¬ 
trial employees it would be within their scope of exami¬ 
nation to consider whether the normal pension rules 
should be applied to such employees in lieu of the 
Contributory Provident Fund benefits which are, at 
present, admissible to them.” 

7. As regards the piece work rates the Ministry of Defence in 
their letter No. 136-JS(P)/51, dated the 18th August 1951, desired the 
Committee to advise on the following points :— 

(a) whether the present methods of calculations of piece work 

earnings of high paid and low paid piece workers should 
be continued; 

(b) whether all piece work rates for new jobs in future should 

be correlated to the new monthly scales in consonance 
with the principle that a piece worker of average ability, 
working at standard speed, should earn 25 per cent, 
profit over time rates; if so, what should be the refer¬ 
ence point in the monthly scales to which the piece 
work should be correlated); 

(c) whether any revision of piece work rates is necessary/ 

desirable and, if so, in what manner should such piece 
work rate revision be done; and 

(d) should there be a guarantee of the minimum wage to all 

piece workers, even when there is no limitation against 
the ceiling earnings. 
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Appointment of Advisers 

8. Although in their Resolution No. 19-E, dated the 15th September 
1950 the Government of India expected the Committee to complete 
its work and submit its report before the 31st December 1950, the 
work could not be started until the manner in which the three Labour 
Federations (the All-India Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta, 
the Uttar & Madhya Pradesh Ordnance Employees Federation, 
Kanpur, and the All-India Defence Services Civilian Employees 
Federation, Poona) were to be associated with the work was decided. 
In consultation with the three Labour Federations, the Government 
of India in their letter No. 15(56)50-1060/D-11, dated the 27th January 
1951, appointed the following advisers to the Committee: — 

(1) Shri K. M. Mathew, 

representative of the All India Defence Services Civilian 
Employees Federation, Poona. 

(2) Shri R. C. Srivastava, 

representative of the All India Ordnance Employees 
Federation, Calcutta. 

(3) Shri S. M. Banerjee, 

representative of the Uttar & Madhya Pradesh Ordnance 
Employees Federation, Kanpur. 

It was explained that the function of the Advisers would be gene¬ 
rally to advise the Committee on all points connected with its terms 
of reference. To enable the Advisers to discharge this function effect¬ 
ively, they would sit with the Members of the Committee when the 
Committee examined witnesses. They would also assist the Com¬ 
mittee in assessing the value of any evidence that is presented before 
the Committee. It would be for the Committee itself to determine in 
what other ways it should seek the assistance of the Advisers. As, 
however, the Advisers would not be Members of the Committee, the 
final recommendations, which would be made to Government by the 
Committee, would be those of the Committee itself and not of the 
Advisers. 


Programme of Enquiry 

9. While the discussions with the Federations regarding the 
manner of their association were in progress, the Committee invited 
in its circular letter No. 11728/D-ll, dated the 11th October 1950, 
the various Federations and Unions (a list of which is appended as 
Appendix E) to communicate their views. Though it was stated in 
the circular letter that the reply should be sent to the Committee on 
or before the 26th October 1950, the time limit was further extended 
in the Committee’s circular letter No. 39/Com. of Inq., dated the 28th 
October 1950, up to the 21st November 1950. As, however, the 
Federations and Unions had not by then decided to participate in the 
deliberations of the Committee, the time limit was not adhered to. 

The replies, in the form of a Memorandum, were received from the 
All India Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta, under their case 
No. AI/SEC/50, dated the 18th November 1950, from the Uttar and 
Madhya Pradesh Ordnance Employees Federation, Kanpur, under 
their No. UMP/OEF/OF, dated the 19th December 1950, and from 
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the All India Defence Services Employees Federation, Poona, under 
their letter No. 1008/FED/II/MEM/6, dated the 29th January 1951. 
Replies were also received from other Unions and Associations listed 
in Appendix F. Copies of these representations were forwarded to 
the Directorates concerned for their comments. Copies of the replies 
from the Directorates and those of the representations were furnished 
to the Advisers. 

10. The three Labour Federations generally represented the various 
Unions and as the Memoranda prepared by the Federations included 
all the points represented by the various Unions, the Committee con¬ 
sidered that it was sufficient to meet the representatives of the 
three Federations and local Unions, if any, at their headquarters, 
namely, Calcutta, Kanpur and Poona. 

As regards the Associations not represented by the Federations, 
for example, the Indian Ordnance Factory Supervisors Association, 
Kanpur, the Army Ordnance Clerical Association, Poona and the 
Ordnance Factories Clerical Association, Calcutta, it was decided to 
hear the representatives of these Associations also at their head¬ 
quarters, which were the same as those of the three Federations. 

11. The Committee visited Calcutta about the third week of Feb¬ 
ruary 1951 and stayed there for just over a month, up to about the 
4th week of March 1951. One of us could not be present at these 
meetings being on deputation to Geneva in connection with the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference. The Chairman and the other Member 
and the Advisers were present. During this period, the Committee 
had discussions with the representatives of the All India Ordnance 
Employees Federation, Calcutta and the Ordnance Factories Clerical 
Association, Calcutta. The discussions covered the issues relating to 
pay scales of workmen of the Ordnance Factories, grant of convey¬ 
ance allowance, leave rules of the industrial employees and the scale 
of Government’s contribution to the workmen’s Contributory Provi¬ 
dent Fund. The issue relating to anomalies in pay scales was also 
discussed, partly. The discussions on all the issues could not be 
completed as the Chairman who was also the Chairman of the Punjab 
Special Tribunal, was required to attend to some urgent work of the 
Tribunal at Simla. 

12. The Chairman was busy in the work of the Tribunal during 
the months of April and May 1951. It was possible for him to devote 
some time to the Committee’s work only in the month of June 1951, 
when the Committee, along with the Advisers, met the representatives 
of the Directorates of Ordnance Services, Mechanical Engineering 
and Technical Development and of the Engineer-in-Chief. All the 
Members and the Advisers were present. The discussions covered 
all the points raised by the three Federations relating to grievances 
of the employees of the respective Directorates. These meetings 
continued from the 7th to 13th June 1951. 

13. The Committee next visited Poona, the headquarters of the 
All India Defence Services Civilian Employees Federation, on the 
16th July 1951, and had discussions with the representatives of the All 
India Defence Services Civilian Employees Federation up to the 26th 
July 1951, covering all the issues referred to the Committee. The 
Committee also met the representatives of the EME Supervisors 
Association, Poona, Army Ordnance Clerical Association, Poona, MES 
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Employees Union, Poona Area, All India EME SP Association, Poona, 
MES Rashtriya Mazdoor Sangh, Poona, Scientific Workers Association 
(Ordnance Establishment) Kirkee, Ordnance Factories Clerical Asso¬ 
ciation (Kirkee Branch) and Medical Officers’ Association, Poona. All 
the Members and Advisers were present. 

14. During the next month, i.e., in August 1951, the Committee pro¬ 
ceeded to Kanpur to meet the representatives of the Uttar and 
Madhya Pradesh Ordnance Employees Federation. The Committee 
also met the representatives of the Indian Ordnance Factories Super¬ 
visors’ Association, Kanpur and Scientific Workers’ Association, TDE., 
Kanpur. The sittings commenced on the 23rd August 1951 and termi¬ 
nated on the 30th August 1951. All the Members and Advisers were 
present. 

15. The Committee again visited Calcutta in the last week of 
September 1951 and had discussions with the representatives of the 
All India Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta. The meetings 
took place from the 30th September 1951 up to the 3rd October 1951. 
All the Members and Advisers were present. 

16. The proceedings of all the meetings were recorded and copies 
thereof were furnished to the Federations and Advisers. Copies of the 
rejoinders submitted by the Director General, Ordnance Factories, 
at the meetings held at Calcutta, Poona and Kanpur were also 
supplied. 

17. The Committee visited most of the Defence establishments in 
or near Calcutta, Kanpur and Poona. The Committee also visited the 
Naval Dockyard at Bombay. A list of these establishments is attached 
at Appendix G. 

18. On return from Calcutta, the Chairman went to Simla to 
attend to his work as Chairman of the Punjab Special Tribunal. 
About the second week of December 1951, the Chairman was taken ill 
at Simla and as his illness took a serious turn, he was removed to 
Bombay where he died on the 18th December 1951. His sudden death 
was a grievous loss. All who came into contact with him during the 
course of the work of the Committee were impressed with the 
ability with which he conducted the proceedings. It is most un¬ 
fortunate that the Committee was deprived of his valuable advice 
and guidance at a time when it was contemplating to finalise its work, 
the discussions with the Federations and Unions having been practi¬ 
cally finished already. 

19. On the sudden demise of the Chairman the question arose 
whether a new Chairman should be appointed to continue the work 
of the Committee or whether the remaining two Members should be 
asked to proceed with the work and submit a report. It was decided 
by Government, in consultation with the representatives of the three 
Federations, that in the interest of speedy submission of the report, 
the remaining two Members should be asked to continue the work 
and submit the report as quickly as possible. The Committee was 
then asked to submit its report before the end of May 1952, in the 
Defence Ministry’s letter No. 17(l)52/2418/D(Civ), dated the 18th 
March 1952. 

20. Just before the death of the Chairman, the Committee had 
decided to hear the representatives of the MES Unions all over India 
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at Delhi and the Chairman was due to come down for the purpose. 
These arrangements had to be cancelled. When finally Government 
decided that the two Members should continue their work, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the MES Unions were asked to meet the Members of the 
Committee at Delhi on the 7th April 1952. The meetings with the 
representatives of the MES Unions took place on the 7th and 8th 
April 1952. The Members and all the Advisers were present. There¬ 
after i.e., from the 9th to the 18th April 1952 the Members had very 
full discussions on all the points with the Advisers. These discussions 
were extremely useful. 

Though the Ministry of Defence desired the report to be submitted 
before the end of May 1952, the work of the Committee had to be kept 
in suspense from the month of May 1952 as one of us was unable to 
devote any time to the Committee’s work due to other pressing' work. 
The work was resumed about the middle of July 1952 and since then 
we have been continuously engaged on this work. The amount of 
evidence and arguments produced on both sides was very consider¬ 
able and the number of points required to be covered was also very 
large. We could not, therefore, submit our report by the 31st August 
1952 as desired by the Ministry of Defence. 

21. It will be seen from the report that while we have been able 
to come to an agreed conclusion in certain matters, we have not been 
able to do so in certain other matters. In cases of disagreement, it 
has been considered convenient to submit two self-contained inde¬ 
pendent opinions, so that the full purport of the arguments and 
reasonings on which the two different recommendations are based 
may be properly appreciated. This has been done even in cases where 
there has been agreement on some but not on all points arising out of 
the issue. Two different versions should not, therefore, lead to the 
impression that there has been complete disagreement over the whole 
field. 
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CHAPTER II 


TERM OF REFERENCE I 

Pay of Industrial Workers in the Ordnance Factories. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The term of reference to the Committee is: — 

“To examine whether the report generally known as the 
Shahaney Report on the basis of which the present pay 
scales in the Ordnance Factories have been fixed provides 
a satisfactory basis for the implementation of the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations regarding pay scales, 
having regard to the nature of the work to be performed 
in the Ordnance Factories.” 

It is necessary to examine— 

(i) what 'the recommendations of the Pay Commission are and 

on what principles they are based; 

(ii) what the recommendations contained in the Shahaney 

Report are and how they have been derived; 

(iii) what points have been made by the representatives of 

labour to indicate that the recommendations contained in 
the Shahaney Report are not in consonance with the 
recommendations of the Pay Commission and what argu¬ 
ments have been advanced by the Director General, 
Ordnance Factories, in refutation of the arguments put 
forward by the representatives of labour; and 

(iv) whether, taking all the arguments and counter-arguments 
into account, the recommendations contained in the 
Shahaney Report can be said to be in consonance with 
the recommendations of the Pay Commission relating to 
pay scales, having regard to the nature of work in the 
Ordnance Factories. 

The problem is considered in the subsequent paragraphs in this 
order. 


Recommendations of the Fay Commission 

2. The general principles on which the Pay Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations regarding the pay of industrial workers are based, have 
"been discussed in Chapter L of Part II of their Report (pages 123— 
127). In dealing with the classification of employees in Classes III and 
IV, in paragraphs 66 and 67 of Chapter C of Part II of their Report 
■(pages 42 and 43), the Pay Commission made also certain observa¬ 
tions regarding (he classification of and scales of pay applicable to 
industrial workers. The Pay Commission’s detailed proposals for 
industrial workers of each department are contained in Part III of 
their Report. 
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3. Chapter L of Part II of the Pay Commission’s Report shows, 
that the Commission was asked to advise on the principles on which 
the remuneration of industrial workers and daily-rated employees of 
Government should be based. It was not required of the Commission 
to lay down specifically rates or scales of pay for particular trades.. 
The Commission recommended the reduction of the daily-rated system 
of payment to industrial workers to the minimum and its replace¬ 
ment by the monthly-rated system of payment. As the basis for 
determining appropriate scales of pay for industrial workers the- 
Commission started with the determination of the basic wage payable 
to unskilled labour. They decided that irrespective of the market 
value of such labour the scale of Rs. 30—35 would be appropriate for 
unskilled labour, on the minimum or living wage principle. Taking 
this as the datum line they dealt with the cases of semi-skilled, skilled 
and highly skilled workers. 

4. The Commission refused to accept a suggestion that the semi¬ 
skilled category should be ignored and men ordinarily classified in 
that category should all be treated as skilled. To quote the Commis¬ 
sion’s words, they state that “the possible misuse of the category will 
not justify the ignoring of the category. Many a worker may have 
to pass through it before he can claim to have reached the category 
of ‘skilled’; though it may not be easy to say when exactly he crosses, 
the dividing line.” They discussed the various suggestions regarding 
the basis of classification of workers and took note of the lack of uni¬ 
formity in such classification between one factory and another. 
Ultimately they came to the conclusion that it was not possible to lay 
down uniform standard for classification of workmen into various 
categories and they observed that “the basis of differentiation must 
vary from industry to industry. In some, theoretical training may be 
more essential; in the rest, apprenticeship or practical experience 
may be more essential. The classification must, in the last resort, be 
based upon trade tests”. 

5. In reply to the suggestion of some workers’ representatives that 
particular occupations should be classed as semi-skilled and other 
occupations classified as skilled, the Commission stated that they did 
not think that this would be a safe method of demarcation. “In one 

and the same line of work, there may be different degrees, of skill. 

The differentiation between the skilled and the highly skilled is again 
a matter of degree, depending to a certain extent also upon experience 
and purposeful training. The extent to which a man can be trusted 
to work by himself or required direction or guidance is also a material 
ingredient”. 

6. In considering the remuneration of the various categories, the 
Commission took the view that while unskilled labour should be 
paid the minimum wage of Rs. 30, on the living wage principle, irres¬ 
pective of what they are paid in private industry, the emoluments 
of higher categories should not be very much out of step with the 
emoluments of similar workers in private industry. They refused to- 
accept any standard ratio in the matter of pay between the emolu¬ 
ments of workers of different grades. Ultimately, they stated that “it 
will probably be found convenient to have several grades with short 
time-scales, so as to meet the needs of various industries and provide 
for various degrees of skill, while also providing for some measure of 
increments demanded by the employee’s growing responsibilities on 
the one hand and justified by his growing experience cm the other’k 
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7. In the past the industrial workers generally, even in civil 
departments, were not properly classified under the Classification, 
Control and Appeal Rules. They were treated as a class apart, 
but in some respects they were treated like inferior or Class 
IV employees (e.g., in the matter of leave on the Railways). In para. 
66, page 42, of their Report, the Commission stated that “Class III 
should comprise not merely people with literary qualifications but 
also skilled artisans, no difference being made between training in 
letters and training in crafts. In the modern world, there is no justifi¬ 
cation for regarding the skilled worker as belonging to an inferior 
category when compared with a clerk.” The Pay Commission found 
it necessary to lay down a large number of scales (as many as 12) for 
Class III employees. The least four of these scales are given below 
as being of some importance in dealing with the question under con¬ 
sideration: — 

Rs. 55—3—85—EB—4—125—5—130. 

Rs. 60—5/2—75. 

Rs. 60—4—120—EB—5—170. 

Rs. 75—3—105. 

In dealing with Class IV employees in the very next paragraph of 
their Report (para. 67), the Commission suggested that “the scales of 
35—50 and 40—60 may apply to certain varieties of skilled or semi¬ 
skilled workers according to the nature of their job and the extent of 
their skill”. 

8. It is necessary to consider the observations of the Pay Commis¬ 
sion mentioned in the previous paragraph a little further. The main 
argument in support of the demand that all skilled workers should 
have been paid the minimum of Rs. 55 and the scale of 55—130 sanc¬ 
tioned for Lower Division Clerks is based on the observation of the 
Pay Commission in para. 66 of their Report that “Class III should 
comprise not merely people with literary qualifications but also 
skilled artisans, no difference being made between training in letters 
and training in crafts. In the modern world, there is no justification 
for regarding the skilled worker as belonging to an inferior category 
when compared with a clerk”. If the general principles discussed in 
Chapter L of Part II of the Report and the statement in the very 
next paragraph of the Commission’s Report (paragraph 67) that “the 
scales of 35—50 and 40—60 may apply to certain varieties of skilled 
or semi-skilled workers according to the nature of their job and the 
■extent of their skill” are kept in view, it will be clear that it was 
never the intention of the Pay Commission that irrespective of the 
degree of skill, every industrial worker must necessarily be paid the 
minimum of Rs. 55 or be given the scales of 55—130 (which inci¬ 
dentally is not the lowest scale for a Class III employee since there is 
a scale like 60—75 as mentioned in para. 7). It is evident that the 
Pay Commission took the view that just as other employees would be 
classified in Classes III and IV, the industrial workers should also be 
classified partly as Class III and partly as Class IV and their scales 
fixed accordingly with reference to their degree of skill. The inten¬ 
tion was that only those who could be considered as fully skilled 
should be included in Class III and given an appropriate scale of pay. 
It is pertinent to mention here that the scale of 55—130 has been 
prescribed only for Matriculate clerks. It would be wrong to give 
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this particular scale to persons not possessing this educational qualifi¬ 
cation. In other words, even in other cases there is a gradation with 
reference to the educational qualifications. Similarly, there has to be 
a gradation in the case of the skilled workers with reference to the 
degree of skill. 

9. The position becomes clearer still from the actual scales recom¬ 
mended by the Pay Commission for industrial workers in various 
departments. So far as the Ordnance Factories are concerned, the 
Commission’s recommendations (page 347 of their Report) were as 

follows^ re g ard t0 workmen (except casual labour) we recommend 
that they should be placed on a monthly rated basis and 
should according to the degree of skill possessed, be 
classed into one or the other of the following scales: — 



Rs. 

Unskilled 

30—5—35 

Unskilled Supervisory 

35—1—50 

Semi-skilled 

35—1—50 

40—2—60 

60—3/2—75 

Skilled (including super¬ 
visory). 

m 40—2—60 

60—3/2—75 

75—3—105 

Highly skilled 

90—5—120 

125—185 


10. It will be seen from the above that even for skilled categories 
the Commission suggested a scale of 40—60, a scale referred to in the 
paragraph dealing with Class IV employees, and lower than the scale 
of pay recommended for clerks. It must be assumed that the Pay 
Commission could not have possibly ignored the general principles 
which they themselves enunciated. 

11. Before concluding the discussions of the Pay Commission’s 
observations and recommendations it is necessary to refer to one parti¬ 
cular observation to which great stress has been laid by the labour 
federations. In paragraph 1, Chapter W of Part III of the Report 
(page 334) the Pay Commission observed as follows: — 

“By the amended terms of reference we have been required 
to deal also with the conditions of service of civilians 
paid from Defence Estimates. In complying with this 
requisition, we must however, record at the outset that 
our examination of the terms and conditions of service 
of these categories of staff has, for obvious reasons, not 
been as thorough and complete as we would wish as in 
the case of other civil servants. For one thing in the case 
of these categories there has been no proper classification 
of posts under the Classification, Control and Appeal 
Rules since the Civil Service Classification, Control and 
Appeal Rules do not directly apply to them. For the 
same reason, rules and regulations that are framed in 
regard to civilian employees generally do not also apply 
to civilians paid from Defence Estimates unless they are 
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so made applicable by specific Army Instructions. The 
absence of a proper classification has also been apparent¬ 
ly responsible for a lack of homogeneity among this class 
of personnel in matters of recruitment, pay, emoluments, 
disciplinary control, etc”. 

On the basis of the above observations it has been argued that much 
value cannot be attached to. the Pay Commission’s recommendations 
even in regard to industrial workers in the Defence establishments. 
I consider this argument as completely invalid. If the whole chapter 
is read, it becomes clear that in making these observations the Com¬ 
mission had in mind the higher categories of staff in whose case the 
classification of appointments in Class I, Class II, and so on, was the 
very basis for the determination of appropriate scales of pay. The 
Classification, Control and Appeal Rules did not .apply to the daily 
rated industrial workers and there was no difference in this respect 
between industrial workers in the Defence Department and those in 
other departments. There was, therefore, no special difficulty in 
dealing with the industrial workers in the Defence Department. The 
Pay Commission recommended more or less similar scales of pay for 
industrial workers in various Departments like Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Mints, Government Press, etc., and, as explained earlier, 
they evolved these scales of pay from the basic scale of 30—35 for 
unskilled workers. The problem of industrial workers was essentially 
the same wherever they were employed, whether in the Defence orga¬ 
nisation or elsewhere, and the Pay Commission rightly recommended 
similar scales of pay for industrial workers for all Government 
departments. 

The Sh&haney Report 

12. The Pay Commission only recommended a number of scales 
of pay for industrial workers and left it to the Departments con¬ 
cerned to issue detailed orders laying down the scales appropriate 
for each trade. In order to give the benefit of the monthly scales 
without delay, certain ad hoc orders were issued from time to time 
but these orders are of no significance in connection with the present 
investigation. It was with a view to formulating the final detailed 
proposals for the implementation of the Pay Commission’s scales in 
the Ordnance Factories that Mr. Shahaney was appointed to exa¬ 
mine and recommend, after consulting labour representatives 
wherever possible, suitable scales of pay for all classes of previous¬ 
ly daily rated workmen in the Ordnance and Clothing Factories with 
due consideration to the varying degree of skill required for vari¬ 
ous trades. In the Ordnance Factories there was no uniformity 
either in the classification of workers or in the rates or scales of 
pay. It is understood that there were altogether 249 pay scales and 
308 trades in all the Factories. The complete lack of uniformity was 
due to the fact that the Superintendents of Factories had powers to 
fix rates of pay. There was no uniformity in the matter of incre¬ 
ments either, which were sanctioned at the discretion of the Supe¬ 
rintendents of Factories (although the men were on daily rates, 
there was generally a provision for increment in the daily rates; in 
other words, the men on daily rates were also on time-scales). 
There were generally no trade tests for promotion from one grade to 
another and even where such trade tests existed, there was no 
standard system for conducting such tests. A rationalisation was 
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obviously essential for the introduction of a limited number of all- 
India scales as recommended by the Pay Commission. Mr. Shaha- 
ney set himself under the guidance of the Director General to 
achieve this rationalisation. 

13. In accordance with his terms of reference, Mr. Shahaney 
visited all the Ordnance and Clothing Factories and discussed the 
question of classification of workmen in detail with the management 
and Labour Unions and Works Committees, wherever possible. He 
says in his report that the management was unanimously of the 
opinion that for the efficiency of the operation of the Factories, it 
was essential to have short time scales so that workmen could get 
promoted to higher scales by a process of selection at intervals. 
The labour representatives, however, viewed with some disfavour 
the introduction of a number of relatively short pay scales. Mr. 
Shahaney says in his report that after he explained to the labour 
representatives that the Ordnance Factories which comprised 
Engineering, Leather, Clothing, Chemical and Explosives Factories 
were very much different from Railway Workshops, and pointed 
out that a large number of anomalies would arise in the absence of 
say 10 to 15 scales of pay, the labour representatives were generally 
satisfied and, in fact, in putting up their recommendations for 
classification of workmen, themselves suggested some nine pay 
scales. 

Mr. Shahaney recommended that for other than unskilled labour 
the span between the minimum of Rs. 35 p.m. and the maximum of 
Rs. 185 p.m. should be covered by a number of short scales, the 
maximum of any scale being approximately 1$ times the minimum 
of the scale and he offered the following reasons in support of his 
recommendations :— 

(i) There can be no efficiency in the operation of Factories 

unless the scales of pay are such that the maximum of 
the scale is not too much over the minimum in each 
case. An artisan of increasing skill and length of 
service will then progress at intervals by the process of 
selection for promotion. 

(ii) It is difficult to set a reasonable piece-work rate with a 

wide variation between the minimum and maximum 
pay of a trade. It is impossible to set a reasonable 
piece-work rate with excessively long pay scales. 

(iii) The degree of skill required in any one trade varies from 

the most elementary to the most skilful. This is not only 
true between different Ordnance Factories but also 
within any one Factory. For example, a general black¬ 
smith working in the Gun Carriage Factory is not 
normally as skilled as a blacksmith operating a 2000 ton 
forging press. Also a tool setter who can do partial or 
full set up of a Capstan lathe in the Gun and Shell 
Factory, Cossipore, is not normally as skilled as a 
multi-spindle automatic setter in the same Factory. A 
tool setter in the Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, em¬ 
ployed on tool setting of Small Arms Ammunition 
presses, is not as skilled as a Capstan setter or an auto¬ 
matic-machine setter. 
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£iv) One of the causes for some unrest amongst workmen after 

provisional monthly fixation of pay is that whilst one 
tradesman in the past was on a higher pay scale than 
some other tradesmen in the same factory, they now 
both receive equal pay. As, however, the degree of 
skill in the different trades varies considerably, the 
anomaly can be avoided only by having a number of 
pay scales. 

14. Mr. Shahaney found that it was necessary to have two scales 
•even for the semi-skilled category. He found that about 66 per cent, 
of the total number of workmen (excluding unskilled labour) com¬ 
prised single operation workers like certain categories of machinists, 
filers, and vicemen etc., whose daily scale of pay was the same or 
even less than that of unskilled (Heavy) workers and who required 
very little training to perform the operation on which they are em¬ 
ployed; though they could not be treated as entirely unskilled they 
could not also be treated as quite semi-skilled. He divided the 
-semi-skilled categories into two grades in the following manner:— 

Semi-skilled Grade I: where a minimum of two to three 
months’ training is necessary to train an unskilled 
worker to satisfactorily perform the operation. 

Semi-skilled Grade II: where a maximum of two months’ 
training is necessary to train an unskilled worker to 
satisfactorily perform the operation. 

15. As regards the unskilled category, Mr. Shahaney felt that 
1,he unpleasant, hazardous and strenuous nature of work of some of 
them required a slightly higher scale than the scale laid down by 
the Pay Commission for unskilled workers in general. These cate¬ 
gories were in receipt of higher rates of pay in the past and Mr. 
Shahaney obviously felt that for the contentment of these men a 
slightly higher scale should be recommended. Mr. Shahaney thought 
that for certain classes of danger building workers, though un¬ 
skilled, a still higher scale would be justified. 

16. Mr. Shahaney accordingly recommended the following scales 


of pay for adoption in the Ordnance Factories :— 

Rs. 

(i) Unskilled workmen 30—35 

(ii) Unskilled Special category ( i.e Dirty, Heavy, and 

certain classes of explosives workers) 32—40 

(iii) Semi-skilled Grade II and certain classes of 

Danger Building’ workers 35—45 

(iv) Semi-skilled Grade 1 35—50 

(v) Skilled 40—60 

(vi) Skilled 45—75 

(vii) „ 60—90 

(viii) „ 75—105 

(ix) „ 90—130 

(ix) „ 90—130 

<xi) Highly skilled 135—185 
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17. Mr. Shahaney then went into the question of increments and 
the final scales as recommended by him and as sanctioned by 
Government are shown below:— 


Recommended by 
Mr. Shahaney. 


Sanctioned by 
Government. 


Rs.. 

30—i—35 

32—i—35—1—40 

35—1—36—li—45 

35—11—50 

40—2—60 

45—21—75 

60—3—90 

75—3—90—5—105 

90-5—130 

105—5—130 

135—5—155—6—185 


Rs. 

30—1—35 

32—1—35—1—40 

35— 1—39—2—45 

36— 1—40—2—50 
40—2—60 
46—2—60—3—75 
60—3—90 
75—3—90—5—105 
90—5—130 
105—5—130 
135—5—155—6—185 


18. Mr. Shahaney’s report as summarised above dealt mainly 
with the scales of pay to be applied to the Ordnance Factories, but 
did not explain how the different scales were prescribed for different 
trades of varying degrees of skill. He produced a schedule indi¬ 
cating the existing daily scales and the proposed monthly scales for 
each trade. The Director General has explained at length to the 
Committee the manner in which those detailed recommendations- 
were framed. 

19. Although there was no uniformity in the rates of pay in the 
various factories, it was found on examination of the schedules of 
wages in force in the various factories that the differentials 
between certain important basic trades were generally the same 
in most of the factories. These differentials had stood the test of 
time and no complaints had been received that the relative valuation 
of these trades was wrong. Taking these valuations as the basis 
it was decided that a job evaluation should be made in 
order to determine the correct differentials for other trades. The 
Superintendents of Factories were also asked to suggest, in the light 
of their own assessment of the value of each trade and grade, appro¬ 
priate scales (out of the scales recommended by the Pay Commis¬ 
sion) for the various trades and grades. A number of job evalu- 
tions were carried out to cross-check differentials of engineering, 
chemical, leather, clothing and other trades and also to resolve any 
differences between the recommendations of the different Supe¬ 
rintendents of Factories. By this process of job evaluation and 
linking of common trades in different Factories into one common 
schedule with reference to the pay range and scales recommended 
by the Pay Commission, Mr. Shahaney formulated his proposals. 
His final proposals were test checked in D.G.O.F's office by a number 
of officers who had experience of different types of trades. It is 
understood that after the Shahaney Report was completed, two in¬ 
dependent checks of the trades obtaining in a factory were carried 
out in that factory by a Foreman and by an Assistant Works 
Manager and the results tallied amongst themselves and with the 
rankings, job evaluations and appropriate scales assigned in the 
Shahaney Report. 
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20. The method of job evaluation, carried out to the extent in¬ 
dicated above, was to assign points for each type of job with refer¬ 
ence to the degree of skill, deg'ree of effort, degree of intelligence r 
degree of knowledge of instruments, degree of responsibility and 
degree of consistency required in the job. The point system was de¬ 
vised in such a form that the degree of skill was given the maxi¬ 
mum weightag’e. The points were allotted as follows:— 


(1) Degree of skill required/manual dexterity 

(2) Degree of effort 

(i) Degree of physical effort 

(ii) Degree of mental effort 

(3) Degree of intelligence required 

(4) Degree of knowledge of precision 

instruments, if any 

(5) Degree of responsibility 

(6) Degree of consistency 


30 to 75 (a) 

5 to 30 (bl) 
5 to 30 (b2) 
10 to 30 (c> 

5 to 30 (d) 
5 to 20 (e) 
5 to 10 (f> 


The method will be clear from the following two examples 
relating to the jobs of Armature Winders :— 


(1) Simple fan motors of low voltage/simple coils 
a bl b2 c d e f 

60 6~ 10 10 5 5 6 “ 90 

(2) Winding of armature with multi-coils, slot, stator 
winding etc. 

a bl b2 o d e f 

76 ”6 30 30 10 20 10 = 180 

Having fixed the job evaluation for the highest and the lowest 
grade by totalling the point value of all the factors as indicated, the 
relative point value for each grade or a trade was obtained and fitted 
into the adapted scales considered suitable for the Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories. Intermediate grades then followed automatically. Over¬ 
lapping scales were avoided as far as possible. The scales adopted^ 
for the various ranges of points are shown below:— 


Marks 

Below 70 

Scales 

Rs. 

30—£—35 

32—J—35—1—40 

70—74 

35—1—39—2—45 

75—80 

36—1—40—2—50 

80—85 

40—2—60 

85—105 

46—2—60—3—75 

106—125 

60—3—90 

125—150 

75—3—90—5—105 

150—185 

90—5—130 

Above 185 

105—130 


Example: The scale of pay fixed for Armature Winder Grade 
‘C’ for whom marks assigned are 90 as shown above, is 
46—2—60—3—75. For Armature Winder Grade ‘A’ for' 
whom marks assigned are 180, the scale might have 
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been 90—5—130, but to avoid overlapping of scales, the 
intermediate grade (B) was fixed at 75—3—90—5—105 and 
accordingly for the top grade ‘A’, the scale of 105—130 was 
.adopted. 

21. On the basis of this simplified method of job evaluation built 
iround certain common basic trades, a schedule indicating the scale 
.of pay appropriate to the different trades and grades of each trade 
was produced. For the majority of the principal trades three 
grades were suggested. 

22. Though not strictly required by his terms of reference, Mr. 
..Shahaney tried to make a comparison of the scales adopted by him 
Jor the Ordnance Factories with the scales obtaining in sister orga¬ 
nisations in the Defence Services as also in other departments of 
Government. He was particularly concerned with the scales of pay 
.obtaining in the Technical Development Establishments associated 
with the Ordnance Factories, but he could not find any way of re¬ 
conciling the system obtaining in the Technical Development 
.Establishments with the system that he thought appropriate for the 
.Ordnance Factories. The Pay Commission recommended similar 
.scales of pay for industrial workers in all departments of Govern¬ 
ment including the Railways, Mints, Government Press, C.P.W.D., 
.and the various branches of the Defence Organisation. While in 
the Ordnance Factories, Mints, C.P.W.D. etc., the scheme recom¬ 
mended by the Pay Commission has been generally followed, a 
departure has been made not only in the Railways but also, it 
appears, even within the Defence Organisation, in Technical 
Development Establishments, Ordnance Services, E.M.E. Services, 
etc., where the trades have been classified into groups and a fairly 
long time scale has been laid down for each group. The Committee 
has had to deal with representations from these other organisa¬ 
tions for the introduction of more than one scale for more skilled 
men in the same trade. This point will be considered further 
while dealing with these representations. It is enough to mention 
here that it is extremely difficult to modify the scales of pay in one 
system with reference to the scales of pay obtaining in the other 
system. It is only natural for men to ask for higher scales of pay 
whenever they find higher scales somewhere else, but obviously the 
totality of the scales must be taken into account in considering such 
representations. 

23. A point has been made that Mr. Shahaney did not visit the 
Railways although in his report he referred to the Railway scales 
and discarded them in favour of the scales recommended by him. I 
have not been able to fully appreciate the import of this criticism. 
Mr. Shahaney was required to evolve a scheme for the implementa¬ 
tion of the Pay Commission’s recommendations, though he was 
permitted to suggest some slight variations if necessary. He referred 
to the Railway scales simply because the workers’ representatives 
wanted him to adopt the Railway scales and all that he did was to 
•point out the unsuitability of the Railway scales for the Ordnance 
Factories. As the Director General has rightly pointed out, those 
concerned with the fixation of scales or classification of trades on 
-the Railways did not visit the Ordnance Factories but devised a 
system which was suited to the Railways. Similarly Mr. Shahaney 
Revised a system which was suited to the Ordnance Factories. In 
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any case, the point that is before the Committee is whether Mr.. 
Shahaney’s recommendations can be accepted as a satisfactory im¬ 
plementation of the Pay Commission’s recommendations, and the 
point before the Committee is not whether a departure from the 
Pay Commission’s recommendations as made in the Railways is 
necessary or justified. 

Criticisms of the Shahaney Report 

24. The criticisms of the Shahaney Report are of two types. The 
first type of criticism is against the acceptance of short time scales 
and different time scales for different grades in one trade. These 
criticisms could be taken as criticisms of the Pay Commission’s 
Report itself. The second type of criticism is against the manner 
in which Mr. Shahaney dealt with the problem, but even these cri¬ 
ticisms are in the main against the basis of his approach rather 
than the details of his methods. Both the types of criticism are 
however directed towards proving that the only practicable course 
is to classify trades as skilled, semi-skilled etc., and then to fix a 
single long time scale for all skilled categories—a pattern which 
has been followed by the Railways. 

25. The arguments of the first type can be summarized as 
follows:— 

(i) The general principles followed by the Pay Commission 

warranted an increase of pre-war scales of pay in the 
case of low paid employees by 67J per cent. Taking the 
cost of living index of 1939 as the basis, the Pay Commis¬ 
sion decided to determine scales of pay appropriate to* 
a cost of living index of 160 to 175. Since the Pay Com¬ 
mission had held that the post-1931 but pre-1939 
scales of pay of low paid employees were generally in¬ 
adequate, it followed logically, according to the federa¬ 
tions, that there should have been an increase of at 
least 67^ per cent, over the post-1931 and pre-1939 scales 
of pay. 

(ii) The Pay Commission did not make a detailed study of the 

case of employees in the Ordnance Factories and, 
therefore, more stress should be laid on the general 
principles rather than on the detailed specific recom¬ 
mendations. 

(iii) The basis of the Pay Commission’s recommendations was 

that Rs. 55 (excluding dearness allowance) should be" 
taken as the minimum living wage for a middle class 
employee and accordingly Rs. 55 was taken as the 
minimum pay for all class III employees. There was, 
therefore, no justification for adopting for skilled' 
tradesmen any scale with a lower minimum. The scales 
of 40—60 and 46—75 should not, therefore, have been - 
prescribed for the skilled categories. 

(iv) The Pay Commission has stated in para 66, page 43,. 

of its Report that “Class III service should comprise 
not merely people with literary qualifications but also 
skilled artisans, no difference being made between 
training in letters and training in crafts. In the modern' 
world, there is no justification for regarding the skilled! 
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workers as belonging to an inferior category when com¬ 
pared with a clerk”. The Federations consider that 
since the pay of clerks has been fixed in the scale of 
55—130, the same scale should have been sanctioned for 
the skilled tradesmen. This has been done in the Rail¬ 
ways and there is no reason why it should not be done 
in the Ordnance Factories. As in the Railways the 
trades should have been classified as skilled and semi¬ 
skilled and one scale of pay should have been laid 
down for each of these categories. 

26. The second type of criticism is against the method followed 
by Mr. Shahaney and against the consequential defects both as 
regards the scales and the manner of their implementation. These 
arguments are briefly as follows:— 

(e) The system of job evaluation was not an appropriate 
method for evolving revised scales of pay and, even 
if it was, what Mr. Shahaney did was unsatisfactory. 

(b) Mr. Shahaney did nothing more than implement the 

provisional scales as final scales, with minor adjust¬ 
ments. 

(c) While the Pay Commission recommended three scales 

of pay for the semi-skilled category, Mr. Shahaney only 
adopted the lowest of the three scales and further 
introduced a still lower scale of 35-45 for the semi¬ 
skilled category. He did not, therefore, follow the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations. 

(d) Mr. Shahaney’s proposals were not based on any scienti¬ 

fic classification of the different trades into highly 
skilled, skilled and semi-skilled categories and as a 
result many workers have been downgraded from 
skilled to semi-skilled or from higher skilled to lower 
skilled categories. 

Discussion of the criticisms of the Shahaney Report 

(i) General 

27. It is hardly necessary to deal with the point that there should 
have been a general increase of 67i per cent, of all scales of pay 
applicable to low paid employees before the war. If the Commis¬ 
sion had this in mind, they would have certainly mentioned it and 
evolved their scales of pay accordingly. It has been repeatedly 
mentioned to the Committee that the workers looked forward to a 
substantial increase in their emoluments immediately on the im¬ 
plementation of the Pay Commission’s recommendations and all 
that they have got is a few increments. As the .Director General 
has pointed out in his reply, the method of fixation of pay in the 
revised scales suggested by the Pay Commission clearly indicates 
that it was never their intention that any grade of employees 
(except the lowest category who were not previously getting a 
minimum living wage) should get an immediate large increase. 

28. The primary reason for referring to the cost of living index 
was to arrive at an automatically varying scale of dearness allow¬ 
ance for extra cost of living and to indicate at what point the dear¬ 
ness allowance should disappear. In evolving the appropriate scales 
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•of pay, however, the Commission started with the minimum living 
wage for the working class men and the middle-class men. leaving 
decided on these two figures, they built up on these two base lines, 
the rest of their proposals, at least so far as the subordinate grades 
are concerned. It is wrong to argue now that these detailed propo¬ 
sals are defective because they did not provide for at least a rise of 
67£ per cent, on the pre-war scales of pay. In any case, it is not for 
this Committee to sit in judgment on this matter. The Committee 
is required to consider only whether the Pay Commission’s specific 
proposals were followed or not. 

29. The argument that the Pay Commission did not consider 
adequately the case of employees of Ordnance Factories has been 
dealt with already in paragraph 11. The Pay Commission recom¬ 
mended similar "scales of pay for industrial workers for all depart¬ 
ments of Government and unless one is to hold that the conditions 
of work in the Defence Organisation are so peculiar that altogether 
different scales should have been recommended for them, one must 
accept that the detailed proposals laying down a number of short 
time scales for workman of varying degrees of skill are not only 
in consonance with the general principles on which the pay scales 
of industrial workers generally have been based, but also sound 
and appropriate by themselves. 

30. The argument that the minimum of any scale of pay laid 
down for industrial workers should have been Rs. 55, or that for 
all skilled workers the scale of Rs. 55-130 should have been pres¬ 
cribed, ignores the most important fact that the Pay Commission, 
who must be assumed to have duly taken into account the princi¬ 
ples which they themselves set out, recommended definite short- 
time scales varying with the degree of skill for the industrial 
workers, some of the scales going below Rs. 55. It was never the 
intention of the Pay Commission that by an artificial classification 
of certain trades as skilled trades, a person irrespective of the degree 
of his skill should be automatically given the minimum of Rs. 55 
on the scale of 55-130 prescribed for Lower Division Clerks. The 
Pay Commission recommended the scale of 40-60 even for skilled 
categories. The Director-General has stated that for fully skilled 
tradesmen in the Ordnance Factories, the minimum is, in fact, 
Rs. 60 and the scales of 40-60 and 46-75 apply to men who cannot 
be deemed fully skilled. The Director-General has further explained 
this by giving certain examples. For instance, a Turner Grade ‘C’ 
on the scale of 40-60 is not required to use micrometer or to work to 
anything but a simple drawing. A large number of this class of 
Turners have been and are being trained in less than six months’ 
period while to become fully skilled in their trade, it would require 
a number of years. 

31. The Director-General has explained that even on the Rail¬ 
ways, a man is not ordinarily recruited direct to the skilled grade 
of 55-130. A basic grade has been prescribed (in the same scale 
as the one applicable to semi-skilled trades), to which an unskilled 
worker is first promoted on passing a basic trade test. After he 
has acquired the requisite skill to become a full-fledged tradesman 
of his category, he has to take the trade test prescribed for pro¬ 
motion to the scale of Rs. 55-130. By comparison of the trade 
specifications of certain trades of the Railways and the Factories, 
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the Director-General has held the view that the trade tests pres¬ 
cribed for the grade of 40-60 or 46-75 are definitely lower than the 
trade tests specified for the grade of 55-130, and correspond more 
or less to those prescribed for the basic grades. The men on the 
scales of 40-60 and 46-75 are, according to the Director-General, 
called skilled workers simply to give them a little prestige. 

32. The second type of criticisms which are directed against the 
Shahaney Report itself is more relevant to the issue before the 
Committee. The first question for consideration is whether a job 
evaluation was necessary and, if so, whether it was done carefully 
and on proper lines. 


(ii) Job Evaluation 

33. The Director-General has explained at length why it was 
necessary to resort to a system of job evaluation. As mentioned 
already, in the Ordnance Factories there were about 250 scales of 
pay for various trades and before the recommendations of the Pay 
Commission could be implemented in the Factories, it was essential 
to achieve a rationalisation of this rather chaotic pay structure 
obtaining in the Factories in the past. When the pay scales for 
a number of allied jobs have to be determined, this can be done only 
by an assessment of the duties, responsibilities, skill etc. of each job. 
In other words, it is only after an evaluation of a job that a pay 
scale can be prescribed. How that job evaluation is made depends 
on the convenience and the need of the particular organisation. 
Even the Pay Commission must have made a mental job evaluation 
of the various categories of staff for whom they prescribed scales 
of pay. Therefore, there can be no doubt that a job evaluation was 
essential if a rationalisation was to be achieved in the scales of 
pay applicable in the various Ordnance Factories. 

34. The actual method of job evaluation followed has already 
been explained. It has also been mentioned that the job evaluations 
were checked and cross-checked by various officers before they were 
finally accepted and that even after the completion of the report, 
certain independent checks were carried out in one factory which 
supported the job evaluations previously made by Mr. Shahaney. 
The Director-General in his oral replies to the arguments of the 
three Federations dealt with a large number of individual trades 
in explanation of the procedure adopted. 

35. Neither during the prolonged discussions with the represen¬ 
tatives of the labour nor during the Committee’s visits to a large 
number of factories was any complaint made that the relative 
evaluation of different trades had been incorrect, with the excep¬ 
tion of three trades, viz., Millers, Grinders and Turners. In respect 
of these three trades it was argued that they required the same 
degree of skill and, therefore, should have been fixed on the same 
scale, while according to the Shahaney Report, the lowest grade 
for Millers is Rs. 46-75, for Turners Rs. 40-60 and for Grinders 
Rs. 35—45. The Director-General did not agree that the degree of 
skill involved in the jobs that these categories are required to do 
in the Ordnance Factories is the same. His view is that the degree 
of skill required of a Grinder in the Ordnance Factories is the 
lowest of the three trades and that of a Turner, though slightly 
higher than that of a Grinder, is lower than that of a Miller. 
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Incidentally, it has been ascertained that the same gradation obtains 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works. The Director-General has, how¬ 
ever, stated that if anomalies are pointed out in the job evaluation, 
he would be ready to rectify them as he had already done in a few 
minor cases. It is not necessary to abandon the existing gradation 
and ranking as a whole in order to rectify such minor defects even 
if there be any. 

36. The job evaluation has been criticised on the ground that 
workers were not associated with it. It has been pointed out how 
important it is to consult workers at every stage of job evaluation 
and wage fixation. Personally I consider it hardly necessary to 
discuss the usefulness or desirability of consultation with workers, 
firstly because that is not an issue before us and secondly because 
we are required to judge the results and not how those results were 
achieved. While prior consultation with workers may be desirable, 
it does not follow that, when orders are passed without such prior 
consultation, they are necessarily bad or defective. 

37. Mr. Shahaney was required to consult labour representatives 
by his terms of reference and there is no doubt that he did so. 
He has stated in his report that he “discussed the question of classi¬ 
fication of workmen in detail with the management and labour 
unions and works committees wherever possible”. It appears that 
he had discussions with practically all the existing works com¬ 
mittees and unions (except one union who wanted a lawyer to be 
associated with these discussions). The Director-General, in reply 
to certain questions put to him, has stated that the fact that job 
evaluation methods had been applied in the determination of the 
relative values and rankings of the trades in relation to skills and 
the work contents of the jobs for the purpose of assigning suitable 
scales for them, was generally known to all concerned, though 
possibly the precise details of the methods and the technique 
adopted were not fully knowrf to them. In this connection he 
stated as follows:— 

“There was nobody in the Unions who had expressed any 
interest in the details of the methods followed for 
arriving at the relative values and scales assigned in 
the schedules showing the designations and monthly 
rates of pay for workmen... Even when vague refer¬ 
ences were made by certain Unions to anomalies in the 
Shahaney Report classifications and a reply was given 
that the job evaluations having been assessed by ration¬ 
al, scientific methods and being closely interlinked 
could not be individually changed piecemeal without 
detailed re-assessment and specific instances were called 
in support of the complaint about anomalies, there was 
no request from individuals or Unions either for 
general explanation of the details of the methods and 
technique adopted or for proving to their satisfaction 
by the application of the methods used to the instances 
considered anomalous that our contention that a 
certain trade ranked higher than another— e.g., a 
Miller higher than a Grinder—was fully warranted. 

There was hardly anyone of the Trade Union leaders then 
in a position or perhaps even sufficiently competent 

485—3 
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to comprehend and/or discuss the details of the job 
evaluation methods”. 

38. There is no doubt that labour was consulted about the results 
and when they were consulted, they were unable to point out any 
defective grading, and it is grading which matters to them. It has 
already been mentioned earlier that the job evaluations were 
checked and cross-checked by various people and all the 
care that could be taken was taken before finalising the results. 
I can see no justification for holding' now that Mr. Shahaney’s 
recommendations based on the job evaluations carried out to the 
extent necessary, must be assumed to be unsound or incorrect 
simply on the ground that the workers were not associated in all 
stages of the job evaluation. It was a technical matter and they 
were not competent to associate themselves. None of the Federa¬ 
tions has been able to establish any defects in the job evaluation 
carried out by Mr. Shahaney or throw doubts on its validity by 
pointing out any defective grading. In the circumstances, I see 
no justification for holding the view that merely because the workers 
were not associated with the job evaluation, the results must 
necessarily be unsound and unacceptable. 

39. The job evaluation has been criticised further on the ground 
that the essential foundational procedure such as job analysis and 
description was not carried out, that the working conditions and 
hazards were not given separate consideration and that certain 
differentials were assumed to be valid without carrying out an 
independent job evaluation. It is possible, by quoting from books, 
to say that unless one analyses a job and writes down the descrip¬ 
tion or specifications on a sheet of paper, one cannot make a proper 
job evaluation and, similarly, that nothing must be assumed and 
everything must be done de novo. That is undoubtedly true if the 
job evaluation has to be made by an outsider, and if the 
object is to have a point by point gradation of every type of job. 
The Director-General has stated in this connection as follows:— 

“In our case it was unnecessary to have job descriptions 
because we were not starting ‘ab initio’, the nature of 
work undertaken by each trade of each Factory being 
fully well-known to everybody. Had Ordnance Facto¬ 
ries been jobbing factories and not engaged on work of 
a repetitive nature by mass production methods, the 
variety of work to be done in any one trade within such 
a factory would have necessitated laying down a job 
description before job evaluation was started. - The 
procedure followed in the job evaluation of certain 
trades by Mr. Shahaney was to evaluate the range of 
work to be done, i.e.. the simplest repetitive work of 
any trade and the most difficult or skilled artisanship 
in the same trade. As for example^ in the case of 
Turners, the simplest job of rough turning of S.A.A. 
punches at Ammunition Factory, Kirkee or rough 
turning of rifle billets at Metal and Steel Factory, 
Ishapore, etc.—which involve no more than plain turn¬ 
ing operation (without screw cutting) to ‘go’ and ‘no 
go’ gauges without the use of machining instruments 
was evaluated at the one end—and, at the other end 
of the range, the most difficult job of turning in tool 
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rooms or in production maintenance sections of Fac¬ 
tories, such as the manufacture of multi-spindle auto 
and machinery spare parts to a strict degree of precision 
involving the use of complicated drawings and/or 
samples and measuring instruments. Between these 
two limiting grades of which job descriptions are too 
well-known to require any re-statement, intermediate 
grades as necessary were provided. By this expedient, 
time required in mere clerical work of restatement 
of job descriptions was saved without any loss in the 
accuracy and dependability of the results.” 

40. A job evaluation was carried out to the minimum extent 
necessary for achieving the limited objective of bringing some 
amount of uniformity out of diversity which existed in the past, 
with a view to applying uniform scales of pay modelled on the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations to all the Ordnance Factories. For 
this purpose it was not necessary to consider everything of the past 
as not worthy of notice. In fact, the idea was to leave undisturbed 
the ranking and grading of trades where an alteration was not 
essential for the purpose in view. This was the reason why certain 
differentials between grades and trades were accepted and a simpli¬ 
fied job evaluation was carried out to place the other trades and 
grades in the right order in all the Factories. In my opinion there 
is no justification for taking the view that job evaluation unless it 
is done from first principles, ignoring everything of the past, is 
necessarily wrong for all purposes and in all circumstances. After 
all, technically qualified officers who have spent their lives in the 
factories, seeing the jobs on which the workmen are employed, 
seeing the conditions of their work, must be credited with some 
judgment of the values of the jobs. If the idea is that the manage¬ 
ment can never be trusted and only workers can decide for them¬ 
selves what is best for them even where the matter is a highly 
technical one, then there is nothing further to argue. Personally I 
consider that it is wholly wrong to think that the technical officers 
of Government, particularly in an industry which is not run on 
a profit motive, do not look after the interests of the workers, or 
would not do what they consider as technically right and appro¬ 
priate. No evidence was produced before the Committee which 
would warrant us to think that Mr. Shahaney’s system was unsound, 
his approach was wrong or that the results achieved were not gene¬ 
rally right. In fact, I think that the only conclusion which can be 
drawn from the arguments of the Federations is that so far as the 
grading etc. is concerned, that is generally right. Otherwise they 
would have taken the first opportunity of demolishing' the Shahaney 
Report, in their arguments before us, by quoting' obvious examples 
of such defects. When they have failed to do so and when it is 
clear that the Director-General and Mr. Shahaney have tried their 
best to remove all possibilities of incorrect grading by consultation 
with labour and with Superintendents of Factories, by independent 
checks and cross-checks, I can see no justification for taking the 
view, on rather theoretical grounds, that Mr. Shahaney’s method 
was wrong or that his results were incorrect because he did not 
carry out ab initio job evaluations of all trades and grades and 
because he did not write dg^ua-.tha job specifications or descriptions 
before starting job evai*f£@0fl 
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41. It has been mentioned that the job-evaluation carried out by 
Mr. Shahaney does not duly take into account differences in working 
conditions. It has been suggested that this omission coupled with 
the fact that certain differentials have been assumed instead of 
being ascertained independently is sufficient justification for reject¬ 
ing the Shahaney Report. The Director-General has explained the 
reasons for the method followed in great detail and his rejoinders 
contain a very full explanation. It is unnecessary for me to repeat 
them here. I would only mention one or two points in this connec¬ 
tion. Firstly, I would emphasise once again the point that Mr. 
Shahaney was not required to do an ab initio job evaluation with 
reference to certain outside standards. He had also before him the 
old rates of pay, broadly indicating, at least within each Factory, 
the relative valuation of different trades and different degrees of 
skill or different working conditions where they exist etc. The 
range of pay and the nature of the pay scales which he had to apply 
were also known. It was agreed that there should be not more 
than three or four grades in each trade. Mr. Shahaney’s task was 
to fit into this pattern the old grades and trades and he naturally 
started with certain basic trades for which, as explained by the 
Director-General, differentials were known and could be depended 
upon. I can see not only nothing wrong in proceeding in this 
ma nn er but I think it was the only practicable approach possible 
in the circumstances. Secondly, as regards differences in working 
conditions of skilled workmen, I must again say that not a single 
instance of defective grading was pointed out by any of the Federa¬ 
tions which could be attributed to this .so-called defect in the job 
evaluation method. The Director-General, in reply to a question 
put to him, has stated in this connection as follows:— 

“If a comparison has to be made for assessing the relative pay- 
scales of two organisations where the working condi¬ 
tions are significantly different, the working or job 
conditions would have to be separately evaluated, no 
doubt. So far as all our Ordnance Factories go, the 
working conditions of allied trades in the different 
Factories are, however, significantly the same: for ex¬ 
ample, a Turner, Miller, Fitter, Grinder, etc., working 
either in the High Explosives Factory or the Metal and 
Steel Factory or a Leather Factory or an Instrument 
Factory, have significantly the same working conditions 
and hazards, since similar facilities and working condi¬ 
tions are provided in each Factory; there is no more 
hazard for working in the Tool Room or the Mechani¬ 
cal Maintenance Section of an Ammunition or an 
Explosives Factory, for example, than in the correspond¬ 
ing sections in a general Engineering Factory or a 
Leather or Clothing Factory. 

Admittedly, certain categories such as Danger Build¬ 
ing workers etc., are subject to a higher degree of un¬ 
avoidable hazard, and this has been taken into account 
as a differential addition to be made separately. 

Similarly, in the case of workers employed on hot, 
heavy or under other different conditions ( e.g ., dirty 
work), a higher allowance has been given in the degree 
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of physical effort in the job evaluation. As for example, 
a Boiler Attendant, a Riveter and a Blacksmith have 
been given physical effort rating of 25, while an Annea¬ 
ler has only been given a physical effort rating of 20, 
a Moulder of 15 and a Stoker of 30. 

As job evaluation is principally a matter of deriving 
differentials, if the normal working conditions and 
hazards common to all trades are taken as the datum 
and differentials over and above the normal datum are 
separately allowed for as has been done, it would ob¬ 
viously lead to the same results as would be obtained 
by adding separate marks for working conditions and 
hazards individually for each trade”. 

It is obvious from the Director-General’s reply that it is not 
correct' to say that differences in working conditions, where they 
are significant, have been ignored. 

42. It has been suggested that instead of adopting the simplified 
job evaluation method followed by Mr. Shahaney it would have been 
better and simpler to classify trades and grades purely with refer¬ 
ence to the degree of skill. To me it seems that this is a counsel of 
despair since what this suggestion amounts to is that, on the ground 
that we are unable to adopt an ideal or perfect method, we should 
give up a more satisfactory method in favour of a less satisfactory 
method. The Shahaney method gives the greatest importance to 
the degree of skill but it takes into account certain other factors 
also which can and should be taken into account. I do not see how 
an evaluation only with reference to the degree of skill ignoring 
all the other factors could be considered as preferable to the 
Shahaney method. A man employed on furnace working’ or on 
work requiring very great physical effort would expect that the 
special conditions of his work should be taken into account although 
intrinsically he may not have any great skill. The Shahaney scheme 
takes into account these factors which would be ignored on a grada¬ 
tion with reference to skill only. I cannot, therefore, see any merit 
in the suggestion that the Shahaney scheme should be thrown out 
and in its place a system of ad hoc classification with reference 
to skill only should be adopted. It may be argued that those responsi¬ 
ble for ad hoc classification are bound to take into account the other 
factors into consideration, but in that case what we are expecting 
them to do is to make a job evaluation with reference to all the 
factors which Mr. Shahaney took into account and not solely with 
reference to the degree of skill. 

(iii) Other Criticisms 

43. The Federations contended that Mr. Shahaney did nothing 
more than implement the provisional scales as final scales with 
minor adjustments. Since the provisional scales were also more 
or less the same as the scales recommended by the Pay Commission, 
it is only natural that the final scales more or less agree with the 
provisional scales, but this does not necessarily mean that Mr. 
Shahaney’s object was to perpetuate the pay on the provisional 
scales. The Director-General has given certain examples to indi¬ 
cate that this contention of the Federations is not correct. For 
example, he has stated that while for the trades of Blacksmiths’, 
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Carpenters and Fitters, there were 26, 30 and 29 daily rate scales 
respectively, the men concerned came on to 6, 5 and 6 scales res¬ 
pectively on the provisional scales. In the final proposals of Mr. 
Shahaney, only three scales were provided for each of these trades 
regardless of the number of provisional scales. The most important 
point is that the final scheme evolved by Mr. Shahaney provides 
for promotion to higher scales on the passing of trade tests and, 
therefore, it would be wrong to judge the Shahaney Report only 
with reference to the scale in which a workman is immediately 
fitted in. 

44. Another criticism is that while the Pay Commission recom¬ 
mended three grades for semi-skilled workers, viz. Rs. 35-50, 
Rs. 40-60, and Rs. 60-75, Mr. Shahaney ignored the two higher scales 
and adopted only the lowest of the three scales, and moreover he 
introduced a still lower scale of Rs. 35-45 for some semi-skilled 
workers. The Pay Commission recommended the two higher scales 
of Rs. 40-60 and Rs. 60-75 not only for semi-skilled categories but 
also for skilled categories. These recommendations are presumably 
based on the consideration that there is no uniformity in the classi¬ 
fication of tradesmen and that an individual with the same qualifi¬ 
cations and doing’ the same type of work may sometimes be classi¬ 
fied as skilled in one industry and semi-skilled in another. Even 
apart from the differences in the standard of classification in 
different industries or establishments, one category merges into 
the other, rather imperceptibly, and it is difficult to draw a definite 
line between the two categories. The Pay Commission accordingly 
provided for two common scales (Rs. 40-60 and Rs. 60-75) against 
the two categories of semi-skilled and skilled to suit the varying 
requirements. In no other department, it appears, has the scale of 
Rs. 60-75 been adopted for semi-skilled categories. The Director- 
General has pointed out that the scales of Rs. 40-60 and Rs. 46-75, 
which are the lowest scales in some of the trades which are shown 
as skilled, cater in fact for men who cannot be considered as fully 
skilled. According to him these men have been shown as skilled 
in order to give them a little prestige. Since the scales were not 
laid down by an arbitrary classification of trades into skilled and 
semi-skilled categories, it was immaterial which trades were shown 
as skilled and which as semi-skilled. The Pay Commission’s detailed 
recommendations providing for common scales for semi-skilled and 
skilled categories indicate that they did not consider it either 
necessary or desirable to reclassify trades into clear categories of 
semi-skilled and skilled, because in that case there would have 
been no necessity for common scales for semi-skilled and skilled. 

45. Regarding the necessity for introducing two slightly varying 
scales of Rs. 35-45 and 36-50, the Director-General has explained 
that, in the Ordnance Factories, there are certain single operation 
workers (e.g., Machinists, Filers, Vice-men) whose scales of pay were 
the same and sometimes even less than those of unskilled workers. 
These men require less than a month’s training to learn their work. 
It would have led to discontent if they were bracketted with the 
other semi-skilled workers who had always in the past received 
higher wages. The job evaluation also indicated that there was 
justification for laying down a slightly lower scale for such workers. 
Accordingly two scales were introduced. Both these categories 
can, of course, get into the higher grades by acquiring requisite skill. 
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While I am satisfied that the two scales of Rs. 35-45 and Rs. 36-50 
can be justified, I am inclined to think that the two scales are so 
close to each other that they might as well be merged into one scale. 
If those placed in the scale of Rs. 35-45 are not unskilled, it would 
not be unreasonable to place them also in the lowest of the semi¬ 
skilled grades recommended by the Pay Commission, viz., Rs. 35-50. 
I would suggest that the two grades should be merged into one 
grade of Rs. 35—50. 

46. While the Federations have naturally drawn attention to a 
lower scale adopted for a semi-skilled category, the Director-General 
has pointed out that, where possible, Mr. Shahaney recommended 
higher scales also. For example, for Grade ‘A’ of certain trades, 
the scale of Rs. 105-130 was recommended while the highest scale 
shown against the skilled category was Rs. 75-3-105 which applied 
also to skilled (supervisory). For even highly skilled workers the 
Commission recommended the scale of Rs. 90-5-120. The top grade 
on the Pay Commission’s list of scales for highly skilled is 
Rs. 125-185. For highly skilled tradesmen only one scale was recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Shahaney (viz. Rs. 135-185) for the Factories and that 
is a little higher than even the highest scale recommended by the 
Pay Commission. It is obvious that these variations have been to 
the advantage of the workers. If, as suggested in the previous 
paragraph, the scale of Rs., 35—45 is replaced by Rs. 35—50, I think it 
can be said with full justification that the scales adopted in the 
Ordnance Factories are the best that could be adopted within the 
framework of the Pay Commission’s recommendations. 

Feasibility of further changes in Pay Scales 

47. Under the Sahaney scheme, there are two groups of scales 
of pay:— 


Group I. 

Group II, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

105-130 

90-130 

75-105 

60-90 

46-75 

40-60 


The Group I trades can be said to be generally higher valued than 
the Group II trades. The lowest scale in either of these two groups, 
viz. 40-60 or 46-75, is intended for those who are not yet fully skilled. 
The highly skilled grade of Rs. 135-185 is available to both the 
groups. It will be noticed that in both, the minimum of a higher 
scale corresponds to the maximum of the lower scale and there is 
no overlapping. It is obvious that the abolition or a combination 
or a radical alteration of any of these scales would completely 
upset the scheme. These scales hang' together as a whole. 

48. It has been suggested that the existing scales for fully skilled 
tradesmen are too many and involve overlapping' and that in view 
of this it would be better to reduce the number of scales. As stated 
in the preceding paragraph, there is, in fact, no overlapping of 
scales, although it may seem on paper that there may be overlapping. 
For a tradesman who, before he becomes fully skilled, is in the 
scale of 40—60 the higher scales are 60—90 and 90—130. For a trades¬ 
man who, before he becomes fully skilled, is in the scale of 46-75, the 
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higher scales are 75-105 and 105-130. It will be seen also that these 
are distinctly better than the scales suggested by the Pay Com¬ 
mission for skilled tradesmen. According to the Pay Commission’s 
recommendations a tradesman in the scale of 40-60 would be pro¬ 
moted to the scale of 60-75 and then to the scale of 75-105. In the 
Ordnance Factories, on the other hand, a tradesman in the scale 
of 40-60 gets promoted to the scale of 60-90 and then to the scale 
of 90-130 which are obviously an improvement on the Pay Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations. Certain categories of tradesman have still 
higher scales. They get the scale of 46-75 even when they are not 
fully skilled and on becoming fully skilled, they are placed direct 
in the scale of 75-105 and there is a still higher scale of 105-130. 
The comparative position will be clearer from the following chart:— 


Pay Commision’s scheme. 

Rs. 

40 60 


60 75 


75-105 


90-120 


Shahaney Schemo. 

Rs. 

40 60 

Rs. 
46-75 


60 90 


90-130 


75-105 


105-130 


135-185 135 185 


Highly 
skillod 

125-185 

I cannot see how, in the light of the above, it can be suggested 
with justification that the existing' pay scales are low or inadequate 
or that the Pay Commission’s recommendations have been varied 
to the detriment of the workers. 


49. It has been suggested further that (1) the present scale of 
Rs. 36-50 should apply to those who are only slightly above the 
unskilled category, presumably those who are now on the scale of 
Rs. 35-45; and (2) the scale of Rs. 40-60 should apply to learners 
and mates. In other Defence establishments, tradesmen’s mates 
are on the scale of Rs. 35-50 which is the standard scale for semi¬ 
skilled workers in all departments of Government except the 
Railways. (In the Railways, the scale for all semi-skilled workers, 
i.e. those who do not possess the skill required to pass the trade 
test laid down for any of the skilled trades, also starts on Rs. 35, 
but the scale goes upto Rs. 60, because the pattern followed by the 
Railways is different. The Railways have adopted the system of 
a long time scale for industrial workers, the unsuitability of which 
for the Ordnance Factories has been discussed elsewhere. For 
learners or basic tradesmen, the effective scale is only Rs. 35-41, as 
they are reverted to unskilled grade unless they can pass the trade 
test within seven years.) The standard scale for semi-skilled 
workers, learners and mates in the Defence establishments should. 
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in my view, be Rs. 35-50. For mates in the Ordnance Factories, 
there is also a higher scale of Rs. 40-60 which may continue. I see 
no justification for raising the minimum from Rs. 35 to Rs. 36, and 
since the scale is a 15-year scale, there is hardly any need or justi¬ 
fication for increasing the maximum either. 

The scale of Rs. 40-60 is not intended and cannot be justified for 
learners. This scale is, in my view, meant to be applied to men 
employed on jobs which require a skill somewhat higher than the 
skill possessed by mere learners but distinctly lower than the skill 
required for passing the trade tests prescribed for fully skilled 
tradesmen who are paid Rs. 60 and above in the Ordnance Factories. 
The fact that the ‘C’ Grade tradesmen in the Ordnance Factories 
on the scale of Rs. 40-60 have been compared to the basic trades¬ 
men in the Railways, who are supposed to be learners, cannot be 
made the basis for upgrading all learners in the Ordnance factories 
to the scale of Rs. 40-60. If the former are nothing more than 
learners, there would be a case for reducing their scale to Rs. 35-50, 
but I am not suggesting that because I feel that this category possibly 
provides for the recognition of a slightly higher degree of skill than 
is possessed by the normal semi-skilled or learner category and 
yet somewhat lower than the full degree of skill for which scales of 
pay ranging from Rs. 60 have been laid down. 

I am convinced that on the whole the workers in Ordnance 
Factories are not worse off than workers elsewhere. Their demand 
is not for the alteration of the existing pay scales as such, but for 
the application of the Railway scheme to the Ordnance Factories. 

50. Before taking up the points raised regarding the manner of 
implementation of the Shahaney Report, it may be mentioned that 
one of the Federations wrote to the Director General saying that 
“our grouses are not against the Shahaney Report which is a scheme 
of rationalisation incorporating many of our suggestions, but against 
the manner in which it was implemented in certain factories”. 
In other words, the Federation was satisfied with the Shahaney 
Report as such and its grievances were against the manner of its 
implementation which are dealt with in the subsequent paragraphs. 

Downgradation of Tradesmen and Application of Trade Tests 

51. During the visits of the Committee to the Factories, the 
Unions and Federations produced a number of men, who, according 
to them, had been downgraded as a result of the implementation of 
the Shahaney Report. By ‘downgrading’ they meant that these 
men were previously categorised, under the old schedule of wages 
obtaining in the Ordnance Factory concerned, in a higher category 
than the category in which they have now been put, e g. certain 
men who were treated as skilled in the past are now treated as semi¬ 
skilled and some who were in ‘A’ grade are now treated as in ‘B’ 
grade, and so on. It has been argued that this discloses a serious 
defect of the Shahaney Report. The Director General has explain¬ 
ed that it is wrong to call this downgradation and that the remedy 
is open to the men. Previously there was no uniformity in the 
classification or the scales of pay in the various Factories as has been 
repeatedly explained before. A man who was skilled in one Factory 
was semi-skilled in another or ‘A’ grade in one Factory and ‘B’ 
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grade in another. Previously there was no regular system of trade 
tests either and, therefore, the g'rade in which an individual was 
shown in a particular Factory gave no indication of his skill. No 
rationalisation can be achieved unless the men are properly graded 
by standard trade tests. To have continued the old grading, which 
was not based on any scientific or uniform standard, would have 
been to perpetuate the old chaotic condition. The first stage of 
rationalisation was naturally to bring the men on to the revised 
scales with reference to their old pay and then to allow them an 
opportunity of proving their skill by taking trade tests. Strictly 
speaking, it might have been right to ask everybody to take a trade 
test but what was done was to assume that an individual had the 
skill at least of the scale in which he was fixed and he was asked to 
take a trade test only in order to get a higher scale. To assuage the 
feelings of the workers and to remove all apprehensions it was de¬ 
cided to guarantee the old daily scale to every workman so that as 
long as he remained in that particular grade, he had no chance of 
losing at all. It was further agreed that an individual who had by 
this process of rationalisation been fixed in a scale appropriate to a 
grade under the new designation which is lower than the grade under 
the old system, could be promoted on his passing a trade test, irres¬ 
pective of any vacancy. Orders have also been issued that for the 
existing men the trade tests should be conducted on practical lines 
and much less importance should be given to the theoretical side 
than would be justified for new recruits. The trade tests are con¬ 
ducted by independent boards with which representatives of workers 
are associated as observers. The Director General has, therefore, 
maintained that downgradation is only apparent and that the 
workers’ interests have been more than fully safeguarded. 

52. It has been argued by the Federations that a system similar 
to the one followed by Railways could be adopted by the Ordnance 
Factories. The Water-House Tribunal, in classifying the various 
Railway trades into semi-skilled and skilled, suggested that while in 
future promotion from semi-skilled to skilled would be based on a 
trade test, for existing workers the following rule should be adopted: 

(1) Those classified as skilled workers prior to September 1939 

should be automatically treated as skilled workers. 

(2) Those who were placed in a skilled grade or trade after 

September 1939 would be treated as skilled provided 

they had already passed a trade test. 

As far as I can see it was possible to adopt a simplified procedure of 
this nature only because of the basic decision of the Railways to 
classify all trades into either semi-skilled or skilled and to abolish 
all distinction regarding degree of skill in the same trade. The 
only problem was, therefore, to decide whether a person was semi¬ 
skilled or skilled. In the Ordnance Factories, on the other hand, the 
problem was very much more complex. Here, for each trade there 
are three, or perhaps four, grades and the problem was to determine 
in which particular grade out of these three or four grades should 
one be placed, with reference to his skill. Apart from this, it is 
doubtful if the Railways had to deal with the situation which obtain¬ 
ed in the Ordnance Factories where in the past there were numerous 
scales of pay for each trade and where the valuation of a trade varied 
from factory to factory. In the circumstances, I think, the only 
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practicable course was to apply uniform trade tests for determining 
the classification of workers into various grades. 

53. The Committee was informed that at the instance of the 
Unions generally the workers have not generally taken the trade 
tests. It seems that the Unions have looked to the interests of the 
men who could not be expected to pass the trade tests rather than 
to the interests of the more efficient men who could pass the trade 
tests and thereby improve their prospects. The system that has been 
adopted is quite sound and there has been nothing arbitrary about 
it. Whether the new gradation is considered as downgcadation or 
not, the remedy lies in the hands of the workers themselves. Those 
who feel that they have the requisite skill have only to take a trade 
test to prove their skill and get promoted. The system of trade 
tests is the only practicable and satisfactory system of judging the 
fitness of industrial workers for promotion. Any other system which 
leaves discretion entirely in the hands of the local management is 
not to the ultimate interests of the workers themselves. The Pay 
Commission also mentioned that the classification must be based 
upon trade tests. To object to trade tests is to object to a system 
which is now generally recognised as the best system for regulating 
promotion amongst industrial workers. 

54. A point was made by the Federations that as the orders stood 
they could get promoted only from the date of passing the trade 
test, irrespective of whether a worker was in a higher category in 
the past or not. In other words, even those who, accordng to them, 
have been downgraded as a result of the implementation of the 
Shahaney Report, could be promoted only from the date of passing 
the trade test and not from the date of the implementation of the 
new scales of pay. Evidently, the view that prevailed with the 
Defence Ministry was that the previous gradation or classification 
of a worker was no indication of a man’s actual skill with reference 
to which the new scales have been framed, and therefore there was 
no justification for giving any retrospective effect to promotion to 
higher scales. The Director General has further pointed out that, 
apart from this, it must be recognised that many workers must have 
acquired higher skill long after the date of implementation of the 
new pay scales and since it is not possible to determine in each 
individual case the date on which the necessary skill was acquired, 
the only practicable course is to give effect from the date of passing 
the trade tests. While these are, undoubtedly, very cogent argu¬ 
ments, the only question is whether the benefit of doubt may be 
given to the workers when they are making such a grievance of it. 
Just as many must have acquired skill since the implementation of 
the new scales, it must also be the case that some had the requisite 
skill even earlier. The difficulty of the problem has been increased 
by the non-cooperation of the workers in taking the trade tests so 
long. The final orders on the Shahaney Report were issued in 
September 1949 and the new scales had effect from 1st January 1947 
or 1st January 1948, as the individuals elected. The grant of a re¬ 
trospective effect now would involve the payment of arrears for a 
considerable period. However, rightly or wrongly, this so-called 
downgradation of workers, it seems, has been one of the main 
reasons for the opposition to the Shahaney Report and there is, un¬ 
doubtedly, a sense of grievance amongst the workers concerned. In 
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order to remove this sense of grievance, I would recommend that 
the so-called downgraded workers who take the trade test and pass 
in their first attempt, within a period of six months, should be given 
promotion to a grade corresponding to their old classification, with 
retrospective effect from the date of election of the new pay scales. 
All other promotions should take effect in the normal way on the 
passing of the trade test and on appointment to a regular vacancy. 

Counting of interim relief as basic pay 

55. In 1946, Government sanctioned, with retrospective effect 
from 1st July 1945, an interim relief to Central Government ser¬ 
vants, pending the revision of pay scales in the light of the Pay Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations. This interim relief was sanctioned in 
the form of an addition to pay at a flat rate of Rs. 3 p.m. to the em¬ 
ployees drawing up to Rs. 40 p.m. and at Rs. 4/8/- p.m. to others 
in receipt of pay not exceeding Rs. 250 p.m. This addition to pay was 
clearly stated to be pay as defined in F.R. 9 (21) (a) (iii); in other 
words, it was not to be regarded as an employee’s basic pay in the 
time scale. Under the Revision of Pay Rules, starting pay in the 
prescribed scale is fixed with reference to basic pay in the pre¬ 
prescribed scale. Under the Central Civil Services (Revision of 
Pay) Rules 1947, the term ‘basic pay’ has been defined as the 
amount drawn monthly by a Government servant as pay as defined 
in F.R. 9(21) (a) (i), i.e., it clearly excludes pay sanctioned under 
F.R. 9(21) (a) (iii), such as interim relief. The orders on the De¬ 
fence side were somewhat differently worded because the Funda¬ 
mental Rules are not applicable to civilians in the Defence Services. 
But even here the basic pay was defined as the amount drawn 
monthly by a Government servant as pay, other than special pay, 
overseas pay, personal pay etc., which has been sanctioned for the 
post held by him or to which he is entitled by reason of his position 
in a cadre. Even this definition could not possibly cover interim re¬ 
lief. In any case it was clearly the intention to follow on the 
Defence side what had been done on the Civil side. Actually also 
the interim relief has not been included for purposes of fixation of 
pay in the prescribed scale on the Defence side. The Federations 
have argued that since interim relief was treated as part of pay for 
other purposes such as provident fund, overtime, etc., it should 
have been treated as a part of basic pay. They have pointed out 
that the Railways have not excluded interim relief wholly in the 
manner this has been done in the Defence Services. In the Rail¬ 
ways, though the interim relief is not regarded as basic pay, a pro¬ 
vision has been made that if the pay as fixed in the normal manner 
is less than the sum of the employee’s existing pay and interim re¬ 
lief, the pay so fixed will be increased to the stage in the prescribed 
scale next above the sum of existing pay and interim relief. 

56. The interim relief, as its very name indicates, was intended 
purely as an interim measure. To treat it as basic pay is to continue 
it in some form. It is clear from paragraph 74, Part II, page 47 of 
the Pay Commission’s report that the Commission had also no in¬ 
tention of continuing any concession of this nature sanctioned 
during the war or in anticipation of the Pay Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations. Besides, the formula for fixation of pay in the pres¬ 
cribed scales suggested by the Pay Commission provided for an in¬ 
crease in pay and, since the maximum interim relief was only 
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Rs. 4/8/-, the drop, if any, has probably been wiped off by now. In 
view of this and as the orders are of general application, I am un¬ 
able to recommend a re-calculation of pay on this account. 


Second option and fixation of pay on the issue of the final orders on 

the Shahaney Report 

57. When the final orders on the Shahaney Report were passed in 
September 1949 the workers were already on the provisional monthly 
scales of pay and they had been given an option to come on to the 
provisional scales either with effect from the 1st January 1947 or with 
effect from the 1st January 1948. They were given a second option to 
elect either from the 1st January 1947 or from the 1st January 1948 
the scales of pay finally sanctioned on the basis of the Shahaney 
Report. It was, however, decided that their pay in the final scale 
would be determined with reference to their actual pay on the provi¬ 
sional scale and not with reference to their daily rate on the date of 
election. This decision adversely affected some workers. The Direc¬ 
tor General has given the following example to indicate how this 
could have happened: 

Date of election—1-1-47 

Daily rate on 1-1-47—Rs. 1-10-0 (in the scale of 1/8/-.-/2/- 

. 1 / 12 /-) 

Monthly equivalent pay on 1-1-47—Rs. 42/47- 

Pay in provisional scale on 1-1-47—Rs. 43/- (in the scale of 
35—1—50) 

Pay in final scale on 1-1-47—Rs. 43/- (in the scale of 35—1— 
39—2—45). 

If the above individual decided to elect the final scale with effect 
from 1st January 1948 and he was allowed to have his final pay fixed 
with reference to daily rate on that date ( i.e . Rs. 1/12/- giving an 
equivalent monthly rate of Rs. 45/8/-), he would be fixed at Rs. 46 
in the final scale of 40—2—60 and he would continue to earn incre¬ 
ments on that scale. Under the existing orders, however, he is fixed 
only in the final scale of 35—1—39—2—45 and gets Rs. 45/8/- due to 
protection. Since the maximum of the daily scale was Rs. 1/12/- he 
does not earn any further increment until he is promoted to a higher 
scale. 

58. It appears that when the final scales were sanctioned, the orders 
did not authorise the re-fixation of pay under Rule 8 of the Revision 
of Pay Rules but under the normal C.S.R. Rules with reference to the 
pay already fixed in the provisional scale. But the provisional scale, 
as its name signified, was intended to be purely provisional to be 
replaced eventually by the appropriate final scales. As the final 
scales were also sanctioned from 1st January 1947 or from 1st January 
1948 it is not clear to me why the pay was not re-fixed in the final 
scales with reference to the appropriate daily rate on the date of elec¬ 
tion in accordance with the Revision of Pay Rules. I consider that 
the point made by the Federations is valid and where necessary the 
pay should be re-calculated accordingly. 
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Railway analogy 

59. Since the Federations have based their main case almost entire¬ 
ly on what has been done on the Railways, I think it is desirable to 
consider this point a little further before concluding the discussion 
on the various aspects of the problem. The Federations seem to think 
that if the Railways have found it possible to classify the tradesmen 
into skilled and semi-skilled categories and they are able to manage 
without having different grades in one trade, the Ordnance Factories 
should be able to do so. The Director General has explained the 
differences in the nature of work of the two organisations. The 
Ordnance Factories are production units while the Railway work¬ 
shops are mainly repair units. In accordance with the general trend 
of production methods all over the world, the Ordnance Factories 
have introduced automatic and semi-automatic machines to undertake 
mass production. One of the principal features of the modern method 
of mass production is that a complicated job is broken up into rela¬ 
tively simple component parts which can be undertaken by men with 
relatively lower skill. As the Director General has observed, the 
essence of this method is the transfer of the skill from men to 
machines. It leads not only to expeditious production but also to 
attainment of standard quality. The final product may be of very high 
quality but yet it does not necessarily mean that the men employed 
on that work are mostly highly skilled. The Committee during its 
visits to a number of factories has had an opportunity of seeing how 
this system is worked. There is no doubt that the modern methods 
of production do simplify the task of the workers in general (except 
of a few who are required for specially high precision work or for 
the production of jigs etc.). In an industry organised like this, a large 
percentage of the men are bound to be unskilled or semi-skilled and 
the number of skilled workmen would be naturally small. From no 
consideration can there be justification for paying all alike by simply 
lumping them together and calling them a skilled category. 

60. The Railway workshops are mostly engaged on repair work and 
there is little scope for mass production of the type obtaining in the 
Ordnance Factories. Even so, common experience would suggest that 
in the Railways, as in any other industrial organisation, there must be 
need for workmen of varying degrees of skill. As discussed already, 
that was the basis of the Pay Commission’s recommendations regard¬ 
ing the pay of industrial workers including those in the Railways. It 
has been mentioned already that in the Defence Organisation, the 
system of one time scale for each trade (though not exactly on the 
same pattern as in the Railways) has been adopted for MGO Estab¬ 
lishments and the Engineering Branch, but the Committee has had 
to deal with a number of representations for the grant of higher scales 
for more skilled type of work. Not to recognise the existence of vary¬ 
ing degrees of skill is to ignore the obvious. 

61. It has been mentioned already that even on the Railways there 
are, in fact, at least two grades for every trade. A man has to pass 
through either a semi-skilled trade or the basic grade of a skilled 
trade. Further the crossing of the efficiency bar is also dependent 
on the passing of a trade test in the Railways. In other words, the 
existence of distinct degrees of skill has had to be recognised even on 
the Railways. It may be mentioned here, however, that the imposi¬ 
tion of a trade test at the efficiency bar stage does not achieve the 
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same object as the introduction of two distinct scales, because on a 
long time scale with an efficiency bar a worker cannot jump to a 
higher scale, even on the attainment of the requisite skill, before he 
has reached the stage for the crossing of the efficiency bar by the 
normal efflux of time. The Director General has argued with great 
emphasis that a long time scale does not provide sufficient incentive 
for good work. For an industrial organisation like the Ordnance 
Factories where output is of the greatest importance, it is essential 
to provide an incentive for improving one’s skill. A number of short 
scales which provide an opportunity to a man to jump from one scale 
to another on the acquirement of higher skill provide the requisite 
incentive. The Federations’ demand appears to be on behalf of the 
least efficient worker who cannot hope to go up by proving his skill 
from one grade to another, while the management is keen on reward¬ 
ing those who show greater energy and better enthusiasm for work. 

62. It was mentioned in the Shahaney Report and it has been fur¬ 
ther explained by the Director General that it is almost impossible to 
reconcile a long time scale with the piece work system on which a 
very large number of workers in the Ordnance Factories are employ¬ 
ed. The piece work rate is normally derived from the time wages by 
adding an incentive element for extra production. On a time scale 
system, the fixing of a suitable reference point in the scale for cal¬ 
culating the time wage used in the computation of piece work 
rate becomes a problem. Whatever point of reference is adopted for 
the purpose, the result of the time scale system is that for the same 
output the profit varies with the actual wage of the individual. If 
the time scale is very long, it may even happen that an individual with 
longer experience and giving better output would be losing while 
a man with less experience and less output would be gaining. If, 
of course, the reference point is taken as the maximum of the time 
scale, no one need lose, but it would be wholly irrational. In any case 
the net profit would have no relation to the man’s effort or his pay. 
A man would be progressively losing with the increase of his pay. 
Therefore, a time scale and piece work cannot be satisfactorily operat¬ 
ed together and the difficulties increase as the time scale becomes 
longer. While the ideal from the point of view of piece work is a 
fixed daily or hourly time wage, a long time scale like 55—130 would 
be wholly unworkable. 


Costs of production 

63. The Director General has suggested to the Committee that it 
will be undesirable to increase the costs of production unduly. It 
is obvious that on a long time scale a man’s wage increases purely by 
efflux of time and therefore he may draw higher rates of pay without 
any appreciable increase in skill. It is obvious that if a man is paid 
a higher wage than what his output or skill would justify, it can 
only lead to higher costs of production. Similarly, if a man who is in 
effect a learner or semi-skilled is paid a fully skilled rate of pay on 
some theoretical classification of the individual as a skilled trades¬ 
man, it amounts to an overpayment which can only lead to increased 
costs of production. These considerations are very important in the 
Ordnance Factories. 

64. Apart from the need for ensuring that the costs of production 
are not higher in India than elsewhere for articles which are available 
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from abroad, the Ordnance Factories have to accept in peace time a 
lot of civil orders. It is not only to the national interest to do so, but 
it is also to the interests of the workmen because, thereby, unemploy¬ 
ment is reduced. Obviously civil orders cannot be accepted if the 
Factories have tc charge more than the other producers. In fact, the 
Committee has been informed that for this reason the Factories are 
often unable to accept civil orders even on the existing scales of pay. 

During a war, the Ordnance Factories have to expand considerably 
by the recruitment of raw men to undertake additional production. 
To pay such raw men the pay of the fully skilled tradesmen who have 
spent a considerable length of time in acquiring the necessary skill 
and experience is to overpay these raw men. During a war, the 
Ordnance Factories have also to take in as many skilled and expe¬ 
rienced men as are available direct into the skilled categories in order 
that production can be stepped up as quickly as possible, and such 
trained men would naturally like to be paid commensurately higher 
than the raw men. The necessity for a number of scales in one trade, 
in an organisation of this nature, is therefore obvious. 

Conclusions 

65. In the previous paragraphs I have tried to cover all the major 
points brought out by the Federations, the Advisers, the Director 
General and also the points which emerged during the discussions in 
the Committee. I have already indicated my views separately on 
each point and all that now remains for me is to summarise them 
with a view to providing a final answer to the issue placed before the 
Committee. 

66. The following are my views: — 

(a) There is no doubt whatsoever that for industrial workers 

the Pay Commission advocated short time scales and a 
number of scales within one trade. 

(b) The Pay Commission did not consider it either necessary or 

desirable to classify or to re-classify trades into skilled, 
semi-skilled etc. with a view to applying the scales of 
pay recommended by them. Recognising that one cate¬ 
gory merges into the other the Pay Commission recom¬ 
mended certain common scales for skilled and semi-skilled 
categories. 

(c) The classification of certain trades as ‘skilled’ without con¬ 

sideration of the different degrees of skill etc. within one 
trade and the adoption of one long time scale for all such 
trades would be not only not in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Pay Commission, but would be 
wholly unsuited to the Ordnance Factories. 

(d) For a production organisation like the Ordnance Factories, 

men of varying degrees of skill, experience, etc. in the 
same trade are required and the payment of the same 
scale of pay to all would be unjustified and would take 
away all incentive for improving one’s skill. 

(e) An additional reason for not adopting a long time scale for 

any category in the Ordnance Factories is the incompati¬ 
bility of a long time scale with the system of piece work. 
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(f) The variations made by Mr. Shahaney from the scales 

suggested by the Pay Commission are on the whole bene¬ 
ficial to the workers. 

(g) Not only has Mr. Shahaney adopted a system of pay scales 

which is in accordance with the Pay Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations and suited to the requirements of the 
Ordnance Factories, he has framed his detailed proposals 
for the different trades with due care and keeping in 
view all the essential elements. Although he has tried 
to bring about uniformity out of diversity in the various 
Factorie’s, he has given due weight to past practice, to 
the extent necessary. He has taken every care to ensure 
that his gradation is correct and that it is such as should 
be acceptable to all concerned including the workers and 
the management. The gradation has received the general 
approval of the Superintendents of all the Factories, and 
the labour representatives have not been able to estab¬ 
lish any defect in this grading. 

(h) Mr. Shahaney does not claim to have followed an ideal or 

a perfect method of job evaluation based entirely on 
independent data and covering all trades and grades. 
Since this was. neither necessary nor practicable, he 
adopted a simplified method designed to achieve the 
limited objective of bringing about uniformity between 
the different Factories with the minimum of disturbance. 

(i) In the method of job evaluation followed by Mr. Shahaney, 

the maximum number of marks were allotted to the 
degree of skill and while therefore the final grading is 
very largely based on the degree of skill, it does not 
ignore other important factors. It must, therefore, be 
considered an improvement on a system of classification 
with reference to skill only. 

(j) The so-called down gradation of workers does not disclose 

any defect in the Shahaney Report. Such seeming down- 
gradations are an inevitable consequence of a rationalisa¬ 
tion scheme. The perpetuation of the old classification 
which was not based on any scientific or uniform standard 
would have only perpetuated the old diversity and 
defeated the object of rationalisation. The interests of 
workers have been sufficiently safeguarded by appro¬ 
priate instructions that trade test should be conducted 
on practical lines and that promotion to the old grade 
should be permitted irrespective of vacancy. The 
workers have also been assured of their old daily scale 
of pay. 

67. From the views summarised above, it follows that in my 
opinion ‘the Shahaney Report, on the basis of which the present scales 
in the Ordnance Factories have been laid down, provides a satisfactory 
basis for the implementation of the Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions regarding pay scales, having regard to the nature of the work to 
be performed in the Ordnance Factories’. 


483—4 
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Other Recommendations. 

68. While holding that the Shahaney Report as a whole is sound,.. 
I have suggested that the two scales of 35—45 and 36—50 for semi¬ 
skilled workers should be combined into one scale of 35—50. I have 
suggested this mainly for the sake of simplicity and for removing a 
grievance which can be removed without upsetting the pay scheme. 

69. I consider that the other pay scales should remain as they are. 
In my view, they are better in some respects than the scales recom¬ 
mended by the Pay Commission. The existing pay scales fall into a 
pattern and I do not think it is possible to make any significant altera¬ 
tion to any of the scales without destroying the pattern. 

70. I do not agree with the suggestion that all learners and mates 
should be given the scale of 40—60 and that the scale of 36—50 should 
apply mainly to those who are slightly above the unskilled category. 
In my view, the normal scale for learners and semi-skilled workers 
should be 35—50. The scale of 40—60 should apply to those who 
possess higher skill though not of the same degree as would enable 
them to pass the trade test prescribed for fully skilled tradesmen. 

71. I suggest that those workers who, before the introduction of 
the new scales, were classified in a higher grade, should be promoted 
to the corresponding higher grade with retrospective effect from the 
date of election of the new scales, if they pass the necessary trade test 
in one attempt within a period of six months. It follows that those 
(similarly downgraded men) who have already passed in the first 
attempt, should be given retrospective effect to their promotion to 
the higher grade. 

72. I do not recommend that interim relief should be considered 
as basic pay for the purpose of fixation of pay in the new scales under 
the Revision of Pay Rules. I consider that a special dispensation in 
this matter for Defence employees only is not feasible. 

73. I recommend that the pay should be fixed in the final scales 
sanctioned on the basis of the Shahaney Report, in terms of the second 
option, under the Revision of Pay Rules and, for this purpose, the 
pre-prescribed pay should be taken as the daily rate appropriate to 
the date from which the new scales are elected and not the pay on? 
the provisional monchly scales. 
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PAY OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

I. Scope of reference. 

Item (i) of the terms of reference requires the Committee 

“to examine whether the report, generally known as the 
Shahaney Report, on the basis of which the present pay 
scales in the ordnance factories have been fixed, provides 
a satisfactory basis for the implementation of the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations regarding pay scales, 
having regard to the nature of the work to be performed 
in the ordnance factories”. 

In a letter issued on the 11th October 1950 the Committee asked 
the various federations and unions of workers in ordnance factories to 
say whether they had any complaints regarding the pay scales sanc¬ 
tioned on the basis of the recommendations contained in the Shahaney 
Report and, if so, to submit any recommendations that they had for 
any changes in those scales. The written statements submitted by the 
three main Federations of ordnance employees in response to that 
request contained demands of a very comprehensive and far-reaching 
nature. The common objective of all the Federations was to demand 
that the scale of pay of practically every trade and of every grade 
within a trade should be radically altered and substantially raised. 
There were also other suggestions such as, for instance, that certain 
trades should be re-classified under some other category (generally 
more important) or that particular trades should be grouped together 
under a common description. As it appeared that the Federations 
were questioning practically every important aspect of the wage 
structure evolved for ordnance factories, the Committee sought clarifi¬ 
cation from the Defence Ministry of a number of doubtful points. 
The reply received from the Defence Ministry contained the follow¬ 
ing observations: — 

“ . in deciding whether the Shahaney Report does in 

fact carry out the recommendations of the Pay Commis¬ 
sion, the Committee will consider not only the 9 or 10 pay 
scales recommended by the Pay Commission and Mr. 
Shahaney respectively, but also the general principles 
laid down by each for applying these pay scales to the 
different trades. 

.Once it was determined in principle that the Shahaney 

Report did carry out the recommendations of the Pay 
Commission, it should not ordinarily be necessary to go 
into the details of each pay scale. 

If the Committee comes to the generSl conclusion that the 
Shahaney Report fails to implement the Pay Commission’s 
recommendations in regard to the ordnance factories, then 
it was intended that the Committee should make its own 
recommendations regarding the manner in which the Pay 
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Commission’s recommendations should be implemented 
in the ordnance factories. Here again it was thought that 
the Committee would make broad proposals laying down 
certain principles without examining in detail the pay 
scales for each trade.” 

II. Pay Commission’s recommendations. 

2. In order to examine whether the Shahaney Report provides a 
satisfactory basis for the implementation of the Pay Commission’s 
recommendations regarding pay scales, it is necessary, first*of all, to 
examine what those recommendations are, especially in their applica¬ 
tion to ordnance factories. The Pay Commission’s recommendations in 
respect of industrial labour are to be found broadly in three different 
places in the Report. First, there are the general observations in 
respect of pay rates and pay scales of State employees contained in 
section C of Part II, which apply equally to industrial as well as non¬ 
industrial employees. Then there are a number of specific comments 
in respect of ‘Labour’ in section L of Part II. Finally, there are the 
recommendations regarding scales of pay suitable for ordnance fac¬ 
tories contained in paragraph 23, section W, Part III, of the Report. 

3. Section C, Part II, of the Report deals broadly with the level of 
salaries of public servants, the need to adjust them from time to time 
having regard to present-day conditions, the range of salaries of public 
servants of various grades, the length of scales, the rate of increments, 
etc. For our present purpose we are concerned only with the Com¬ 
mission’s observations on classes III and IV of the public service. 
The Commission say at page 43 of the Report as follows: — 

“In the classification scheme that we have recommended, it is 
our intention that class III should comprise not merely 
people with literai'y qualifications but also skilled arti¬ 
sans, no difference being made between training in letters 
and training in crafts. In the modern world, there is no 
justification for regarding the skilled worker as belonging 
to an inferior category when compared with a clerk. Our 
suggestions as to the manner in which one or other of the 
above scales may be adopted for the different grades of 
employees comprised in class III will be seen from our 
observations in the sections (of Part III) dealing with the 
various departments of the public service. In some 
instances we have started a few points above the minima 
of the scales above set out and in a few others we have 
stopped some points short of the maxima.” 

The “above scales” referred to comprise twelve scales starting with 
the scale of Rs. 55—3—85—EB—4—125—5—130 and ending with the 
scale of Rs. 300—20—500. For class IV employees the Pay Commission 
have suggested three scales, namely, 30— \ —35, 35—1—50 and 40—1— 
50—2—60. Of these the lowest, viz., Rs. 30—A—35, “will ordinarily 
apply to the unskilled and unlearned employees”. Jamadars and 
daftaries would be assigned the next category of Rs. 35—50, which 
would apply also to the supervisory grade of the unskilled category. 

4. The Commission say that “the Rs. 35—50 and the Rs. 40—60 
scales may apply to certain varieties of skilled or semi-skilled workers 
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according to the nature of their job and the extent of their skill”. As 
the application of these scales to certain categories of skilled workers 
is one of the main points of attack by the workers, it might be worth 
while to examine the exact significance of the observation quoted 
above. The Commission would consider the skilled worker to be on a 
par with other class III employees for whom a minimum scale of 
Rs. 55—130 has been recommended. In other words, those who are 
skilled, i.e., truly skilled, are not to be assigned a lower scale. This 
is clear also from the fact that the two lower scales of Rs. 35—50 and 
Rs. 40—60, when applied to “certain varieties of skilled or semi-skilled 
workers”, are to be justified by “the nature of their job and the extent 
of their skill”. The reference here is obviously to-an extent of skill 
which falls short of that required of a full-fledged skilled worker. The 
lower scales are, therefore, meant for tradesmen who are less than 
truly skilled or are only on their way to becoming truly skilled. A 
semi-skilled worker is after all a “variety” of the skilled worker. 
Workers may fall in this “less than truly skilled” category in two 
circumstances. First, that category might include a person doing a 
work which, though performed with machines normally used for 
skilled and highly-skilled work, is rough in quality and admits of great 
tolerance. Such a person is doing a semi-skilled job. Secondly, an 
apprentice under training will, until he passes the prescribed test for 
a skilled worker, fall only under the “less than truly skilled” category, 
even though the object of his labours is eventually to turn out to be a 
skilled worker. Thus while in the former case the job itself may fall 
in the category of semi-skilled, in the latter it is the performance of 
the worker that is less than truly skilled. These two instances are 
illustrative of the Pay Commission’s observations at page 194 of their 
Report that “differentiation must, we think, depend not merely on the 
nature of the job but also on quality”. It seems that the Pay Com¬ 
mission had in mind these two categories of persons when they made 
the special observation about the scales Rs. 40—60 and Rs. 35—50. 

5. In section L entitled ‘Labour’, the Pay Commission start with 
the statement that “while recognising that it was not possible for the 
Commission to go into details, it was assumed that it wqpld be possible 
for the Commission to make general recommendations as to the basic 
principles on which the remuneration of industrial employees should, 
be fixed”. The Commission then refer to the request of the Labour 
Department to be provided with “sufficient material to help Govern¬ 
ment in dealing with cases of large bodies of industrial workers” and 
to be given “a rough idea as to the basis on which this (i.e., differentia¬ 
tion between unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled labour in the matter 
of remuneration) could be done with reference to categories”. That 
the Pay Commission attempted no more than to evolve general 
principles and to provide a rough idea as to the basis of remuneration 
has been further clarified by them in section W dealing with the staff 
of the Defence Department. They say: — 

“.We must, however, record at the outset that our examina* 

tion of the terms and conditions of service of these cate¬ 
gories of staff (i.e., civilians paid from Defence Estimates) 
has, for obvious reasons, not been as thorough and com¬ 
plete as we would wish as in the case of other civil 
servants”. 

In view of these indications in more than one place in the Report, 
fit is obvious that any recommendations made by the Pay Commission 
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in respect of the industrial staff in ordnance factories cannot be deem¬ 
ed to be anything more than a broad indication of the principles and 
of the level of salaries that must be taken into account in framing a 
wage structure. To attribute to their detailed recommendations in 
respect of ordnance employees that measure of authority and precise¬ 
ness which the Commission’s great weight has undoubtedly imparted 
to their recommendations in respect of civil servants would be to 
ignore the warning uttered by the Commission themselves. It was 
perhaps because of these considerations that Mr. Shahaney was told 
that he was not strictly tied down to the Pay Commission’s scales. 

6. Starting from what they call the “datum line” of Rs. 30—35 
for unskilled labour, the Commission say that “it will be convenient 
to classify the higher grades into (i) semi-skilled, (ii) skilled and (iii) 
highly skilled”. They reject the request for ignoring the category 
of semi-skilled because, in their view, “many a worker may have to 
pass through it before he can claim to have reached the category of 
‘skilled’, though it may not be easy to say when exactly he crosses the 
dividing line”. Referring to a suggestion that particular occupations 
must be classified as semi-skilled and other occupations classified as 
skilled, the Commission say that that will not be a safe method of 
demarcation as “in one and the same line of work, there may be 
different degrees of skill”. The Commission recommend the constitu¬ 
tion of a Board of three officers “to determine the class in which every 
worker in that establishment is to be based”. 

7. The specific recommendations made by the Pay Commission in 
regard to ordnance factory employees are contained in section W at 
page 347 of the Commission’s Report. After making a general observa¬ 
tion that “as far as the scales of pay are concerned, we recommend 
that civilian employees in ordnance factories should draw scales of 
pay comparable to those prevailing in the Railway Department for 
similar categories of staff”, the Pay Commission proceed to recom¬ 
mend that workers in ordnance factories should be placed on a month¬ 
ly rated basis and “should, according to the degree of skill possessed „ 
be classed inta one or the other of the following scales”: — 


Unskilled 

Rs. 30—g—35. 

Unskilled (Supervisory) 

35—1—50. 

Semi-skilled 

35—1—50 

40—2—60 

60—3/2—75 

Skilled (including 

40—2—60 

supervisory) 

60—3/2—75 

75—3—105 

Highly skilled 

90—5—120 

125—185 


The various scales mentioned above are not special to ordnance 
factories. More or less the same scales have been recommended for 
adoption by all Departments of Government employing industrial 
labour such as the Railways, the Mints, the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Government Printing Presses etc. 
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8. An important recommendation of the Pay Commission is that 
the daily-rated workers should, as far as possible, be brought on to 
monthly scales of pay. They say that the daily-rated system has 
come in for a great deal of criticism involving, as it does, inferiority 
of status, an element of uncertainty and absence of leave and other 
privileges. 


III. History of wage-fixation in ordnance factories. 

9. There are 20 ordnance and clothing factories employing over 
50,000 industrial workers. The Shahaney Report mentions the total 
strength of the workers other than labourers in existence at the time 
of the enquiry as 24,056 distributed over 308 trades and 249 pay scales. 
Some of the factories came -into existence during and after the last 
war, while the others are old ones. The Pay Commission have 
observed in their Report that the absence of a proper system of classi¬ 
fication has been responsible for a lack of homogeneity among civi¬ 
lians paid from Defence Estimates in matters of recruitment, pay, 
emoluments, disciplinary control, etc. Until the implementation of 
the Pay Commission’s recommendations, the daily-rated system of 
wage structure was prevalent in all ordnance factories for industrial 
labour. That system also allowed for annual increments. The num¬ 
ber of daily-rated pay scales for each trade was, however, very large 
and the scales were different from factory to factory. That nothing 
short of “virtual chaos” reigned in the wage structure of the factories 
has vividly been brought out in the following extracts from the reports 
of the Director-General of Ordnance Factories submitted to the Com¬ 
mittee from time to time: — 

(1) “Since there were a very large number of daily rates un¬ 

related to skill etc. involved in the job—for even in the 
same grade in a trade men were paid at different rates in 
different factories—the final scales adopted cannot, and. 
should not, correspond in entirety with the daily rates 
previously in force. Previously the categorisations 
according to degrees of skill—“unskilled” or “semi-skill¬ 
ed” and “skilled”—were as conflicting and, incongruous 
as the daily rates were: an employee in the same grade 
of a particular trade had been differently classified in 
different factories and, even in the same factory, a worker 
requiring greater skill, effort and responsibility had been 
classified in a lower category of skill.” (Reply to Calcutta 
Federation). 

(2) “For one thing it can be shown, ad nauseum that there was 

neither system nor method in the classifications by skill 
where it existed and that such classifications did not 
exist in other factories; these anomalies would make it 
impracticable for any uniform all-India scales to be 

adopted in the ordnance factories.we have 

explained over and over again the reasons for the im¬ 
practicability of initial fixation according to the existing 
skill classifications since no authoritative, unconflicting or 
uniform classifications existed in all factories”. (Re¬ 
joinder to Calcutta Federation’s arguments). 
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(3) “There was no uniformity in trade classifications or pay 
scales for the same work and skill between factories or 
even in the different sections within the same factory. 
The terms of reference of the Shahaney Report which 
was designed to bring order out of this virtual chaos 
clearly specified for the investigation and suggestion of 
suitable scales of pay”. (Kanpur rejoinder). 

10. Two of the instances given by the Director-General in illustra¬ 
tion of these statements are given below: — 

(a) Beltman classified as unskilled by Ordnance Factory. Katni 

(pay scale Re. 0-8-0 to 1-8-0); skilled (Rs. 1-8-0 to 1-12-0) 
and semi-skilled (Re. 0-14-0 to 1-4-0) by Metal and Steel 
Factory, Ishapore; semi-skilled grade II (Re. 0-14-0 to 
1-4-0) in Rifle Factory, Ishapore; semi-skilled grade I 
(Re. 1-0-0 to 1-7-0) and semi-skilled grade II (Re. 0-10-0 to 
0-15-0) in Ordnance Factory, Muradnagar; 

(b) Fettlers (steel casting) employed on precisely the same 

work in both Metal and Steel Factory, Ishapore, and 
Ordnance Factory, Muradnagar, were classified as semi¬ 
skilled by the former (Re. 1-0-0 to 2-0-0; 0-12-0 to 1-4-0) 
and skilled, semi-skilled grades I and II bv the latter 
(Rs. 1-8-0 to 1-12-0; 1-0-0 to 1-7-0 and 0-10-0 to 0-15-0). 

11. That was the unenviable state of affairs of the wage structure 
in ordnance factories when, in 1947, as a result of the Pay Commis¬ 
sion’s report, the first attempt at rationalisation was made. The 
Civilians in Defence Services (Revision of Pay), Rules, 1947, published 
under notification No. 2972, dated the 31st December 1947, laid down 


the following 

scales for tradesmen: — 


Workmen 

Existing scale 

Prescribed scale 

Highly skilled; 

Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per day and 

Rs. 3 — 8—0 to Rs. 4 par day. 

Under 

consideration. 

.Skilled : 

/ 


Grade ‘A’ 
Grade ‘B’ 
Grade ‘C’ 

Rs. 2—12 — 0 to 3 — 8 — 0 per day 

Rs. 1 — d2—0 to 2—12—0 per day )- 
Rs. 1—8—0 to 1—12—0 per day J 

Rs. 40—2—60—EE 
4—120. 

Semi-skilled : 



Grade ‘D’ 

Re. 1—0 — 0 to 1 — '6 — 0 per day 

Rs. 35 —■!— 50. 

Unskilled labour : 



Grade ‘E’ 

Re. 0 — 11 — 0 <o I — 2 — 0 p t day 

Fa. 30— i-35. 

Grade ‘F’ 

Re. 0 — 10 — '0 IO 0 — 14 — 0 per day 

Fa. 30- J—35. 

Boy artisans. 
Boys. 

Re. 0 — 6 — 0 to 0 — -14 — 0 p?r"day\ 

Re. 0 — 6 — 0 to 0 — 10 — -0 per day J" 

Fs. 20—1—25. 
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Unskilled Supervisory : 

Mates and Mukaddams : Re. 1— 0—0 to 1—6 —0 per day. Rs. 35— 1 — 50. 

These scales of pay were, however, not acted upon for various reasons, 
the more important of which were: — 

(1) that the “existing scales” replaced by the prescribed scales 

were those in existence only in one factory and did not 
correspond to the prevailing scales in other factories; 

(2) that the classification of workers as “highly skilled”, 

“skilled” etc. based solely on the existing scales of pay 
was unsound; 

(3) that the scale of pay prescribed for the “skilled” category 

was too long; and 

(4) that an efficiency bar ought not to find a place in a salary 

scale for workers. 

12. In view of the urgent need to evolve some monthly scales for 
accommodating workers brought over from the daily-rated system. 
Government published a series of “provisional” scales of pay under 
notification No. 1045, dated the 23rd June 1948, in supersession of the 
scales laid down under the notification of the 31st December 1947. 
"The provisional scales were as follows: — 

Group 1—Rs. 125—6—185. 

Group 2—Rs. 90—5—120. 

Group 3—Rs. 75—3—105. 

Group 4—Rs. 60—5/2—75—3—90. 

Group 5—Rs. 60—3/2—75. 

Group 6—Rs. 45—2—75. 

Group 7—Rs. 40—2—60. 

Group 8—Rs. 35—1—50. 

The procedure for the transfer of workers from the daily scales 
to the provisional scales was outlined in letter No. 1038/A/O.F. 12-A, 
dated the 27th September 1948. Generally speaking, what was done 
was to place a worker on the scale in which 26 times his daily wages 
fell, rounded up to the next higher step. Where 26 times the daily 
wages fell in two overlapping scales, the lower one was adopted. The 
starting pay on the selected scale was to be determined by a formula 
similar to that contained in Rule 8 of the Civilians in Defence 
Services (Revision of Pay) Rules, 1947. To the general rule of placing 
a worker on the scale in which 26 times his daily wages fell were two 
exceptions. In the first case, workers on daily wages with-a minimum 
between Rs. 1-8-0 and 1-14-0 and a maximum between Rs. 2-14-0 and 
■3-4-0 were to be placed on the scale of Rs. 45-2-75. In the second case, 
workers on daily wages with a minimum falling between Rs. 2 and 
2-6-0 and a maximum falling between Rs. 3-6-0 and 3-12-0 were to be 
placed on the scale of Rs. 60—5/2—75—3—90. As may readily be 
seen, these scales were slightly advantageous to workers near the 
minima but slightly disadvantageous to those near the maxima. Un¬ 
skilled and semi-skilled workers gained by the fixation of their 
minima at Rs. 30 and 35. Otherwise, the only gain which accrued to 
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the bulk of the skilled workers by their transfer from daily scales to- 
monthly scales was the limited increase, generally equal to one in¬ 
crement, resulting from the operation of Rule 8(1) of the Civilians in 
Defence Services (Revision of Pay) Rules, 1947. 

13. It will be seen that all the provisional scales except the two 
special ones, namely. Rs. 45—2—75 and 60—5/2—75—3—90, were those 
mentioned at page 347 of the Pay Commission’s Report. Apparently, 
the Ministry of Defence did not consider the automatic adoption of 
the pay scales recommended by the Pay Commission a sufficient 
answer to the problem of rationalisation of wages. Moreover, neither 
the Pay Commission nor the orders relating to the provisional scales 
gave any indication as to the specific scales which should apply to 
particular trades or the number of grades and scales required for a 
particular trade. Fixation of pay on the provisional scales merely 
served to tide over an emergency; but the provisional scales were no 
answer to the demand for a proper wage structure based on monthly 
scales. It was in that context that Mr. S. J. Shahaney, an officer of 
the Directorate of Ordnance Factories, was deputed “to investigate- 
and suggest, after consulting labour representatives, wherever possi¬ 
ble, suitable scales of pay for all classes of previously daily-rated 
workmen in ordnance and clothing factories with due consideration 
to the varying degree of skill required for various trades”. Mr. 
Shahaney says in his report that he was told not to regard himself as 
precluded from suggesting scales of pay which were not strictly in 
conformity with the Pay Commission’s scales “if such a course is more 
equitable and in the financial interests of the State”. In pursuance 
of that directive, Mr. Shahaney visited all the factories during a period 
of three months, of which one-third of the time was spent by him on 
inspection and study of the processes and the various trades in the* 
different factories and the remaining two-thirds on discussions with 
the management and labour unions. He submitted a report to Gov¬ 
ernment on the 7th February 1949, which is the subject-matter of the- 
present enquiry. 


IV. The Shahaney Report 

14. As the Shahaney Report forms the basis of the wage structure- 
which has been rejected by the workers, it is necessary to analyse it 
closely. The Report consists of 8 chapters and a number of appen¬ 
dices, of which the most important is appendix III, which gives the- 
scales of pay recommended for the various trades and the various 
grades of a trade. Chapter I—Introduction. Chapter II—Terms of 
Reference, and Chapter VIII—Other Recommendations do not touch 
on the substance of the report and may be ignored for our present 
purpose. Chapter VI emphasises the necessity of fixing percentages 
for the various grades of tradesmen authorised for each section," of 
formulating trade test requirements and of holding trade tests 
periodically. Chapter VII deals with “Representations by Labour”, 
about which more will be said later on. We are thus left with three- 
chapters constituting the core of the Report, namely— 

Chapter III—Selection of suitable scales of pay. 

Chapter IV—Annual Increments, and 

Chapter V—Classification of Workmen. 



15. Chapter III is the most important one of the Report. In para¬ 
graphs 4 to 6 the case for the adoption of a series of short scales 
spanning the range Rs. 35—185 has been argued. In paragraphs 7 to 
12, Mr. Shahaney makes out a case for evolving a semi-skilled grade 
II on Rs. 35—45 below the scale of Rs. 35—1—50 included in the pro¬ 
visional scales. He arrives at this conclusion by pointing out that out 
of 24,056 workers, 66 per cent, were on daily scales, the maximum 
of which multiplied by 26 was less than Rs. 40 per month and that a 
number of such workers needed only upto a month’s training and 
could hardly be called semi-skilled. Mr. Shahaney considers the 
scale of Rs. 35—1—50 excessive for them. He justifies his conclu¬ 
sion by pointing out that the bulk of the 66 per cent, though 
designated as filers, vicemen, stampers, weighmen, fettlers, etc., were 
on daily scales which were the same as, or even less than, the scales 
of pay of unskilled (heavy) workers. Such workers, he says, are not 
unskilled but are not semi-skilled either. Hence he argues the 
necessity for a lower semi-skilled grade of Rs. 35—45. In paragraphs 
13 to 17 he arrives at the conclusion that the scale of pay of Rs. 32—40 
should be sanctioned for workers doing “dirty”, “heavy” and certain 
types of “danger” work and that for workers doing certain selected 
types of “danger” work (paragraph 15), a scale of Rs. 35—45 would 
be appropriate. Without any further explanation or discussion Mr. 
Shahaney then proceeds to recommend 11 scales in paragraph 18 of 
that chapter. Those scales are included in the comparative state¬ 
ment given in paragraph 18 below. 

16. The only changes which Mr. Shahaney made in the provisional 
scales were— 

(1) the addition of two new scales, namely, one (Rs. 32—40) for 

“dirty”, “heavy” and certain classes of “danger” workers 
and another (Rs. 35—45) for semi-skilled grade II and 
certain other classes of “danger” workers; 

(2) the addition of yet another scale (Rs. 105—130) for skilled 

workers; and 

(3) slight increases in the maximum of a skilled scale (Rs. 90— 

120) and in the minimum of the highly-skilled scale 
(Rs. 125—185). 

The Report gives no reasons for the changes mentioned in items 
(2) and (3) above. There is also no mention in it of the adequacy or 
appropriateness of the remaining scales for skilled workers. 

17. Chapter IV deals with annual increments. After saying that 
“the monthly pay of any workman whose work, conduct and attend¬ 
ance, have been satisfactory, shall not be, at any time, less than what 
it would have been had he remained on daily rate of pay”, Mr. 
Shahaney increases the annual increment slightly in 3 cases and 
reduces it in one case as follows: — 


Provisional scale 
Rs. 

35—1—50 

45—2—75 

75—3—105 

125—6—185 


Shahaney scale 
Rs. 

35—1J—50. 
45—21—75. 
75—3—90—5—105 
135—5—155—6—185. 
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There is no explanation why these minor changes were considered 
necessary or whether they were deemed adequate to prevent loss to 
workers, some of whom had been receiving substantial rates of incre¬ 
ments while on daily rates of pay. 

18. With the changes, as mentioned above, first in the scales of 
pay (Chapter III) and then in the rates of increments (Chapter IV), 
the Shahaney scales may be compared as follows with the provisional 
scales on the one hand and the final scales sanctioned by Government 
on the other: — 



Provisional 

Shahaney scales. 


Scales finally 


scales . 



sanctioned, by 





Government. 


Ks. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1. 

30— i— 35 

30—i—35 

■Unskilled. 

30—i—35 

2. 


32—35—1— 40 

Unskilled 1 

32—J—35—1—40 




dirty ’ etc.J 


3. 


35—1—36—li—45 

Semi skilled "1 35'—1—39—2i—45 




Grade II. 

/ 

4. 

35—1—50 

35—4—50 

Semi-skilled 1 

36—1—40—2—50 




Grade I J 


5. 

40—2—60 

40—2—60 

Skilled 

40—2—60 

6. 

45—2—75 

45—2f— 75 

do. 

46—2—60—3—75 

7. 

AA_Q In _7K 




OU—O/ i— / O 




8. 

60—5/2—75 

60—3—90 

Skilled 

60—3—90 


—3—90 




9. 

75—3—105 

75—3—90*?W 

do. 

75—3—90—5—1 Off 



5—105 



10 

90—5—120 

90—5—130 

do. 

90—5—130 ' 

11. 


105—5—130 

do. 

105—5-130 

12. 

125—6—185 

135—5-155 

Highly skilled 

135—5—155—6 — 



6—185 


185. 


19. Chapter V of the Report is entitled “Classification of Workers” 
After saying that the number of grades considered necessary for each 
trade and the scale appropriate to each grade have been given in 
Appendix III, the Chapter proceeds to compare the scales proposed by 
Mr. Shahaney with those obtaining in other Central Government 
Departments—especially the Technical Development Establishment. 
He says that since the inspection wings of the Directorate of Techni¬ 
cal Development Establishment are located in or very near ordnance 
and clothing factories, and since also in the past the schedule of 
wages of the two establishments were mostly the same, “ it is most 
essential in order to avoid serious unrest amongst labour of the 
Technical Development and Ordnance and Clothing Factories Estab¬ 
lishments, that there should he no difference in the prescribed scales 
of pay for corresponding trades in the two establishments”. He then 
proceeds to say in the very next sentence that “it has, unfortunately, 
not been possible for various reasons to suggest pay scales for a num¬ 
ber of trades in line with the prescribed scales of pay for correspond¬ 
ing trades in the Directorate of Technical Development Establish¬ 
ments”. After examining the unitary pay scales prescribed for the 
six groups ‘A’ to ‘F’ of trades in Technical Development Establish¬ 
ments, Mr. Shahaney says that the scales of pay for certain trades in 
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those establishments are very high and “apparently bear no relation- 
ship either to the existing scales of pay in the ordnance and clothing 
factories or to the degree of skill required”. He also rejects the long 
scales for skilled and semi-skilled workers prescribed in railway 
workshops. According to him, on the railways also “the prescribed 
scales of pay for certain trades have apparently no relationship to the 
existing scales of pay for the trade in the ordnance and clothing 
factories or to the degree of skill required”. Thus Mr. Shahaney 
rejected the scales prescribed in Technical Development Establish¬ 
ments and on the Railways for identical reasons. 

20r Criticising the attempts made by Mr. Shahaney to compare the 
conditions of work and the pay scales obtaining in ordnance factories 
with those obtaining in Railway workshops and other Defence estab¬ 
lishments, the Federations have stated that Mr. Shahaney did not 
visit any Railway workshop or any Defence establishments other than 
factories before arriving at his conclusions. To this the reply of the 
Director-General of Ordnance Factories is as follows: — 

“One criticism that has been levied is that Mr. Shahaney did 
not study the conditions of scales relative to skills in 
other installations before making his proposals. Al¬ 
though we have agreed that Mr. Shahaney did not visit 
other installations before making his Report, the condi¬ 
tions in these installations are not unknown to him, and 
Mr. Shahaney has worked in the Railway workshop at 
Moghalpura. In the course of our work for the Army we 
have a fairly accurate knowledge of the conditions, work¬ 
ing methods, and capacities and limitations of other 
Defence installations as well as Railway workshops. 
Moreover, Mr. Shahaney’s Report itself is evidence of 
the fact that the scales of Railway and other Defence 
installations have been examined, some examined rather 
critically, in relation to skills and working conditions and 
comparisons made wherever necessary in the essential 
statistics furnished with the Report. 

If this is a criticism of the unsoundness or unscientific quality 
of Mr. Shahaney’s Report, it can equally be argued that 
the Waterhouse Award and classification of Railway 
trades are unscientific because ordnance factories are not 
visited”. 

I do not propose to examine whether the Waterhouse Award and 
the classification made on the Railways are scientific or not. but I must 
point out that the Waterhouse Award does not seek to compare railway 
scales with ordnance factory scales or to justify a departure from the 
wage structure obtaining in ordnance factories. Had that Tribunal 
attempted to do so, I should certainly have expected it to visit ordnance 
factories in order to verify whether its assumptions were based on 
facts or not. 

21. That is all that the Shahaney Report says. Though Chapter V 
of the Report says that “the existing daily scales of pay and the propos¬ 
ed monthly scales of pay for each trade in Ordnance and Clothing 
Factories are shown at Appendix III, pages 1 to 34”, nothing is said of 
the reasons why particular scales have been considered appropriate 
for particular trades or why it is held that a certain trade should have 
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a certain number of grades. The selection of 8 or 10 scales is but a 
small part in the building up of a wage structure. Mr. Shahaney’s 
main task, therefore, lay in the appropriate utilization of those scales 
in the evolution of a proper wage structure. If, therefore, the Report 
contains no mention of how appendix III was built up, it must be 
deemed to have missed the most vital part of the job. 

V. Complaints against the Shahaney Report 

22. All the three Federations of ordnance employees have unani¬ 
mously rejected the Shahaney Report and the wage structure based on 
it. The main burden of their complaints is that the implementation of 
the recommendations of the Pay Commission in the manner envisaged 
by the Shahaney Report has not only dashed the hopes entertained by 
workers of a distinct amelioration in their conditions of service, but 
has actually resulted in down-gradation of a status, in the fixation of 
low scales of pay for important trades, in serious blocks at the maxima 
of scales, and in loss of future prospects resulting from down-grada¬ 
tions. The implementation of the Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions, they claim, started with the issue of “scrappy, illogical and 
confusing notifications and orders” and even the final orders of Gov¬ 
ernment dated the 5th September 1949 were not in consonance with the 
letter and spirit of the Pay Commission’s recommendations. “What 
was actually done was to take the monthly pay of workman as settled 
by the provisional order made on the 27th September 1948 as the basis 
and to fit him in one of the pay scales in which the amount of the said 
monthly pay would find a place”. 

23. The more important of the specific objections raised by the 
Federations to the Shahaney Report may be summarised as follows: — 

(i) Mr. Shahaney’s proposals for rationalisation of pay scales are 

not based on any scientific classification of the different 
trades into highly skilled, skilled and semi-skilled cate¬ 
gories. As a result, skilled workers have in several cases 
been placed on scales prescribed for semi-skilleld and un¬ 
skilled workers. 

(ii) It is necessary to settle the skilled and semi-skilled categories 

of work on the lines of the classification made by the 
Waterhouse Tribunal set up for railway employees before 
pay scales can scientifically be worked out. In the case of 
unskilled and semi-skilled categories, there should be only 
one scale each with a separate scale for supervisors. In 
the case of skilled trades there would be no objection to 
having as many as three grades for each trade. 

<iii) All workers who have been working in any of the skilled 
categories for not less than three years prior to 1948 
should be deemed to be skilled workmen. According to 
the Waterhouse Report, a workman who had been admit¬ 
ted to a skilled grade of a trade prior to the 1st September 
1939 was to be classified as a skilled tradesman without a 
further trade test and any workman who had been admit¬ 
ted to a skilled trade after the 1st September 1939 and 
had passed a trade test was also to be so classified without 
a fresh test. Such an arrangement should have been 
accepted in ordnance factories. 
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(iv) Modern methods of job evaluation, reported to have been 

adopted by Mr. Shahaney, are not wholly suited to the 
conditions in India. 

(v) Job evaluation was not done at all to the knowledge of the 

Federations. If it was done on a limited scale without 
their knowledge, it was not done scientifically. One 
Federation has stated that “no job analysis was done at 
the time of prescribing the scales for the various posts but 
something was done after the Committee of Inquiry was 
appointed”. If job evaluation is to be made the basis of 
the wage structure, it should be re-done with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Federations. 

(vi) It was beyond the capacity of a single officer to carry out a 

scientific job evaluation of such a large number of trades 
in so short a time. 

(vii) Workers were not consulted by Mr. Shahaney on the details 

of the scheme before he formulated his report. For in¬ 
stance, though the Ammunition Factory Union, Kirkee, 
came into existence in 1947 and was functioning in 1949, it 
was not consulted. What Mr. Shahaney consulted was a 
Welfare Committee and not a Works Committee. Even 
the Central Federation which was in existence was not 
consulted. 

(viii) Most of the grades in ordnance factories should, as suggested 
by the Pay Commission, have been equated with the 
corresponding grades on the Railways, and the same 
scales as on the Railways should have been allowed. 

(ix) The Pay Commission did not make a detailed study of the 
case of ordnance employees. The broad recommendations 
contained in the Chapter dealing with the Defence Depart¬ 
ment are to be implemented in the light of the general 
principles enunciated elsewhere in the report. As the Pay 
Commission have equated conditions in ordnance factories 
with those on the Railways, greater regard to the railway 
scales should have been paid. 

(x) As the Pay Commission have definitely ruled out that no 

distinction is to be made between skill in letters and skill 
in crafts, the scale of Rs. 55—130 applicable to clerks 
should, as on the Railways, have been applied to skilled 
workers in ordnance factories. The short scales which 
have been recommended by the Pay Commission for 
Defence establishments have been recommended also for 
Railways and other Defence establishments under the 
D.T.D., D.M.E., and D.O.S., and if all these authorities 
chose a unitary scale in preference to a series of short 
scales, the ordnance factories also should have fallen in 
line with them. 

(xi) Even if it be considered that a series of short scales are pre¬ 

ferable to a long scale, the minimum of the lowest scale 
for skilled workers should be at least Rs. 55. Even then 
the normal expectation of a skilled worker of going upto 
Rs. 130 may be frustrated for want of vacancies in the 
higher grades. 


485—8 
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(xii) Short scales, even if justifiable in mass production sections, 
are unsuitable for maintenance sections. 

(xiii) As the minimum pay of a skilled tradesman should be Rs. 55, 
the scale of Rs. 40—2—60 and 46—2—60—3—75 should not 
be prescribed for the skilled category. As these scales 
have been so prescribed, the spirit of the Pay Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations has not been observed. 

(xiv) Though the Pay Commission have recommended three scales 

for the semi-skilled category, viz., Rs. 35—1—50, 40—2—60 
and 60—3/2—75, the Shahaney Report has recommended, 
and Government have sanctioned, only two scales, viz., 
Rs. 35—1—39—2—45 and 36—1—40—2—50, the higher of 
which is practically the same as the lowest of the three 
recommended by the Pay Commission. Inasmuch as the 
semi-skilled category has been deprived of the two 
higher scales, the Shahaney Report does not implement 
the Pay Commission’s recommendations. 

(xv) The various grades of each trade were not fixed on any 

principles but were chosen to suit the daily scales pre¬ 
viously in force for large groups of workers. Fixation 
of grades for skilled trades in ordnance factories can be 
made equitably only after a thorough study and compari¬ 
son of the nature of work carried out by artisans and 
the type of work carried out by their counterparts in 
private industry and allied Government establishments. 

(xvi) The Pay Commission’s recommendation (para. 226, page 126 

of Report) that a number of grades might be necessary in 
a trade can be applied to factories “only when a tribunal 
of experts decides that there should be more grades for 
a trade”. 

(xvii) The criterion for fixation of grades and scales was not 
skill and proficiency but the previous daily rate. The 
placing of workers in the lowest grade sanctioned for the 
trade in which 26 times their daily wages fell was un¬ 
scientific and led to undeserved down-gradations. Thus 
a worker previously graded A. sometimes after trade 
tests, has sometimes had his pay fixed in the B or C grade 
merely because he had the misfortune to be on low daily 
rates. If the management was unwilling to recognize the 
trade tests previously passed, the least they could have 
done was to hold a trade test before down-gradation. 

(xviii) In any case when a down-graded worker passes the re¬ 
quisite test, he should be restored to the higher grade 
with effect from the date of the election, viz., 1st January 
1947 or 1st January 1948. 

(xix) The differentials that existed prior to the introduction of 
the revised scales of pay as between unskilled, semi¬ 
skilled and skilled categories have not been maintained 
in determining the scales for the skilled category. The 
scales for the skilled category should, therefore, be higher 
than those prescribed. 
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(xx) The recommendations of the Pay Commission have not been 

observed inasmuch as previous scales have not been in¬ 
creased by 67J per cent, corresponding to the cost of 
living index of 160—175 at which prices are eventually 
expected to stabilise. 

(xxi) The fixation of the initial pay of workers on the prescribed 

scales was faulty inasmuch as the so called “interim 
relief” was not treated as pay though it had been treated 
as such for various other purposes and had also been 
taken into account on the Railways. 

VI. Secrecy—its greatest defect 

24. Though the Shahaney Report was the basis of the new wage 
structure affecting more than 50,000 workers of ordnance factories, 
which had been evolved out of what, over a period of 30 years, had 
become a haphazard and chaotic system of daily wages, it was, 
according to the Director-General, treated as a “confidential document 
intended for departmental use” until the agitation of the Federations 
compelled disclosure of its contents. Until then all that the workers 
knew was that Mr. Shahaney had gone round to the various factories 
and made certain enquiries in regard to wages and classification of 
workers. To a question whether Mr. Shahaney had issued any ques¬ 
tionnaire, letter or other correspondence to the management and the 
various labour unions and works committee at the commencement of 
his labours and whether there was any record of any discussions held 
with them, the Director-General has replied as follows: — 

“To ensure the timely completion of the work, personal contacts 
rather than correspondence with the management and 
labour representatives were preferable. No letters or 
questionnaires were, therefore, addressed by Mr. Shaha¬ 
ney to the management or labour unions or works com¬ 
mittees prior to his visits and there is, therefore, no cor¬ 
respondence of that description available. During visits, 
however, he discussed in detail the classifications of 
workmen and after and during these discussions he 
obtained the recommendations from various unions (as 
already submitted to the Committee) as well as from the 
management. The U. & M.P. and Poona Federations 
did not exist at the time and the only existing Federation, 
the All India Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta, 
was not separately consulted since all its individual 
unions were consulted.” 

25. The “recommendations from various unions” referred to in the 
extract above were in fact repersentations made by some unions as 
to the scales which they expected for particular trades, the possibility 
of classification by skills and similar matters and were not comments 
or suggestions on the enquiry that was in progress or on any scheme 
or line of approach unfolded by Mr. Shahaney. Certain typical repre¬ 
sentations received by Mr. Shahaney from the unions are summarised 
below:— 1 

(a) Harness and Saddlery Factory Employees Union 

In a letter addressed to the Special Officer (on tour) dated the 1st 
September 1948, the union says: — 

“We submit herewith our recommendations for each grade 
prescribed in the standard schedule of wages. There 
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was no time for a proper job rating of the various desig¬ 
nations and as such the grades suggested above are 
approximations.” 

(b) Gun and Shell Factory Mazdoor Union, Cossipore 

In a letter dated the 31st July 1948, the union says: — 

“During our discussion on the 29th instant, your goodself were 
pleased to raise certain points regarding classification of 
workers. We are preparing another short memorandum 
on the subject and shall submit it to you as soon as 
possible. 

In conclusion I beg to state that our union is affiliated to the 
All-Bengal Ordnance Employees’ Federation. We hope 
that the views expressed by us will receive the approvaL 
of the Federation but in case of divergance of views, 
theirs will stand." 

(c) The Cordite Factory Labour Union, Aravankadu 

In its letter dated the 15th October 1948, the Union wrote as 
follows: —• 

“We herewith submit for your consideration a memorial 
explaining the position of the members of our union. 

We rest with the assurance that it will receive your earnest 
and sympathetic consideration.” 

(d) The Labour Union, Ordnance Factory, Katni 

“An emergency meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Union, Ordnance Factory, Katni, was called on 
14th September 1948 to discuss the subject of Pay Com¬ 
mission to the Special Officer appointed by D.G., O.F. 
to settle the disputes and complications arising out of 
Pay Commission. 

Before putting in the grievances, the Labour Union cordially 
welcomes the Special Officer deputed by the Government 
and hopes to receive his best co-operation and inspiring 
sympathy with regard to the settlement of Pay Commis¬ 
sion which is outstanding since the last 20 months.” 

26. That the discussion was largely confined to general topics is 
clear from Part VII of the Shahaney Report entitled “representations 
by labour”. The representations examined by Mr. Shahaney in that 
part cover 8 matters, namely,— 

(i) Fixation of pay by the multiple of 30 instead of 26. 

(ii) Adjustment of dearness allowance. 

(iii) Classification of workmen into ‘highly-skilled’, ‘skilled’ 

‘semi-skilled’, and ‘unskilled’ categories. 

(iv) Inadequacy of the scale of increments on the provisional 

scales. 

(v) Certain questions about piece-workers. 

(vi) A dispute regarding the ascertainment of the daily wages 

in the Cordite Factory, Aravankadu. 

(vii) Disparity between pay scales of ordnance factories and 

other Central Government departments. 

(viii) Non-payment of dearness allowance on unpaid holidays. 
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To attribute to such representations, resolutions and memorials 
of unions the status of consultation with unions on the details of a 
scheme of job evaluation said to have been undertaken by Mr. Shaha- 
ney is, I am afraid, to stretch the meaning of consultation too far. 

VII. Absence of mention of job evaluation in the Shahaney Reprot 

27. The Committee is now told that the evolution of grades for 
each trade and the assignment of a pay scale to each grade were 
the outcome of a job evaluation undertaken by Mr. Shahaney during 
the three months that he spent in visiting the various factories. In 
the whole of the Shahaney Report there is not one word to indicate 
that a job evaluation was undertaken. In fact, as I have explained 
earlier in my detailed examination of the contents of the Shahaney 
Report, there is no indication at all how the majority of the scales 
were evolved or applied. Far from any mention of job evaluation, 
such slight indications as are contained in the Report purport to show 
that the scales were perhaps evolved as a result of classification by 
skills. The 11 scales evolved in paragraph 18, Chapter III, of the 
Report have been apportioned between ‘highly skilled’, ‘skilled’, ‘semi¬ 
skilled grade I’, ‘semi-skilled grade II’, ‘unskilled dirty’ and ‘unskilled’ 
categories. In paragraph 9 of the same chapter occurs the statement 
that “in determining whether a particular trade is skilled, semi¬ 
skilled or unskilled, the period of training necessary to train an un¬ 
skilled worker to perform satisfactorily an operation must be neces¬ 
sarily taken into consideration”, which is suggestive of an inference 
that classification by skills was resorted to. Again in paragraph 12, 
the author proceeds to evolve two scales for the semi-skilled category. 
The Director-General has explained that “the recommendations were 
recapitulated for the proposed 11 scales in the form laid down by the 
Central Pay Commission for easy comparison. This must not be 
taken to mean that each grade of the trade was deliberately classified 
according to the skill involved”. While it is easy for me at this stage 
to accept the statement of the Director-General, the Federations 
could not be expected to overlook an inference that was obvious and 
to make conjectures regarding job evaluation, about which not a word 
is found in the Report. That the Federations were ignorant of the 
conduct of job evaluation is clear from the fact that in none of the 
original representations made to this Committee as late as the end 
of 1950 is there any mention of, or attack on, any job evaluation 
operation undertaken by Mr. Shahaney. In view of the objections 
taken by them to every aspect of the Shahaney Report, this failure 
to raise objections regarding job evaluation could not have been 
accidental. 

28. The very first occasion on which the Director-General made 
some reference to job evaluation was in his reply to the Calcutta 
Federation’s representation to the Committee in the course of which 
he said:—• 

“Since in the conditions of work in ordnance factories, in one 
and the same trade there are different degrees of skill, 
the classification did not attempt any sub-division of 
the trades into categories of skill, but in the spirit of 
job evaluation, having regard to the skill, effort, respon¬ 
sibility and other special conditions relating to each job. 
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to each grade of a trade was assigned a scale. 

short of scientific job analysis or job evaluation, which 
as the Central Pay Commission have observed is more 
easily said than done, the very object of the rationalisa¬ 
tion scheme was to correlate wages with skill required 
etc. This is the first attempt known in India at applying 
the principles of job analysis for devising suitable wage 
scales.” 

Even this statement led me, as it probably did others too, to 
gather the impression that a scientific job evaluation was not done 
but that “the spirit of job evaluation” was kept in mind when “to 
each grade of a trade was assigned a scale”. 

29. It was during the Director-General’s rejoinder to the All-India 
Employees’ Federation’s case as argued before the Committee that 
he gave details of the job evaluation in reply to the charge that 
“Mr. Shahaney has made neither a scientific classification of the 
trades according to skill, nor a scientific classification of the workmen 
in a trade”:— 

“What the Shahaney Report set out to achieve and has accom¬ 
plished is ‘job evaluation’ by the well-known methods 
whereby each job has been assessed relative to others 
and each grade in a job with set specifications has been 
established and linked up with the corresponding scale 
within the frame work of the Central Pay Commission’s 
scale. 

The following simplified method of ‘job analysis’ was followed 
in view of the desirability of obtaining the results in the 
shortest possible time. The results are, however, suffi¬ 
ciently accurate and dependable to give relative grada¬ 
tions and fair evaluation of each grade in terms of the 
prescribed scales of pay: — 

1. Degree of skill required /manual dexterity. 

30 to 75 marks. 

2. Degree of effort. 

(i) Degree of physical effort 5 to 30. 

(ii) Degree of mental effort 5 to 30. 

3. Degree of intelligence required. 

10 to 30. 

4. Degree of knowledge of precision instruments, if any. 

5 to 30. 

5. Degree of responsibility. 

5 to 20. 

6. Degree of consistency. 

5 to 10.” 

In reply to a question whether—■ 

(i) the fact that the scales were evolved as a result of job 

evaluation, and 

(ii) the details of the method of job evaluation adopted were 

not important enough to warrant detailed mention 
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(a) in the Shahaney Report itself, and 

(b) in the Director-General’s first written statement in 

answer to the Federation’s case,' ' ' 

the Director-General has stated as follows: — 

“Since the Shahaney Report was a confidential document 
intended for departmental use and was prepared under 
the constant supervision and direction of the then D.D.G., 
O.F. and D.G.O.F. and since these modern methods of 
job analysis adopted for classification of tradesmen are 
departmentally well-known, there was no reason for men* 
tioning, in so many words, that the classification was 
based on job evaluation methods. How the rationalisa¬ 
tion and rectification of existing anomalies was effected 
was a matter principally for the satisfaction of the 
D.G.O.F. and since the D.G.O.F. had suggested or approv¬ 
ed from time to time this basis for the reclassification, 
it was neither necessary nor desirable to make the Report 
unnecessarily bulky by detailing the methods follow¬ 
ed. \ 

Although for the reasons stated above, the Shahaney Report 
does not make unequivocal or explicit mention of the 
fact that the rationalisation was based on the application 
of job evaluation methods to the required extent, it is 
clear from the report that weightage has been given not 
only to two factors—skill and dirt/danger/heaviness— 
but also to the length of experience required in the 
various trades. The length. of experience covers job 
characteristics such as manual dexterity, degree of know¬ 
ledge, degree of responsibility in the job evaluation 
method adopted for application to our conditions." 

30. Apart from the reason given above for the total absence of 
mention of job evaluation in the Shahaney Report, which, I am afraid, 
is not wholly convincing, there are at least two points in that state¬ 
ment of the Director-General which require comment. I shall take 
the less important one first. The statement that the Shahaney Report 
refers not merely to skill and dirt/danger/heaviness but to the length 
of experience required in a job was provoked by my comment that 
that Report might have been expected at least to refer to the usual 
characteristics adopted in job evaluation such as physical effort, 
mental effort, degree of intelligence, degree of knowledge, degree of 
responsibility, etc. even if the term job evaluation was not specifi¬ 
cally mentioned. I cannot find any mention in the Report of experi¬ 
ence having been taken as a factor in the building up of scales, but 
even if there were such mention, I would hesitate to accept the view 
that the length of experience “covers job characteristics such as 
manual dexterity, degree of knowledge etc.”. These characteristics 
cannot be measured by the mere length of experience. The very 
justification for holding trade tests for promotion from one grade to 
another is the accepted principle that in the case of manual workers 
seniority, i.e., length of experience, is not sufficient proof of increased 
dexterity or knowledge or responsibility. I am, therefore, left with 
a feeling that I am being asked to read more into the Report than i§ 
evident. 
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31. I now come to the more important point that the method 
adopted by Mr. Shahaney for rationalisation and rectification of the 
existing anomalies in the wage structure “was a matter principally 
for the satisfaction of the D.G.O.F.”. I am afraid I cannot agree with 
this view. No employer, be he private or public, can afford to work 
out a wage structure on the basis of confidential or private enquiries. 
To adapt a judicial dictum, a worker must not only be given a reason¬ 
able wage but must be made to feel that what he is getting is reason¬ 
able. It is the neglect of this very important principle of labour- 
management relations that is at the bottom of many an avoidable 
struggle between capital and labour. The following observations of 
the Central Pay Commission (page 126, para. 226) are very relevant 
in the present context: —• 

“The days when wages can be unilaterally fixed even by the 

most liberal-minded employer are fast passing by. 

fairness demands not merely that the services should be 
properly remunerated for their work but also that they 
shall have a say in determining the conditions under 
which they work. The spirit of nearly all International 
conventions requires that wages should be fixed at least 
in consultation with labour representatives if not by 
agreement between labour and the employer and they 
should have a place on wage boards whether voluntary 
or statutory. Further most of these conventions treat 
public industry and private industry as standing on the 
same footing.” 

VIII. Non-consultation with workers 

32. The principle of consultation with labour on the details of 
any scheme evolved to work out a wage structure is of general appli¬ 
cation to every such scheme but is of special importance in the case 
of wage fixation through the complicated process of job evaluation. 

I must refer here to the opinions given in the standard book on job 
evaluation methods by Charles Walter Lytle. According to that 
author, a job evaluation done without the concurrence of the workers 
is not fit to be acted upon. He says that it is necessary for the success 
of any job evaluation to associate workers’ representatives with the 
management at every stage of the scheme, right from its very con¬ 
ception to the final evaluation and preparation of grades and scales. 
As soon as the essentials of a- plan are formulated, a committee has 
to be constituted for each major department. “Union misunderstand¬ 
ing can be best answered by the management inviting the union to 
send a selected representative to sit permanently as a member of 
each departmental committee.” Saying that lack of confidence, or 
downright suspicion, may take years to overcome, the author quotes 
with approval the observations of William Gomberg, an authority on 
the subject, as follows: — 

“The principal barrier is a suspicion of the hocuspocus of the 
company-paid technician. If the union gets its own paid 
technician, not in order to do the whole job but to work 
with the management technician, you have 90 per cent, 
of the men’s resistance overcome.” 

Union .participation is to be arranged “not merely as a negative 
expedient but as a positive opportunity to get all view points on the 
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development of the plan”. According to the author “the workers 
often know a lot more about their jobs than will ever be learned 
by all the office analysts”. 

33. The same author says that even after the various stages of 
job evaluation have been gone through, the final step of classification 
and evaluation may allow of bargaining between management and 
labour: — 

“We now revert to our original contention that the determi¬ 
nation of which class a job ought to go in may transcend 
in importance the sacredness of standard procedure. It 
is a last chance to render justice. If the employees 
express a lack of confidence in the results of a standard 
procedure we think it behoves management to listen. 
If management cannot convince the employees concerned 
it is far wiser to make the system bend a little than to 
save the system and lose the confidence. Doubtless such 
a situation should not arise, but in arbitrating we have 
seen it arise and threaten to destroy a whole evaluation 
programme. After all no job evaluation is above human 
judgment and the judgment of the employees, despite 
subjectivity, may at times be closer to truth than a 
mechanistic determination. As much as we admire 
systematic evaluation, in case of emergency we would put 
it second to honest conciliation.” 

Later on the author adds: — 

“We are aware that such forced re-evaluation is contrary to 
the principles of job evaluation but as we stated at the 
end of the Chapter on classification we believe that job 
evaluation is not a science and when the results are 
protested honestly by any of the parties concerned it 
behoves those parties to get together whatever affront 
may be made to normal rules.” 

34. I put to the Director-General a quotation from Lytle’s book 
that in the matter of just remuneration to labour “not only must the 
management believe that it is being fair, but the rank and file of 
employees must believe it and to that end they should be informed 
•on the policies that concern them”. The Director-General’s reply was 
as follows: — 

“No one can take exception to the principle quoted, but the 
extent to which it can be applied depends on the circum¬ 
stances obtaining at the time. To the extent the rank 
and file of the employees are able to understand and 
appreciate the fine points of these policies, the fairness 
and equity of a scheme in respect of just remuneration 
to labour is better put across by taking the labour into 
confidence. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
benevolent employer may be able to suggest a scheme 
in the better interest of labour than one which the labour 
themselves are able to suggest or comprehend and in those 
■circumstances it would be impracticable to convince all 
the rank and file of indifferently organised labour about 
the fairness of the scheme within any reasonable period 
of time.” 
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The theory of the benevolent employer in the field of industry 
and commerce is as much out of place today as that of benevolent 
autocracy in the field of politics. 

35. A recent publication of the International Labour Office entitl¬ 
ed “Payment by Results” mentions the following principles which 
should be applied in the introduction of a system of payment by 
results (job evaluation being a step in that process): — 

“It must be recognised at the outset, however, that the essen¬ 
tial object—general welfare—can be achieved only where 
systems of payment by results are developed and applied 
with the agreement of the workers and in an atmos¬ 
phere of good industrial relations. It is also necessary 
that the systems should be adapted to the conditions 
peculiar to each industry and country concerned and 
that they should include definite safeguards designed to 
protect the interests of the workers. 

No system of payment by results can be applied successfully 
if good relations do not exist between the management 
and the workers concerned. Before attempting to intro¬ 
duce any such system, therefore, steps should be taken 
to establish such relations and to obtain the consent of 
the workers concerned. It is advisable in this connec¬ 
tion for the workers to be taken into the confidence of 
the management from the outset and for all the features 
of the proposed scheme to be carefully explained to them 
in advance. 

Adequate procedures should be available for the adjudication 
of workers’ grievances arising from anomalies in earn¬ 
ings, working conditions and other matters affecting the 
workers’ welfare.” 

36. Job evaluation has long been in use in western countries where 
it has been developed to a high degree of reliability, but it has not 
been extensively used in India and the Director-General himself has 
stated that this is the first attempt known in India at applying the 
principle of job analysis for devising wage scales. If we must 
borrow a complicated system from the West, we must at least take 
the precaution of using it with the safeguards considered inevitable. 
Union consultation and collaboration is the first of such safeguards. 
In the present case that safeguard has been neglected. The whole 
procedure right up to the publication of the final scales and grades, 
was treated as a confidential matter. On this score alone I feel that 
the Committee would be justified in coming to the conclusion that the 
Shahaney Report does not provide a satisfactory basis for the imple¬ 
mentation of the Pay Commission’s recommendations. 

IX. Job analysis and description omitted 

37. But that is not the only reason for my inability to commend 
the Shahaney Report to the acceptance of the workers. As non¬ 
technical persons, the members of the Committee may not be in a 
position to say whether a particular trade should have three grades 
or four or whether; having regard to the necessary differentials, the 
scales assigned to particular grades or trades are correct or not, but 
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they should be in a position to say whether the scheme of job evalua¬ 
tion undertaken was such as might reasonably have been expected 
to produce sound results. So long as the Committee is not compe¬ 
tent to judge the correctness of the final results, it could discharge 
its responsibility only by giving its opinion on the procedure adopted 
in the attainment of the final results and by examining whether the- 
results have revealed any obvious defects. 

38. Job evaluation is an effort to apply sound principles of measure¬ 
ment to a determination of what each job in an organisation is rela¬ 
tively worth, that is, to establish correct differentials for all jobs 
within a plant and to bring in new jobs into their proper relativity 
with jobs previously established. To ascertain the relative worth of 
a number of jobs, one must have regard not merely to the quantita¬ 
tive part of the worker’s contribution, but to the qualitative part and 
must begin with an analysis of what each job contains. The process 
of job evaluation starts with “job analysis”, proceeds through “job 
description-specification” and “job classification”, and ends with “job 
evaluation”. A question was put to the Director-General whether even 
the 37 trades evaluated by Mr. Shahaney out of a total of 308 trades 
were first analysed and described before classification and evaluation 
were undertaken. That question was put because at the time of the 
Committee’s visits to factories, complaints were heard that no en¬ 
quiries had been made as to the actual work contents of various jobs. 
The Director-General’s reply is as follows: — 

“In our case it was unnecessary to have job descriptions 
because we were not starting ‘ab initio’, the nature of 
work undertaken by each trade of each factory being 
fully well-known to everybody. Had ordnance factories 
been jobbing factories and not engaged on work of a 
repetitive nature by mass production methods, the variety 
of work to be done in any one trade within such a factory 
would have necessitated laying down a job description: 
before job evaluation was started. The procedure follow¬ 
ed in the job evaluation of certain trades by Mr. Shaha¬ 
ney was to evaluate the range of work to be done, i.e., 
the simplest repetitive work of any trade and the most 

difficult or skilled artisanship in the same trade. 

Between these two limiting grades, of which job descrip¬ 
tions are too well-known to require any re-statement, 
intermediate grades as necessary were provided.” 

Regarding the statement that job descriptions were “fully well- 
known to everybody”, I would only quote the following from Lytle’s 
book (page 110):— 

“Earlier job analysis may need to be discarded .—-Its (i.e. of 
modern job analysis) scope begins with the preparatory 
work which precedes the gathering of preliminary job 
descriptions. If this preparatory work, the standardiza¬ 
tion of characteristics, the arrangement of the same on 
forms etc., was completed before the proposed plan of 
evaluation was conceived, there is little likelihood that 
such analysis can contribute, except by way of experi¬ 
ence, to the further programme. Even if the jobs are 
well-described and classified, the data may be unsatis¬ 
factory. If it is worth while to have a new evaluation 
it will usually be best to start with no limitations. The- 
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reason is that the new plan may need to bring out certain 
data which were wholly lacking or not distinct on the 
old forms. Certainly it would be foolish to ecoruomize 
in the matter of foundational data for anything so 
important as a lasting job classification.” 

If that is the view in respect of an old job analysis available for 
reference, I am sure this authority would not look at a mere vague 
statement that job descriptions are too well-known. The Director- 
General’s statement that only jobbing factories would have necessita¬ 
ted the laying down of job descriptions seems to be untenable, for 
the procedure which I have quoted above from Lytle’s book applies 
primarily to production factories and not jobbing factories. If one 
were asked to ascertain the relative values of say ten jobs (for that 
In essence is job evaluation) one must first know precisely the con¬ 
tents of each job before one can proceed to arrange them in some 
order, to classify them suitably and to evalute them according to a 
pre-arranged plan of values. Any neglect of this foundational work 
cannot but undermine the value of a job evaluation. 

X. Essential work characteristics not used 

39. Most standard books on job evaluation evaluate jobs against 
4 major characteristics, viz., 

(i) skill; 

(ii) effort; 

(iii) responsibility; and 

(iv) job or working conditions. 

Lytle says, after an analysis of various plans, that “from these 
studies it seems to be the consensus of opinion that all jobs can be 

measured in terms of the four major characteristics but that. 

the use of fiftean or twenty minor characteristics gives greater accu¬ 
racy. An analysis of various surveys and reports 

suggests the following sub-divisions which appear to be common to 
most jobs and might, therefore, be standardized: — 

1. Skill: 

Mental (intelligence, education, experience, training, reaction 
time etc.). 

Physical (manual dexterity, accuracy etc.). 

2. Effort: 

Mental. 

Physical. 

■ 3 . Responsibility : 

For people 

For material things. 

4. Job or working conditions: 

Working conditions. 

Unavoidable hazards.” 

There is of course, no hard and fast rule about the minor charac¬ 
teristics,’ for Lytle would agree that “that at least should be tailor- 
Htted for each company”. 
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40. Let us compare these characteristics with those adopted by 
Mr. Shahaney for evaluation. The characteristics allowed for by 
him are as follows:— 

1. Degree of skill required/manual dexterity; 

2. Degree of effort; 

(i) Degree of physical effort; 

(ii) Degree of mental effort; 

3. Degree of intelligence; 

4. Degree of knowledge of precision instruments; 

5. Degree of responsibility; 

6. Degree of consistency. 

It will be seen that intelligence, knowledge and consistency are 
normally brought under ‘skill’ in the standardized list and not treat¬ 
ed separately. Mr. Shahaney’s characteristics would, broadly 
speaking, cover the three major characteristics, viz., ‘skill’, ‘effort’, 
and ‘responsibility’ of the standardized list, but they do not cover 
the item ‘job conditions’ with its two well-defined minor charac¬ 
teristics, viz., working conditions and unavoidable hazards. Simpli¬ 
fication of the method of job evaluation is permissible upto a point 
but not if it fails to take into account a major consideration. In 
Lytle’s book a large number of items of job evaluation have been 
given, but there is not one which does not specifically evaluate 
working conditions and hazards. These are very important factors, 
which no scheme with some pretension to accuracy and scientific 
handling can afford to ignore. Anticipating objections, the Director- 
General stated in one of his rejoinders that “since the working con¬ 
ditions and hazards of occupation in almost all our trades are of the 
same order save only in a very exceptionally small number of trades, 
the system was simplified by reduction to common denomination in 
that no separate marks are allotted to this factor, necessary marks 
for these factors in the exceptional cases being assigned under 
‘physical effort’ As this explanation did not appear adequate, the 
Director-General was asked to say whether omission of marks, or 
in other words, failure to take notice of these characteristics, was 
equivalent to “reduction to common denomination”. The Director- 
General was also requested to clarify how “conditions and hazards” 
were the same in such different establishments as a clothing fac¬ 
tory, a high explosives factory, an instruments factory, a metal and 
steel factory and a harness and saddlery factory. The Director- 
General’s reply is as follows:— 

“If a comparison has to be made for assessing' the relative pay 
scales of t\yo organisations where the working condi¬ 
tions are significantly different, the working or job con¬ 
ditions would have to be separately evaluated, no doubt. 
So far as all our ordnance factories go, the working con¬ 
ditions of allied trades in the different factories are, 
however, significantly the same: for example, a turner, 
miller, fitter, grinder etc. working either in the High 
Explosives Factory or the Metal and Steel Factory or a 
Leather Factory or an Instrument Factory have signifi¬ 
cantly the same working conditions and hazards, since 
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similar facilities and working conditions are provided 
in each factory; there is no more hazard for working 
in the tool room or the Mechanical Maintenance Section 
of an Ammunition or an Explosives factory, for example, 
than in the corresponding’ sections in a general En¬ 
gineering Factory or a Leather or Clothing Factory. 

In the case of workers employed on hot, heavy or under other 
different conditions (e.g. dirty work), a higher allow¬ 
ance has been given in the degree of physical effort in 
the job evaluation”. 

41. I may agree with the view that the working conditions and 
'hazards of a turner or fitter may, by and large, be the same in all 
-factories, but that is not the comparison relevant to our present 
purpose. A job evaluation is aimed at ascertaining the relative 
values of the different jobs ip the same factory, and if working con¬ 
ditions and hazards are not the same for all jobs in one and the 
same factory, it goes without saying that separate points must be 
assigned to them in order to arrive at their relative values. Working 
conditions are not the same for a turner working in a leather fac¬ 
tory and a currier working in the same factory. Similarly a turner 
in an explosives factory or a metal and steel factory does not have 
the same working conditions, nor is he subject to the same hazards, 
as for instance, a chemical process worker in one case or a boiler at¬ 
tendant or a hot section worker in the other. The consequences of 
•omitting important characteristics are well brought out in the 
following two items included in a job evaluation of 35 selected 
jobs done in a particular case with total point markings ranging 
from 400 in the case of the least important to 1000 in the case of 
the most important, corresponding at the time of the evaluation 
(1932) to wage rates of $ -40 and $ 1-00 per hour: — 


Job 

Basic 

points 

Menta¬ 

lity 

Skill 

Respon¬ 

sibility 

Mental Physical Working 
applica- applica- condi¬ 
tion tion tiom 

Total 

points 

Wage 

rate 

(D Drill 
sensi- 

400 

40 

140 

20 

20 

20 

0 

640 

•64 

tive. 










(2) Sand¬ 
blast 

400 

10 

60 

15 

10 

50 

100 

645 

•645 

room 










castings 











If working conditions had not been evaluated, job (1) would have 
retained the same wage rate but job (2) would have gone down to 
$ .545. Unless, therefore, allowance is specifically made for working 
conditions and hazards, the differentials between the various trades 
in one and the same factory cannot be correctly ascertained. In any 
case any such liberties with the vitals of a scheme can be taken only 
with the consent of all interested parties and not unilaterally at the 
will of the management. In my opinion, the failure to take into 
account working conditions and hazards for purposes of evaluation 
is a major defect in the job evaluation conducted by Mr. Shahaney. 
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XI. Differentials assumed and not ascertained 

42. Yet another point relating to the scheme of evaluation on 
which I have had serious doubts is the explanation given by the 
Director-General for doing the job evaluation of only 37 out of 308 
trades and for arriving at the pay scales applicable to all others by 
the use of the so-called “traditional differentials”. He says that 
“the inter-relation between certain trades is quite clear and beyond 
possibility of question: traditional differentials between certain 
trades are so obviously correct, and have so long been accepted in 
practice without doubts that detailed assessment in their cases was 
unnecessary”. One of the primary purposes of job evaluation is “to 
•establish correct differentials for all jobs within the given plant” 
(page 7 of Job Evaluation Methods by Lytle). “The policy and its 
implementing procedures should have as their objective the deriva¬ 
tion of differentials which can be shaped into an orderly and stable 
rate structure”. I enquired of the Director-General whether his 
statement that “traditional differentials between certain trades are 
so obviously correct and have so long been accepted in practice with¬ 
out doubts that detailed assessments in their cases was unnecessary” 
•did not thwart the very purpose of job evaluation. I also enquired 
(Appendix A) whether differentials between the various trades 
had ever been worked out in ordnance factories and requested the 
Director-General to give a few instances of the traditional differen¬ 
tials on which he had relied. His detailed reply is in Appendix C. 
While he agrees that one of the primary purposes of job evaluation 
is to establish correct differentials for various jobs or trades, he 
says that certain traditional differences—such as say between a 
carpenter, box-maker and cooly, or a blacksmith and a hammer¬ 
man—are “absolute and timeless and are the very roots from 
which job evaluation has sprung up. Even the less obvious tradi¬ 
tional differences—such' as say between a miller and a grinder— 
have the sanctity accorded by long experience and universal 

acceptance of the correctness of the differentials.In all such 

cases the primary purposes of job evaluation—namely to establish 
correct differentials for jobs had already been achieved in the 
wage schedules which contained discrepancies and anomalies in 
other respects”. 

43. The Director-General has admitted that differentials between 
various trades in ordnance factories were not previously worked out 
by the strict application of job evaluation methods by any person 
or Committee. In view of the Director-General’s own repeated 
statements that the daily scales previously in force in the various 
factories amounted to “virtual chaos” in the wage structure, I 
should be very reluctant to accept his statement that the establish¬ 
ment- of correct differentials “had already been achieved in the 
wage schedules”. I should have expected that as iob evaluation 
was being done for the first time, the large majority, if not all, of-the 
308 trades would be evaluated. On the contrary only 37 were evaluat¬ 
ed and the scales applicable to the rest were fixed by what I am 
constrained to call rough estimation, if not guesswork. Curiously 
enough, of the instances given by the Director-General to illustrate 
the existence of traditional differences, the trades of box-maker and 
carpenter were both evaluated, though had reliance been placed 
on the existence of traditional differentials, it would have been un¬ 
necessary to evaluate one of them. So also the trades of grinder and 
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miller have both been evaluated. The Director-General says that 
had they attempted to evaluate all the 308 trades, it would have 
taken them two years or more. I agree that that might have been 
so, but that is the main reason why the Central Pay Commission re¬ 
jected the use of job evaluation methods as being too elaborate for 
present-day Indian conditions. 

44. I requested the Director-General to give a few instances of 
the traditional differentials referred to by him. His reply is as 
follows:— 

“A perusal of the daily rate schedule of wages of any factory 
would clearly show the differentials between various 
trades, for example, the pay scales of box-makers at 
Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, were 0-10-0 to 1-0-0 whilst 
pay scales of carpenters were 1-0-0 to 1-10-0, Rs. 1-11-0 
to 2-4-0, Rs. 2-0-0 to 2-12-0. Similarly the pay scales of 
box-makers at Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipore, were 
Re.0-10-0 to 0-14-0 whilst pay scales of carpenters were 
Re. 0-11-0 to 1-2-0, 1-0-0 to 1-6-0, Rs. 1-12-0 to 2-12-0. 
The pay scales of chemical plumbers at Ammunition 
Factory, Kirkee were Re. 1-0-0 to 1-2-0, Rs. 2-0-0 to 
3-0-0, and Rs. 3-0-0 to 4-0-0. It will, therefore, be noted 
that the lowest pay of carpenters and chemical plum¬ 
bers at Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, was of the same 
order and the minimum pay of box-makers was much 
less”. 

I am afraid that such a vague generalisation is no measure of the 
'■‘absolute and timeless” differentials on which the Director-General 
has so heavily relied, especially when he has been at such great 
pains to impress on all concerned that the previous wage structure 
was chaotic and unreliable as a measure of the importance of a trade 
or grade. In fact the reason why the wage structure became chaotic 
was either that there were no accepted differentials as between the 
more important jobs which would have served as a guide for the 
fixation of wages or that such differentials were shown scant respect 
owing to the exigencies of every-day operation. Whatever the 
reason, to locate reliable differentials in the vast maze of puzzling 
and incomprehensible daily w^ages was to undertake a task which 
few would have considered worthwhile. 

XII. Reasons for rejecting the job evaluation f 

45. The absence of consultation with workers in the evolution 
of a scheme of job evaluation, the failure to inform them of the de¬ 
tails of the scheme, the absence of Union cooperation in the conduct 
of job evaluation, th v £ failure on the part of the evaluator to carry 
out essential foundational procedures such as iob analysis and des¬ 
cription, the failure to evaluate working conditions and hazards, 
and the assumption of differentials instead of their ascertainment as 
a result of job evaluation are, in my opinion, enough to reject the 
job evaluation done by Mr. Shahaney. 

XIII. Labour’s objections to the range of scales 

46. Now as to the range of scales employed in building up the 
wage structure, the main objections of the Federation are threefold. 
viz., 
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First, that the scale of Rs. 55—130 prescribed by the Pay Com¬ 
mission for lower division clerks and other employees 
of the lowest category of class III should have been 
prescribed for skilled tradesmen, 

Secondly, that even if short scales were considered necessary, 
every skilled worker should have been started on a 
minimum of atleast Rs. 55 and that the average worker 
should have been given reasonable chances of going up 
to the maximum of Rs. 130, and 
Thirdly , that while the scales of Rs. 40-2-60 and Rs. 60-3/2-75 
recommended by the Pay Commission for semi-skilled 
workers have not been sanctioned for that category, the 
scale of Rs. 40-2-60, which has been mentioned in the 
Pay Commission Report as one of the scales for the 
skilled category, and another scale of Rs. 46-75 have 
been freely used to the detriment of truly skilled 
workers. 

XIV. Long scales versus short 

47. The first objection, viz., that a scale of Rs. 55-130 should have 
been prescribed for all skilled tradesmen, proceeds from the Pay 
Commission’s dictum that no difference should be made between 
training' in letters and training in crafts and draws support from the 
practice adopted by the Railways of classifying workers in work¬ 
shops into only two categories, viz., skilled and semi-skilled, and of 
allowing the former the scale of Rs. 55-130. The Federations also 
point to the scale of Rs. 60-105 adopted for the more important, 
skilled trades in other establishments of the Defence Ministry such 
as those under the Director of Technical Development, Director of 
Ordnance Services and Director of Mechanical Engineering'. The 
Director-General is opposed to a long scale for various reasons, 
the most important of which is that in mass production 
factories, such as ordnance factories, where varying degrees of 
skill from the lowest to the highest are required, a long scale would 
be unsuitable and uneconomical as it would give the least skilled 
worker in a trade the same wage as that paid to the highest skilled 
worker, thereby causing discontent among the efficient and ex¬ 
perienced workers and lowering the standards of performance. I 
am inclined to agree with the Director-General. The inefficiency and 
slackness encountered in regular offices are in part at least attri¬ 
butable to the security afforded by a long scale over a period of 
years and the possibility of promotion to a higher grade largely on 
the basis of seniority. If lack of efficiency in a desk worker is detri¬ 
mental to public interests, lack of dexterity in a person who claims 
to be ^skilled worker is a positive menace to progress. I feel, there¬ 
fore, that a system of short scales with the possibility of promotion 
from one to another on the passing of a trade test, sometimes prema¬ 
turely, is a necessity if skilled workers are to keep their tools sharp 
and their fingers nimble. Short scales are also necessary to enable 
a reasonable conversion of time rates into piece rates. The Pay 
Commission have suggested in the section dealing with ‘Labour’’ 
(page 126) that “it will probably be found convenient to have several 
grades with short time scales, so as to meet the needs of various in¬ 
dustries and provide for various degrees of skill”. The Federations 
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themselves have conceded the wisdom of having short scales in 
factories. The Poona Federation has stated, for instance, that if a 
minimum of Rs. 55 were prescribed for all skilled tradesmen and 
those who, prior to the introduction of the revised rates of pay, had 
been classified as skilled were continued as such, there could be a 
compromise both as regards trade testing and a system of short 
scales instead of a long one. The U. and M.P. Fedration wanted a 
minimum of Rs. 55, but was prepared to have a series of two or 
three short scales if that would suit the piece work system better. 
The Calcutta Federation has not expressed itself in favour of short 
scales, but I have no doubt that it will be prepared to fall in line with 
the other two Federations so long as a reasonable minimum, safe¬ 
guards against unreasonable demotions, and reasonable prospects of 
promotion are assured. 

XV. Scales for skilled workers 

48. The second and third of the objections of the Federations 
against the pay scales may be considered together. The Federa¬ 
tions want a minimum of Rs. 55 for skilled tradesmen against the 
present Rs. 40. They have pointed out that the Railways have 
allowed a minimum of Rs. 55 and that even the other directorates 
under the Ministry of Defence have allowed Rs. 60. They have argued 
that if it is necessary to cut up the range between Rs. 55 and 130 into 
a series of short scales for keeping skilled workers on their toes, that 
should not be made the excuse for depressing the minimum. The 
arguments of the Director-General justifying the scales of Rs. 40-2-60 
and Rs. 46-2-60-3-75 for the skilled category are several. He says 
that as the scale of Rs. 40-2-60 is shown as one of the three scales for 
the skilled category at page 347 of the Pay Commission’s report, the 
adoption of that scale would not be contrary to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Pay Commission. But the Director-General himself 
has not relied very much on that argument. His reply to the Poona 
Federation’s case may be quoted:— 

“The D.G.O.F.’s contention is that the wage structure for the 
ordnance factories is in complete accord with the Cen¬ 
tral Pay Commission’s directives and allowed to the 
truly skilled worker, i.e., Grade B and Grade A of our 

scales Rs. 60 and over .The lowest grade scales of 

artisans, namely, Rs. 40-2-60 and Rs. 46-2-60-3-75, have 
been classified by us as skilled in deference to the pres¬ 
tige of the workers”. 

In his rejoinder to the U. and M.P. Federation’s case the Director- 
General has further clarified his position, viz., that workers plotted 
the two lower scales are not ‘full-fledged” skilled artisans and that 
they really belong to the semi-skilled categories though “in defer¬ 
ence to the dignity of labour we have preferred to regard them by 
the more honourable name”. 

49. In a subsequent letter the Director-General has pointed out 
that on the Railways there is a category known as basic tradesmen 
on a scale of Rs. 35-1-50-EB-2-60 and that it is to that category that 
that the ‘C’ grade tradesmen of ordance factories on Rs. 40-2-60 or 
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Es. 46-2-60-3-75 should be equated. Basic tradesmen have to remain 
in that capacity for anything' upto 7 years before becoming full- 
fledged tradesmen on Rs. 55—130. 

50. In view of the Director-General’s statement that the truly 
skilled categories in ordnance factories get a minimum of Rs. 60, it 
is not necessary to go at length into the suitability of the scales of 
Rs. 40-2-60 and 46-75 for skilled categories, but if there is any mis¬ 
conception that the Pay Commission have prescribed the scale of 
Rs. 40-2-60 for the “truly-skilled” category, it ought to be dispelled. 
The Pay Commission say in paragraph 66 (page 43) as follows: 

“In the modern world there is no justification for regarding 
the skilled worker as belonging to an inferior category 
when compared with a clerk. Our suggestion as to the 
manner in which one or other of the above scales ( i.e., 
the class III scales starting from the lowest, viz., 
Rs. 55-130) may be adopted for the different grades of 
employees comprised in class III will be seen from our 
observations in the sections (of Part III) dealing with 
the various departments of the public service. In some 
instances we have started a few points above the 
minima of the scales above set out and in a few others 
we have stopped some points short of the maxima”. 

In view of the insistence of the Commission on skilled workmen not 
being treated as inferior to clerks, the only explanation that can be 
given to the inclusion of the scale of Rs. 40-2-60 in the scales allotted 
to skilled workers at page 347 is that that scale applies only 
to one who is not truly-skilled, viz., either a person, like an 
apprentice, on the road to becoming a truly-skilled worker or one, 
like a mate, content to plod on in a semi-skilled job. I have already 
dealt with this point in paragraph 4 above. The allotment of the 
scale of Rs. 60-3/2-75 to the semi-skilled category and of Rs. 40-2-60 
to the skilled category, can only mean that in trades generally 
classified as semi-skilled there may be certain types of advanced 
work which would, by any standard however high, come on a par 
with skilled work and that, on the other hand, in trades generally 
classified as skilled there may be certain types of elementary work 
which, by the most liberal standard of judging, would not be rated 
at more than average semi-skilled work. 

51. The Pay Commission have generally recommended a scale of 
Rs. 55-130 for persons having training in letters or crafts, but they 
have added that in adapting that scale to the requirements 7>f parti¬ 
cular departments they have in some cases started a few points 
above the minimum. Having regard to this intention of the Pay 
Commission and also to the scale of Rs. j30T05 adopted in other 
•directorates, I should suggest that the lowest of the short scales 
prescribed for truly-skilled tradesmen should start on a minimum 
of Rs. 60. 

52. In order to decide what the short scales should be above 
Rs. 60, the maximum normally admissible to the skilled category 
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has first to be fixed. This, by all accounts, is Rs. 130. That is the 
maximum of a lower division clerk and is also the maximum of the 
‘A’ grade scales now in force in ordnance factories. 

53. As to the number of short scales that should span the gap 
between Rs. 60 and Rs. 130, there is general support for the view, 
particularly in treatises dealing with job evaluation methods, that 
too many grades are inappropriate. Lytle says, for instance, that 
“we should not attempt to set up many gradations with fine distinc¬ 
tions”. The Pay Commission also support this view in their state¬ 
ment that “it is undesirable to differentiate too precisely between 
posts the duties of which differed but little”. It is interesting to 
note that the Pay Commission have prescribed only two scales, 
viz., Rs. 60-75 and Rs. 75—105, for the skilled workmen of the Public 
Works Department (page 309) and for the industrial employees of 
Government Presses (page 318), At present though in the orders 
finally sanctioned by Government six scales have been shown 
against the category ‘skilled’, there are only four scales between 60- 
and 130, viz., 

Rs. 

60-3-90 

75-3-90-5-105. 

90-5-130. 

105-5-130. 

These scales involve much overlapping'. It would be useful to avoid 
overlapping especially in the case of short scales. Different cate¬ 
gories could then be maintained separately and there would also be 
a feeling of substantial gain if a person were promoted from a lower 
to a higher grade. It would also be convenient for fixing piece- 
rates. I feel that the range between Rs. 60 and 130 should be divi¬ 
ded into three scales and no more. I would suggest the following 
three scales for adoption, viz., 

Rs. 

60-3-75 

75-3-90-5-105 

105-5-130. 

Of these the first two are the same as the Pay Commission’s scales 
for the skilled category except for the rates of increments. The third 
is one of the present prescribed scales. These along' with the lower 
grade of Rs. 40-2-60 for learners and mates and the highej: grade of 
Rs. 135-5-155-6-185 for highly-skilled workers, should, in my opinion, 
provide an adequate hierarchy for every type of skilled job in 
ordnance'factories. Trade tests should be prescribed both for entry 
into the skilled category at the Rs. 60 level and for promotion to 
each of the three higher scales. 

XVI. Scale for learners and mates 

54. I realize that a scale lower than that of Rs. 60-3-75 will be 
necessary in all trades that might be classified as skilled. It will be 
necessary to train learners, corresponding to the basic tradesmen on 
the Railways, drawn from unskilled or semi-skilled categories or 
apprentices with a basic education in order to feed the skilled cate¬ 
gories. Until such persons pass the trade test prescribed for skilled 
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tradesmen and are absorbed in the skilled category, they have neces¬ 
sarily to be on a lower scale, and for this I would suggest only one 
scale, viz., 40-2-60. 

55. The scale of 40-2-60 may also be necessary for another cate¬ 
gory of workers, viz., a semi-skilled category doing work in the line 
of the skilled trades, but who have not passed the trade test for 
skilled workers and, by the nature of the work, are not required to 
attain the standard expected of truly skilled workers. Such persons 
would correspond to the category of mates. The need for such a 
category in the trades generally classified as skilled is more marked 
in mass production factories than in repair shops. As such workers 
would only be one step short of the skilled category, I should allow 
them at least the second of the three scales suggested by the Pay 
■Commission for semi-skilled workers. To classify such persons who 
are less than truly skilled as skilled for the sake of prestige is, as 
experience shows, to create costly discontent. 

XVII. Scales for semi-skilled workers 

56. That brings me to the complaint that the two higher scales 
recommended by the Pay Commission for semi-skilled workers, viz., 
40-2-60 and 60-3/2-75, have not been allowed and that on the con¬ 
trary a scale lower than the lowest scale suggested by them has been 
prescribed. Mr. Shahaney provided for two grades of semi-skilled 
workers, viz., Grade I where a minimum of two to three months' 
training was considered necessary and Grade II where a maximum 
of two months’ training was considered adequate. The scales as¬ 
signed to these grades are 36-50 and 35-45. I feel that this amounts 
to weighing these categories of jobs on too fine a pair of scales. Apart 
from the fact that there is not much difference between two months’ 
training and two or three months’ training, the duration of the 
training itself is a matter of opinion. It is also likely that Mr. 
Shahaney was influenced by the fact that more than 66 per cent, of 
the workmen had been on daily scales, 26 times the maximum of 
which came to less than Rs. 40 p.m. There is no reference in the 
Report to the discovery of the difference between Grade I and Grade 
II of the semi-skilled category through the help of job evaluation. 
However, in his rejoinder to the U. and M.P. Federation’s case, the 
Director-General has stated as follows:— 

“It was in fact job analysis which drew our pointed attention 
to the necessity of an additional scale to allow either for 
the continuance of a suitable differential in cases where 
such a differential existed in the past or was tradi¬ 
tionally accepted as justified or because the need for 

such a differential for future appeared irresistible.the 

scale of 35-1-39-2-45 being considered appropriate for 
jobs marking up to 65 to 70 marks, trades earning marks 
of the order of 70 to 75 had to be differentially rated and 
were given a scale of 36-1-40-2-50. The difference may 
be small, but it is contended that it is a clear difference 
for which a differential in pay provided for them is 
desirable and necessary”. 

In a system of marking where the maximum number of points comes 
to 225, I feel that a difference of 5 points, which is all the difference 
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between the ranges 65 to 70 and 70 to 75, hardly justifies a differ¬ 
ence in the scale applicable. Such an attempt would result in proli¬ 
feration of scales which is contrary to sound job-evaluation methods. 
Incidentally I notice that the scheme of relation between point- 
ranges and scales adopted by Mr. Shahaney provides for a 5-point 
difference between 70 and 85, which thereafter increases suddenly 
to 20, 25 and 35 points. I presume that this is a variation of what 
is called the “Increasing worth ranges in classification” method. 
But the wisdom of an abrupt change from a 5-point range to a 
20-point range is doubtful! While a slight error in evaluation in the 
higher regions to which a 20 or 25-point range applies may not affect 
the scale applicable, the same error in the lower regions to which a 
5-point range applies may altogether change the scale. I feel that it 
is not reasonably possible to divide semi-skilled jobs into two cate¬ 
gories meriting such close scales as Rs. 35-45 and 36-50, and would, 
therefore, suggest that the lower scale which is not supported by the 
Pay Commission’s recommendations should be discontinued. 

57. At the same time I agree that as the semi-skilled category 
would include at one end workers who are only slightly more 
skilled than the unskilled and at the other workers who are only 
slightly less skilled than the skilled, there is a case for two grades 
of the semi-skilled category, the upper of which should correspond 
to the mates’ category. On the Railways there is only one grade for 
the semi-skilled category, viz., Rs. 35-1-50-EB-2-60. The maximum 
goes upto Rs. 60. No department seems to have considered it appro¬ 
priate to provide for the topmost scale suggested by the Pay Com¬ 
mission for the semi-skilled category, viz., 60-3/2-75, which is prac¬ 
tically the scale I have suggested for a truly skilled worker. I, 
therefore, recommend that in addition to the scale of Rs. 36-1-40-2-50' 
already prescribed, a scale of Rs. 40-2-60 may also be prescribed for 
the semi-skilled categories. These would be grades II and I of the 
semi-skilled categories. 

XVIII. Down-graoation of workers 

58. One aspect of the implementation of the Shahaney Report 
which has caused much heart-burning is the so-called down-grada¬ 
tion of tradesmen. Apparently, under the old system of daily wages, 
it was usual to classify skilled workers into grades A, B, C. etc., in 
some cases atleast on the basis of trade tests. The Federations claim 
that workers should have been moved on to the corresponding 
grades prescribed in the rationalisation scheme. What was done, 
however, was to place workers in whichever grade 26 times their 
daily basic wages fell, and if there were two such overlapping scales, 
in the lower one. The Federations feel that such an arbitrary fix¬ 
ation on the basis of an arithmetical formula has caused untold hard¬ 
ship to many workers in that all the previous trade tests passed and 
previous gradings earned have been set at naught. True, the man¬ 
agement have agreed to test all such dovm-graded workers and, on 
their success, to promote them with effect from the date of their 
passing the tests. The Federations say that the refusal of the man¬ 
agement to give effect to the results of the new tests from the 1st 
January 1947 or other date of option of the revised scales is inexpli¬ 
cable. They also demand that the procedure adopted on the Rail¬ 
ways, viz., of considering as skilled any worker who had been ad¬ 
mitted to a.skilled grade of a trade prior to the 1st September 1939 
and any worker who had been placed in a skilled grade of a trade on 
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or after the 1st September 1939 and who had already passed a trade 
test, should be followed in ordnance factories. 

59. The reply of the Director-General is that formerly there were 
a very large number of daily rates of pay unrelated to skill and that 
even in the same grade in a trade men were paid at different daily 
rates in different factories. The categorisation of workmen according 
to the degree of skill, viz., “unskilled”, “semi-skilled” or “skilled” 
was as conflicting and incongruous as the daily rates. That being' so, 
the automatic recognition of the former grades would have meant 
the perpetuation of the previous anomalies. In the absence of any 
better criteria, workers had to be moved on to the monthly scales 
on the basis of 26-times their daily rates. Care was, however, taken 
to see that the absence of vacancies in the higher grades did not 
prevent the automatic promotion of a demoted worker on his passing 
the requisite trade test. 

60. Down-gradation consequent on the application of the 26- 
times the daily rates formula was a sore point with workers 
wherever the Committee went. Most of the demonstrations made 
by workers before the Committee were aimed at proving that a 
down-graded worker was really doing the job of a higher grade. 
This was generally admitted by the management, whose plea, how¬ 
ever, was that if the worker had sat for a trade test, he would have 
passed. The management have produced statistics to show that at- 
least 80 per cent, of the down-graded workers who appeared 
at trade tests have passed, from which they argue that trade 
tests should not be a nightmare to workers. The disappoint¬ 
ment of a worker who has already passed a test and is now 
down-graded from A to B or C is understandable when he finds 
that another person who has probably never passed a trade 
test has continued to remain in grade A merely because in his 
particular factory daily rates happened to be high. The very 
fact that 80 per cent, of the down-graded workers who appeared 
at trade tests passed shows that down-gradations were unmerited in 
so large a proportion of doubtful cases. I wish an attempt had 
been made to scrutinize the standard of the trade tests previously in 
force in the various factories and to demand the passing of fresh 
tests only in doubtful cases where previous certificates or gradings 
could not be accepted. The Railways and the other directorates 
under the Ministry of Defence resorted to some such methods, 
obviously with a view to reducing the hardship consequent on asking 
old workers to take new tests. I realize that the task of the Rail¬ 
ways was comparatively simple as they had only to decide whether 
a particular person could be admitted into the skilled or semi-skilled 
category but that ordnance factories would have had to face the far 
more complex problem of taking a decision on the claim of a worker 
to be admitted to a particular grade of a trade. Even so an attempt 
might have been made to see whether any, and if so which, of the 
previous tests came up to the requisite standard. It is, however, too 
late in the day to think of any such expedient. Many down-graded 
workers have already taken tests. I would, therefore, advise all 
down-graded workers who have not yet taken tests to do so as 
early as possible. 

61. The Federations have demanded that even if trade tests are 
considered necessary, the down-graded worker who passes the test, 
should be restored to his previous grade with effect from the 1st 
January 1947 or other date of option. The Director-General has: 
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opposed this demand on the ground that the workers might have 
acquired their skill in the period between the 1st January 1947 and 
the date of the test. In my opinion, this objection is untenable. 
Even workers who had passed previous tests qualifying them for 
higher grades were down-graded because of the somewhat arbitrary 
rule of 26-times the daily wages. In view of the Director-General’s 
own admission that the previous wage structure was most irrational 
and even chaotic, it is not reasonable to presume that wages indi¬ 
cated the true worth of the man. In other words, it is possible to 
believe that many deserving persons were down-graded, as in fact 
the results of the tests have shown, and that some at least of the 
undeserving persons were up-graded merely by the operation of 
the 26-times the daily wages formula. Down-gradation was, there¬ 
fore, no proof of the worker’s lower skill, and if for want of a better 
criterion, he had to be asked to undergo a test, it is clearly not 
reasonable to imagine that he acquired the skill in the intervening 
period. In a case of this sort, the doubt, if any, should be resolved in 
favour of the worker. That hardship has been caused to the workers 
by these down-gradations has already been partly recognised by the 
fact that promotions to the original grades on the passing of trade 
tests are not restricted by considerations of vacancies. No doubt a 
person who does not pass the test in the first attempt will not be 
entitled to claim the benefit of retrospective effect. I suggest, there¬ 
fore, that all down-graded persons passing trade tests in the first 
attempt should be restored to the grades for which they have been 
tested from the 1st January 1947 or other date of option. I do not 
anticipate any repercussions in adopting the course suggested by 
me, for these measures are to meet certain extraordinary situations 
and can constitute no precedent to claims in normal times. 

XIX. Interim Relief 

62. One of the complaints of workers is that in the fixation of the 
initial pay on the revised scales interim relief has been ignored. 
About the middle of 1946 an interim relief was sanctioned for all 
Government servants drawing Rs. 250 and less. Finance Depart¬ 
ment O.M. No. F. ll(3)E.II/46, dated the 13th August 1946, sanc¬ 
tioning the relief stated as follows:— 

“(iii) Government servants drawing up to Rs. 40 per mensem 
will be eligible' for addition to pay at a flat rate of Rs. 3 
per mensem; other Government servants to whom this 
concession applies (see below) will be given Rs. 4-8-0 
p.m. The Governor-General in Council has been pleased 
to decide that this addition should be classified as pay 
under the provisions of F.R.9(21) (a) (iii)”. 

The same memorandum referred to the permissibility of a corres¬ 
ponding increase in dearness or war allowance, if any, based on the 
addition to pay. These orders were applied to Defence establish¬ 
ments under A.I./23/S of 1946. Under A.I. No. 385 of 194< the 
Defence Ministry adopted the Finance Department’s memorandum 
of the 3rd March 1947 which made it clear that the addition to pay 
sanctioned in oara. l(iii) of the Finance Department memorandum 
of the 13th August 1946 would have effect from certain dates for 
purposes of provident funds, pension, overtime pay, house rent 
allowance, Simla allowance and other similar allowances, travelling 
allowance gradings and recovery of rent. 
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63. The “addition to pay”—or interim relief in common parlance 
—has, however, not been taken into account in fixing the initial pay 
on the revised scales in any Department other than the Railways. 
On the Railways, however, a provision has been made that “no em¬ 
ployee on post-1931 scales of pay is fixed lower than the next stage 
in the prescribed scales above his present pay. plus interim relief”. 
The Federations have represented that the refusal of Government 
to take into account interim relief for calculation of “present pay” 
for the purposes of Rule 8 of the Civilians in Defence Services 
(Revision of Pay) Rules 1947 is unreasonable and has caused loss to 
many. 

64. Before I proceed to consider the merits of the demand I must 
point out what seems to be a technical lacuna in the Civilians in De¬ 
fence Services (Revision of Pay) Rules, 1947, the effect of which 
is to allow, irrespective of Government’s intentions, the taking into 
account of interim relief for calculation of “present pay”. Under 
the Finance Ministry’s orders dated the 13th August 1946, applied 
to Defence Establishments under A.I.23/S of 1946, the “addition to 
pay” was to be treated as pay under the provisions of F.R. 9(21) (a) 
(iii), i.e., under the head “any other emoluments which may be 
specifically classed as pay by the Governor-General in Council”. It 
was thus “pay” as defined in the Fundamental Rules. In all De¬ 
partments, viz., Railways, Defence and other Civil Departments, the 
fixation of pay on the revised scales is based on what is called the 
“present pay”, which has been defined as “basic pay”. In the Central 
Civil Services (Revision of Pay) Rules 1947, which is generally 
applicable to all Civil Departments, the term “basic pay” has been 
defined as the amount drawn monthly by a Government servant as 
pay as defined in F.R. 9(21) (a) (i). Thus it would exclude interim 
relief which is pay falling under F.R. 9(21) (a) (iii). In the Civilians 
in Defence Services (Revision of Pay) Rules 1947, however, “basic 
pay” has been defined as the amount drawn monthly by a Govern¬ 
ment servant as the “pay” other than 

Special pay 
Overseas pay 
Duty Allowance 
Charge Allowance 
Technical allowance, or 

Pay granted in view of personal qualifications. 

The “addition to pay” or “interim relief” which is included in the 
term “pay” is not excluded by any of these items and would, there¬ 
fore, be included in “basic pay”. It seems to me that if the rule is 
strictly interpreted, the Federations’ demand would automatically 
be admitted. I understand, however, that the definition of the ex¬ 
pression “basic pay” is defective and that the intention of the 
Defence Ministry is to exclude “interim relief” for purposes of 
calculation of “present pay”. 

65. The Director-General has stated in his reply that the demand 
is one which affects all Government departments. In his view the 
interim relief was only some kind of compensatory allowance, pend¬ 
ing final recommendations of the Pay Commission, and that with the 
formulation of new pay scales and allowances, there is now no jus¬ 
tification for treating interim relief as part of basic pay or present 
pay for purposes of fixation of pay on the revised scales. 
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66. It seems to me beyond doubt that the “addition to pay” which 
we are considering was not in the nature of a compensatory or other 
allowance. The order sanctioning 1 it clearly includes it in “pay”" 
as defined in F.R. 9(21) (a) (iii). It has been ordered to be taken 
into account for all purposes for which “pay” is the basis of cal¬ 
culation. My attention has been drawn to the observations of the 
Pay Commission at page 47(para. 74) of their Report that “all 
allowances and concessions introduced during the war to meet the 
high cost of living (by whatever name they might have been called, 
including good conduct pay in the Postal Service and war allow¬ 
ance in respect of the higher ranks of the Services) will cease here¬ 
after”. The Pay Commission do not say that any increases in pay 
given on an overall consideration of many factors should be taken 
back. The “addition to pay” was a definite, though ad hoc, increase 
in pay given at a flat rate. Otherwise it would be impossible to 
justify the taking into account of that amount for the purpose of 
calculation of allowances, provident fund, overtime and various other 
matters. 

67. The question then is whether this part of pay should be taken 
into account for fitting' in workers on the revised scales of pay. The 
fact that the revised scales are a considerable improvement on the 
old scales is no argument against the demand. A worker is as much 
concerned with his present pay as with his future prospects.' Any 
diminution in his pay proper, irrespective of the circumstances in 
which he came to have that pay, will produce an adverse effect on 
him which cannot be counteracted by a promise of future pros¬ 
perity. If interim relief is not taken into account for purposes of 
calculation of initial pay on the revised scales, there will automati¬ 
cally be a reduction in pay which may not in several cases be made 
good by the operation of Rule 8 of the Civilians in Defence Services 
(Revision of Pay) Rules, 1947. In my opinion the only logical conse¬ 
quence of the orders contained in Finance Department’s Memoranda 
of the 13th August 1946 and the 3rd March 1947 is to treat the 
“addition to pay” as part and parcel of “basic pay” or “present pay” 
for the purpose of fixation of pay on the revised scales. In any case 
the formula adopted on the Railways viz., “that no employee on 
post—1931 scales of pay is fixed lower than the next stage in the 
prescribed scales above his present pay plus interim relief” seems 
to be the minimum that will satisfy reasonable expectations as that 
alone will prevent an actual reduction in pay. 

XX. Standard of Trade Tests 

68. One of the Federations has complained that the standard of 
trade tests prescribed for the various grades in ordnance factories is 
much higher than the standard obtaining on the Railways. The 
Director-General has stated that the Federation has probably mis¬ 
taken the trade tests prescribed on the Railways for basic trades¬ 
men for the test for skilled categories and that generally speaking 
the trade tests obtaining on the Railways are all of a much higher 
standard than those prescribed in the factories. He has added that 
“in a few cases they may be equal to those of grade B of the fac¬ 
tories” and “has offered to substitute the railway trade test specifi¬ 
cations for those obtaining in the factories”. It is not possible for the 
present Committee to examine trade test specifications with a view 
to deciding whether they are appropriate or not. All that I would 
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say is that there are advantages in ensuring that for comparable 
trades and grades within each trade in factories and workshops under 
the more important departments, the same standard of trade test 
specifications is observed. 

XXI. Multiple for conversion of daily rates into monthly rates. 

69. The Federations have argued that for the purpose of placing 
workers, who were previously daily-rated, on monthly scales of pay, 
the multiple to be adopted should be 30 instead of 26. They say 
that in the opinion of the Pay Commission it was not correct to have 
deprived workers in the past of their daily wages on Sundays, which 
should have been regarded as weekly days of rest with pay. A 
wrong done in the past should, therefore, not be perpetuated and 
the monthly pay of workers should be arrived at by multiplying 
the daily rates by 30. 

70. In a system of daily wages the presumption ordinarily is that 
the weekly days of rest are paid for by the distribution of 30 days' 
wages over 26 working days. On this basis, the daily rate payable 
to a worker would be less if he asked for payment on all the 30 days. 
These assumptions are supported by the daily and monthly wage 
systems obtaining in the city of Bombay. In a number of engineer¬ 
ing concerns in that city, the basic minimum wage for the least 
skilled worker has been fixed at Rs. 30 if paid by the month or 
Rs. 1-2-6 if paid by the day. The multiple is exactly 26. In a par¬ 
ticular concern the basic minimum wages is expressed as either 
Rs. 1-6-0 per day or Rs. 35-12-0 per month. In certain mofussil con¬ 
cerns the basic minimum wage is either Re. 1 per day or Rs. 26 per 
month. I presume that both these systems of payment, i.e., pay¬ 
ment for 26 days and 30 days were in vogue on the Railways at one 
time. The State Railway Provident Fund Rules contain a provision 
Rs. 1-6-0 per day or Rs. 35-12-0 per month. In certain mofussil con- 
ployed in shed or workshop and paid at daily rates shall be deemed 
to be 30 times,or 24 times, according as the subscriber belongs or 
not, to a class" which normally gets wages for Sundays, the daily 
rate admissible to him for the first normal working day of the 
month”. For conversion of daily rates into monthly rates, other 
departments have applied multiples less than 30, the multiple 
chosen by the Railways being 26 1/12. I feel, therefore, that it is 
difficult to accept the plea that the multiple to be adopted should be 
30 instead of 26. 

XXII. Second option rendered inoperative. 

71. The U and M.P. Federation have complained that though the 
orders of Government contained in their letter No. 2206/A/OF/12-A/ 
10318/D.ll, dated the 5th September 1949, gave a further chance 
upto the 15th November 1949 to elect either the 1st January 1947 or 
the 1st January 1948 as the date of entry into the prescribed scales, 
the effect of the option was nullified by the department’s insistence 
on the prior fixing of the monthly pay on the provisional scale 
before transfer to the prescribed scale. To illustrate the case, the 
Federation has mentioned the case of a worker who was on a daily 
scale of pay of Rs. 2-4-0 on the 1st January 1947, and who, but for the 
introduction of the monthly scale, would have got a daily rate of 
Rs. 2-6-0 on the 1st January 1948. On the exercise of an option in 
favour of the 1st January 1947 at a time when the worker was not 
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aware of the full consequences, he was placed at Rs. 60 on the pro¬ 
visional scale of Rs. 40-2-60, i.e., at the stage above Rs. 58-8-0 (26 times 
Rs. 2-4-0). On being given a further option subsequently to change 
the date, he exercised the option in favour of the 1st January 1948. 
On that day, 26 times his daily wages of Rs. 2-6-0 came to Rs. 61-12-0. 
The Director-General proceeded first to fix the worker’s pay on 
the provisional scale of Rs. 40-2-60 at the maximum of Rs. 60 with 
a personal pay of Rs. 1-12-0. He then transferred the worker to the 
prescribed scale, fixing his pay again at Rs. 60 on the scale of 
Rs. 40-2-60 and, as in the case of the provisional scale, giving a per¬ 
sonal pay of Rs. 1-12-0. The Federations’ case is that as 26 times the 
daily wages of the worker on the 1st January 1948 exceeded Rs. 60, 
he should have been fixed on the scale of Rs. 60-3-90 and not 
Rs. 40-2-60. 


72. The Director-General’s reply which is not very clear is as 
follows:— 


“The difficulty explained by the Federation is not caused by 
apy bar on the re-exercising of a fresh option of the 
date of election £o the new scales (as contended by the 
Federation), but because of the limitation of correlation 
of final scales to provisional scales only, in no case to 
pay on the daily scales. The result is that if a work¬ 
man had not elected in the past in the provisional 
scales or if he elects to move on to the final scales from 
a date earlier than the date of election to the provisional 
scales, his pay will first be fixed on the provisional scale 
and then in the final scale. Although the daily rates 
are protected, in no case is a man permitted to move on 
directly from the daily scales to the final scales, but 
must go through the provisional scales resulting in the 
following type of financial loss in some cases:— 

Date of election 1st January 1947. 


Rs. Ra. 

Daily rate on 1st January 1917. . 1—10—0 (1—8— 0 — 

1-12—3) 

' Monthly equivalent of pay on 1st 

January 1947 .... 42—4—0 

Pay in the provisional scale on 1st 

January 1947 .... 43—-0—O (v i tne Scale of 

Rs. 35—1—50) 

Pay in the final scale o i 1st Jin lary 1917 43—3—3 (on the scale of 

Rs. 35—1—45). 


If he were permitted to change the option and base his 
final pay on daily rates, his daily rate on 1-1-48 would be 
Rs. 1-12-0, giving an equivalent monthly rate of 
r s 45-8-0 and he should then have been fixed at Rs. 46 
in the scale of Rs. 40-2-60 and he would continue earning 
increments; while in fact he would get on 1-1-48 only 

Rs. 45-8-0 due to protection.This concession of 

allowing an option on the daily scales has not been 
permitted because vide para. 3 of the same letter no re¬ 
covery was effected for any over-payment made prior 
to the date of election on account of the less favourable 
results of option”. 
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73. Let me proceed on the assumption that the fixation of pay 
on the revised scales can be done only after fixation on the provi¬ 
sional scales and not directly from the daily scales. This seems to 
be the underlying principle contained in the Government orders, 
dated the 5th September 1949, though the matter is not free from 
doubt. Those orders speak of cases “where workman’s pay in a 
final scale at the date of change-over (1st January 1947 or other date 
of election or date of entry into service, as the case may be) would 

not be the same as his then monthly pay .” This presumes that 

on the entry of the workman into the final scale, he is already on a 
monthly pay which can mean only his monthly pay on one of the 
provisional scales. All daily rated workers were allowed the option 
of either the 1st January 1947 or the 1st January 1948 for entry into 
the final scales. Government’s orders dated the 5th September 1949 
permitted all workers, upto the 15th November 1949, “to elect in 
accordance with the rules the date from which he wishes to enter 
the final scale irrespective of whether or not he has previously 
exercised an option in this respect”. The clear intention of this 
order was that if a worker had already elected the 1st January 1947 
and wished to change it, he could repudiate that election and opt to 
go on the prescribed scale from the 1st January 1948. In the ration¬ 
alisation scheme finally sanctioned by Government each trade has a 
number of grades and a corresponding number of scales. But that 
is not the case with the provisional scales. Government sanctioned a 
number of provisional scales without stating to which trades each 
one applied and permitted fixation of pay on the provisional scales 
solely on the basis of multiplication by 26. If the resulting figure 
fell into two scales, the lower one was to be preferred. The effect of 
the worker’s exercising the second option in favour of the 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1948 was to cancel the previous option; in other words, he was in 
the same position as that in which he would have been had he made 
no prior option at all. So then, the Director-General had to fix his 
pay on the provisional scale on the 1st January 1948 without taking 
into account what his salary or scale would have been had such fix¬ 
ation taken place on the 1st January 1947 and one year’s increment 
allowed thereafter. The scale of pay which would have been appli¬ 
cable on the 1st January 1947 is wholly irrelevant because that date 
has no further significance when an option is permitted to be made 
in favour of the 1st January 1948 in supersession of all previous 
options. On the 1st January 1948, 26 times the daily wages of the 
worker mentioned in para. 71 came to Rs. 61-12-0, and as no parti¬ 
cular scale had been earmarked in the provisional scales for any 
particular trade, the worker was entitled to be placed in the lowest 
of whichever scales could accommodate the sum of Rs. 61-12-0. The 
appropriate scale was that of Rs. 60-3/2-75 and the worker’s pay 
should, therefore, have been fixed at the stage of Rs. 63. On transfer 
to the corresponding prescribed scale of Rs. 60-3-90, the worker 
would still be placed at the stage of Rs. 63 in accordance with the 
final orders. In my opinion, there is no justification for the as¬ 
sumption that the scale of Rs. 40-2-60 which would have applied 
had the fixation taken place on the 1st January 1947 would continue 
to apply even in the case of fixation as on the 1st January 1948. To 
make any such assumption would be to nullify the effects of the 
option in a manner not contemplated by the orders issued by Govern¬ 
ment. In this view it would hardly make any difference whether 
the monthly scale is first fixed on the provisional scale and then 
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transferred to the prescribed scale or whether the scale of pay is 
fixed directly on the prescribed scale from the daily rate. This is 
so because the provisional scales made available a number of open 
scales for fixation of pay on the basis of 26 times the daily wages 
without stipulating any restriction as to the choice of scales. I under¬ 
stand that in other Directorates to which the provisional scales did 
not apply, the monthly pay of a worker was fixed directly on the 
prescribed scales from the daily rates. Naturally Government 
could not have intended to allow less favourable terms to the em¬ 
ployees of the ordnance factories and must have ensured that pass¬ 
age through provisional scales did not affect workers adversely. I 
am of the opinion, therefore, that as the orders stand, the workers 
mentioned in the examples given by the Federation and the Direc¬ 
tor-General are entitled to be placed on the higher scales without 
their being restricted to the maximum of the lower scales with per¬ 
sonal pays. 

XXIII.— Action Recommended 

74. Having come to the conclusion that the Shahaney Report 
does not provide a satisfactory basis for the implementation of the 
Pay Commission’s recommendations, I am required to make sug¬ 
gestions regarding the manner in which the Pay Commission’s re¬ 
commendations may be implemented in ordnance factories. Our 
objective is to evolve a proper wage structure based on monthly 
rates of pay. The selection of 9 or 10 scales for the building up of 
the wage structure, however important, is but the first step. The 
fixation of the number of grades of each trade and the allocation of a 
suitable scale to each gtade of a trade constitute the core of the real 
problem. It is for deciding these matters that one has to choose 
between job evaluation and the simpler and less technical alter¬ 
native of classification by skills. The sooner a stable wage struc¬ 
ture is evolved and workers are trade-tested and placed on the appro¬ 
priate pay scales, the better for all concerned, for so long as the 
excitement of complaints and the din of controversy persist, indus¬ 
trial relations between management and labour cannot but be some¬ 
what strained. The problem is not without its complications so 
late in the day—more than five years and a half after the date fixed 
for the retrospective implementation of the Pay Commission’s re¬ 
commendations and three years after the passing of formal orders by 
Government on the Shahaney Report. The time factor is clearly of 
paramount importance. The impatience of labour is all too 
obvious. There is no use embarking on schemes which will take 
many years to produce results. I am a believer in job evaluation 
methods but only if they are done properly and with the necessary 
•safeguards, including the consent and cooperation of the workers 
concerned. Even in countries where that system has gained much 
ground it is never considered as an end in itself but only as a means 
to intelligent collective bargaining’. Even where a scientific scheme 
of job evaluation has produced a cogent classification of jobs with 
accepted differentials, the matter of converting point values into 
cash or, in other words, of fixing the rates for key jobs is essentially 
a matter for collective bargaining. If collective bargaining is in¬ 
evitable at some stage in a proper scheme of job evaluation, there 
is no reason why it should not be extended to the process of classifi¬ 
cation of jobs when scientific job evaluation is, for any reason, 
out of the question. 
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75. A proper scheme of job evaluation is quite a complicated 
process, involving, as it does, no less than 14 distinct stages as 
mentioned in Appendix B. First, a proper scheme of evaluation has 
to be evolved and settled in consultation with the workers. A salary 
administration division has to be set up, adequately manned by com¬ 
petent persons trained in job evaluation methods. One has then 
to start by building definitions, measuring scales or comparison techni¬ 
ques, and assigning relative values. Forms have to be drawn up, 
questionnaires issued, and preliminary descriptions of jobs collected. 
Then begin the main stages of the evaluation, viz., job analysis, des¬ 
cription—specification, classification, and eventually evaluation. The 
next stage is the fixation of rates or scales for key jobs often through 
collective bargaining. Finally a proper wage structure has to be 
built up by the application of the rates for key jobs to the results 
of the evaluation. An enquiry of this sort makes considerable 
demands on competent technical personnel. To give some idea of 
what a proper scheme of job evaluation involves, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the Kimberley-Clark Corporation with 7 plants in 5 
localities and employing 3,500 workers in 704 occupations required 
05 conference groups involving 200 persons or 2,600 conference hours 
spread over 30 months. 

76. Trained personnel with previous experience in this field of 
personnel management are not available in this country, with the 
result that when even a progressive concern like the Tatas started 
doing job evaluation with a view to installing an incentive wage 
system in one of their small factories manufacturing agricultural 
implements, they had to seek the assistance of a firm of consultants, 
who after completion of the job have stayed on for some years now 
to manage the department concerned. It should be far more difficult 
for an organisation like the ordnance factories to undertake such 
a major responsibility. Frankly I doubt very much whether the 
Department can manage to secure enough trained staff and the 
requisite top direction for an efficient job evaluation in 20 factories 
accounting for over 50,000 workers. When the Pay Commission 
declared that job evaluation was too elaborate to be of any use at 
the present juncture—and they held the same view in regard to 
industrial labour also as their observations in para. 225, page 125, 
of their Report show—they must have been fully warned of the 
practical difficulties of resorting to that system on any large scale 
in this country. 

77. I feel, therefore, that it is impracticable to think in terms of 
job evaluation for ’our present purpose. Psychologically it might 
even be advisable to avoid it, were it practicable. Job evaluation is 
little understood even by responsible office-bearers of trade unions. 
To the rank and file of illiterate workers it would make no sense. 
Labour is bound to look upon it with suspicion and hostility much 
as it would treat the unknown. After all our objective is to produce 
a scheme which, while being by and large fair to all, will satisfy the 
workers and ensure peace in industry. A complex and scientifically 
worked out scheme may delight the heart of the expert but may 
also ruin industrial relations because of its incomprehensibility. The 
alternative is some form of classification by skills. It is certainly 
not correct to say that the Pay Commission did not consider classi¬ 
fication by skills desirable or feasible. Far from it. What the Pay 
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Commission ruled out as unreasonable was the demand for the classi¬ 
fication of “ particular occupations as semi-skilled and other occupa¬ 
tions as skilled” (para. 224, page 125). In other words, if workers 
want carpentry or blacksmithy or turning or fitting to be classified 
as just one ‘skilled’ or ‘semi-skilled’ trade and obviously allowed one 
long scale of pay, the Pay Commission would not agree to it as they 
feel that “in one and the same line of work, there may be different 
degrees of skill”. But the Pay Commission would apparently not 
object to finding out how many, and what, degrees of skill are involv¬ 
ed in a skilled job and to fixing scales accordingly. That seems 
to be what they have recommended in the course of the same para¬ 
graph when they say that “it will be convenient if each important 
industrial establishment will constitute a Board, say of three of its 
officers, to determine the class in which every worker in that establish¬ 
ment is to be based”. The Pay Commission have made the same 
suggestion in other places also in the Report. In para. 222 they say 

that “ .it will be convenient to classify the higher grades 

into (i) semi-skilled, (ii) skilled and (iii) highly skilled”. In para. 23 
at page 347 of their Report the Pay Commission have, while suggesting 

a series of typical scales, stated that “workmen.should be 

placed on a monthly rated basis and should according to the degree 
of skill possessed be classed into one or the other of the following 
scales”. The classification suggested is by skills. The scales them¬ 
selves have been distributed between the categories ‘highly-skilled’, 
‘skilled’ and ‘semi-skilled’. Having ruled out job evaluation even in 
the case of industrial workers and rejected the demand that a job 
should have only one broad skill classification and one scale, the 
Commission could have had in their mind only one scheme of classi¬ 
fication, viz., the one in which jobs would be classified into a number 
of grades of skilled, semi-skilled and possibly even unskilled cate¬ 
gories. 


78. It seems unnecessary to look askance at a scheme of classifi¬ 
cation by skills. After all classification by skills is one of the 
simplest forms of job evaluation, which, if less scientific than the 
more complicated and orthodox versions, has at least the merit of 
being speedier and better understood. Even in detailed job evalua¬ 
tions ‘skill’ is the most important of the four major characteristics 
and carries the largest number of points—often as much as 50 per 
cent, and occasionally even as much as 80 per cent, of the total num¬ 
ber of points for all the characteristics put together. The overwhelm¬ 
ing predominance of skill in any scheme of classification, be it scien¬ 
tific or rough and ready, probably accounts for the popular descrip¬ 
tions of trades as ‘skilled’, ‘semi-skilled’ etc. Even in establishments 
undertaking a detailed job evaluation, jobs are sometimes initially 
broadly classified by skills. The preliminary classification adopted 
in a big company is as follows: — 

1. General Management. 

2. Departmental and Associate 
Departmental and Associate 
Management. 

3. Major supervision or Highly 
Technical Service. 




Top Management: -l 
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-f 1. Highly skilled service or Minor 

I supervision. 

Shop Management: ■{ 2. Skilled Service. 

| 3. Semi-skilled Service. 

| 4. Slightly skilled service. 

[_ 5. Primary. 

79. Railway workshops have a total labour force of 1,50,000 as 
compared to about 50,000 in ordnance factories. True, the work in 
Railway workshops is largely of repairs, but when repair work is done 
on so large a scale, it will inevitably involve the manufacture of 
many types of spare parts on an extensive scale. In other words, 
though they are essentially repair shops, they are also production 
shops on a small scale. On the Railways a Classification Tribunal 
of three members has succeeded in dividing all categories other than 
the un-skilled into just two classes, viz., skilled and semi-skilled, on 
the scales of Rs. 55—130 and Rs. 35—60—apparently to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the workers. The setting up of such a tribunal is, as I have 
already mentioned above, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Pay Commission. I suggest that a Classification Tribunal 
should be set up for ordnance factories also and that it should pro¬ 
ceed first to classify all trades into the four main divisions of— 

Highly skilled, 

Skilled, 

Semi-skilled, and 

Unskilled, 

and then, if need be, to sub-divide particular trades into further 
grades. It should not be necessary to have to divide the skilled 
category into more than three grades, viz., skilled I, skilled II and 
skilled III. All skilled trades need not necessarily be divided into 
all the three grades. It would be an advantage to reduce the number 
of grades as far as possible. Some skilled trades may not require 
sub-division into grades at all, while there may be others requiring 
two or three grades. There will also have to be a lower scale for 
learners and mates belonging to the trades classified as skilled. 
Similarly semi-skilled trades may be divided into two grades where 
such a sub-division is considered necessary. Where only one or two 
grades are considered necessary for a trade classified as skilled or 
semi-skilled, it should be left to the Classification Tribunal to decide 
which of the three scales for the skilled trades or of the two scales 
for the semi-skilled trades, or whether a combination of the scales, 
should be allotted to that trade. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that all skilled workers would sooner or later expect to reach 
at least the normal maximum of Rs. 130 if not something higher. 
As for the jobs classified as unskilled, the normal scale will be 
Rs. 30— \ —35, but for jobs classified as ‘dirty’, ‘heavy’ or ‘danger’, the 
scale now prescribed viz., Rs. 32—40, should be allowed. For the 
'danger’ jobs mentioned in paragraph 15, Section III, of Mr. Shaha- 
ney’s Report, for which he had suggested the semi-skilled grade II 
scale of Rs. 35—45, I would suggest the semi-skilled grade II scale 
recommended by me, viz., Rs. 36—1^0—2—50. I visualise, there¬ 
fore, the classification of all trades as follows: — 

Highly skilled • ■ Rs. 135—5—155—6—185. 

Skilled — 

Grade I Rs. 105—5—130. 


485—7 



Grade II 
Grade III 

Learners and mates 

Semi-skilled — 
Grade I 
Grade II 

Unskilled — 

Supervisory 
(‘Heavy’, ‘dirty’, 
‘danger’) 
Ordinary 
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Rs. 75—3—90—5—105. 
Rs. 60—3—75. 

Rs. 40—2—60. 


... Rs. 40—2—60. 

... Rs. 36—1—40—2—50 (For cer¬ 
tain “danger” jobs also). 

... Rs. 35—1—50. 

.... Rs. 32—40. 

... Rs. 30—^—35. 


XXIV.— Classification Tribunal. 

80. As to the composition of the Tribunal, a three-member Tribu¬ 
nal seems to be the most suitable. In order that the classification 
may be made with confidence and authority, all the three should be 
technical persons with ample knowledge of engineering and other 
trades carried on in the factories. They will preferably have tc be 
mechanical or chemical engineers or specialists in some important 
branch of the activities of the factories. As my main theme right 
through this report has been the necessity of undertaking all such 
schemes in close consultation and co-operation with workers, one of 
the members should be a person nominated by the three Federations 
jointly. From what I have seen of the excellent way in which the 
Federations have conducted their cases and themselves, I have no 
hesitation in saying that they will co-operate with one another in 
making a unanimous recommendation regarding their representative. 
The person nominated by the Federations must naturally be a tech¬ 
nical person with a seniority and standing comparable to that of a 
senior Superintendent in charge of an ordnance factory. The Federa¬ 
tions must have the fullest freedom in making a suitable choice 
and they should be permitted, if they so choose, as in fact they well 
may, to select an engineer or other expert from private industry. 
As the Federations will not be able to find the necessary money 
for paying the salary, allowances and other expenses of their nomi¬ 
nee, Government should undertake to meet all such expenditure. 
The second member should be a nominee of the Director-General. The 
Chairman of the Tribunal should be an officer at least of the rank 
of Superintending Engineer or Deputy Chief Engineer nominated by 
the Defence Ministry. But in order that he may inspire confidence 
he should not be an officer under the control of the Defence Minis¬ 
try. The Chairman and Members of the Tribunal should be placed 
on whole-time duty on the work of classification. It should be possi¬ 
ble for such a Tribunal to complete the work in all the factories in 
about six months. So long as the duration of the Tribunal is kept 
down to some such limit, it should be left to the Tribunal to decide 
what factors, if any, other than skill they will take into account 
either in the major classification of trades into the highly skilled, 
skilled etc. categories or in the further sub-division of a trade into 
grades I, II and III. It is of the utmost importance that at least in 
the initial selection of a scheme of classification, whether by skills 
or by skills in conjunction with any other factors, the Tribunal should 
aim at unanimity of opinion. As, by the time, the Tribunal has 
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finished its work, it would have gained considerable insight into the 
type and volume of work handled by each trade, its recommendations 
should be sought on the question of the percentages to be allocated 
to the various grades of a trade where more than one grade is 
contemplated. 

XXV.— Fitting workers into the new wage structure. 

81. After the work of the Classification Tribunal has been com¬ 
pleted, the management will have to deal with the question of fitting 
workers into the new wage structure with sympathy and under¬ 
standing. I have already recommended acceptance of the principle 
that entry into the various categories and subsequent promotion to 
higher grades should be through suitable trade tests. Much work has 
already been done both in the drawing up of trade test specifications 
and in the testing of workers. All this could be used in the imple¬ 
mentation of the new wage structure evolved as a result of the 
recommendations mentioned in this report. In doubtful cases trade 
testing is inevitable and the co-operation of workers is necessary. 
Though workers refused to take tests in some factories, there were 
complaints in others that persons who had applied for trade tests 
had been kept waiting for months. During the stage of the initial 
fixation of men in the various grades, special arrangements should 
be made for expediting the testing of men and their fixation in 
grades. Thereafter trade tests should be held at regular intervals. 
I am glad to say that generally speaking there were not many com¬ 
plaints against the manner of holding trade tests, and I feel that so 
long as the wage structure is acceptable to the workers, full co¬ 
operation will be forthcoming from them in the matter of fixing men 
on the new scales. 

XXVI.— Increase in cost of production. 

82. I have tried to ascertain what effects a given increase in labour 
costs will have on the total cost of production of articles manufac¬ 
tured in the factories and how the cost of manufacture of articles 
in ordnance factories compares with the cost of imported articles. 
The Defence Ministry have been unable to supply any 
useful information on the subject, largely because articles produced 
in the country are generally not imported. It has also not been 
possible to secure any informotion on the ratio of labour costs to 
total costs in this country or to compare it with similar statistics 
obtaining in other countries. 

83. It is not possible for me to say whether the scheme of classi¬ 
fication envisaged by me will result in any increase in labour cost 
or whether it would mean only a more rational system of classifi¬ 
cation where each man will bear a designation indicative of the 
true degree of skill possessed by him and not be given a false des¬ 
cription for the sake of prestige. Even if some increase occurs owing 
to the reduction in the number of grades and the consequent possi¬ 
bility of upgradation in borderline cases, there is nothing at present 
to show that the increase would be unreasonable. We have been 
told that even now ordnance factories find it difficult to compete with 
private industry in the matter of production of civilian goods and 
that any increase in labour cost cannot but result in further curtail¬ 
ment of civilian orders and in greater retrenchment of labour during 
periods of low demands for ordnance goods. The position of ordnance 
factories in the matter of production of civilian goods is complicated 
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by the fact that even in peace time they have to carry some surplus 
of skilled and supervisory categories in readiness for unexpected 
emergencies and to stock extra machines, equipment and materials 
which it may be difficult to procure during periods of international 
tension. At the best of times, therefore, ordnance factories would 
find it difficult to compete with well-organised private undertakings 
in the production of civilian goods. That their difficulties will be 
accentuated with every increase in labour costs is only too true, 
but I do not think that the possibility of retrenchment during certain 
periods is a relevant factor in the fixation of a proper wage structure 
in ordnance factories any more than it i.s in private industry. 

XXVII. —Summary of recommendations. 

84. A Summary of more important conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions is given below': — 

(i) The recommendations made by the Pay Commission in respect 
of the industrial staff in ordnance factories cannot be deemed to be 
anything more than a broad indication of the principles and of the 
level of salaries that must be taken into account in framing a wage 
structure (para. 5). 

(ii) The w'age structure in ordnance factories under the daily¬ 
rated system was very defective (para. 9). 

(iii) The evolution of a new scale each for the unskilled, semi¬ 
skilled and skilled categories and the making of minor changes in 
the rates of increments in certain scales constituted the main differ¬ 
ence between the provisional scales and the Shahaney scales (paras. 
16 and 17). 

(iv) The main defects of the job evaluation done by Mr. Shaha¬ 
ney are: — 

(a) the secrecy of the Report (para. 24); 

(b) absence of mention of job evaluation in the Report (para. 

27); 

(c) non-consultation wdth workers (para. 36); 

(d) omission to carry out job analysis and description (para. 

38); 

(e) failure to take into account working conditions and hazards 

for purposes of job evaluation (para. 41); and 

(f) assumption rather than ascertainment of differentials (para. 

44). 

(v) A system of short scales is preferable to a single long scale 
in ordnance factories (para. 47). 

(vi) The scale of Rs. 40—2—60 recommended by the Pay Commis¬ 
sion as one of the scales for the skilled category is not for the full- 
fledged or truly skilled category but is for a category w-'hich is less 
than truly skilled (para. 50). 

(vii) The lowest of the short scales prescribed for truly skilled 
tradesmen should start on a minimum of Rs. 60 (para. 51). 

(viii) Three scales are recommended for the skilled category, viz., 
Rs. 60—3—75, 75—3—90—5—105, and 105—5—130 (para. 53). 
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(ix) Trade tests should be preseiibed both for entry into the skill¬ 
ed category at the Rs. 60 level and for promotion to the higher scales 
•{para. 53). 

(x) A scale of Rs. 40—2—60 is recommended for learners and mates 
In trades classified as skilled (paras. 54 and 55). 

(xi) The scale of Rs. 35—45 for the semi-skilled category should 
be abolished (para. 56). 

(xii) Two scales, viz., Rs. 36—1—40—2—50 and Rs. 40—2—60, are 
recommended for the semi-skilled category (para. 57). 

(xiii) Downgraded workers would be well-advised to take tests 
as early as possible (para. 60). 

(xiv) It is suggested that all down-graded persons who pass trade 
tests in the first attempt should be restored to the grades for which 
they have been tested from the 1st January 1947 or other date of 
•option (para. 61). 

(xv) “Interim relief” should be treated as part and parcel of basic 
pay for the purpose of fixation of pay on the revised scales (para. 
■67). 

(xvi) There are advantages in ensuring that for comparable trades 
and grades within each trade in factories and workshops under the 
more important departments the same standard of trade test speci¬ 
fications is observed (para. 68). 

(xvii) The multiple for the conversion of daily rates into monthly 
rates should be 26 and not 30 (para. 70). 

(xviii) The method of giving effect to the second option has been 
■explained (para. 73). 

(xix) A Classification Tribunal should be set up first for classi¬ 
fying all trades into the highly skilled, skilled, semi-skilled and un¬ 
skilled categories, and then, if need be, for sub-dividing particular 
trades into skilled I, skilled II and skilled III or semi-skilled I and 
;semi-skilled II according to requirements (para. 79). 

(xx) Recommendations regarding the classification of trades and 
the appropriate pay scales are given (para. 79). 

(xxi) The Classification Tribunal should consist of three technical 
persons, of whom one should be nominated by the Federations acting 
jointly, another by the Director-General of Ordnance Factories and 
the third by the Defence Ministry. The last-mentioned who should 
be appointed as Chairman should be an officer not under the control 
of the Defence Ministry (para. 80). 

(xxii) Special arrangements should be made for the prompt trade 
testing of workers for their initial fixation in the appropriate grades 
in all cases in which fresh testing is considered necessary (para. 81). 



CHAPTER III. 

TERM OF REFERENCE' H. 

Anomalies in pay scales. 

The term of reference to the Committee is as follows: — 

“To examine and make suggestions regarding the rectification? 
of any anomalies in pay scales existing in the present 
orders applying the revised scales of pay to Defence- 
installations.” 

Though under the term of reference the Committee is required to 
examine only anomalies in the revised pay scales, the Unions and 
Labour Federations have made representations on numerous points 
not connected with the revised pay scales, not even sometimes with 
pay scales at all, such as medical benefits, housing etc. These obvious¬ 
ly fall outside the scope of the Committee. In a number of cases the 
representation amounts to nothing more than a demand for raising 
the pay scales beyond the scales recommended by the Pay Commis¬ 
sion or adopted by the Government generally for all Departments.. 
There is no anomaly in such cases and the Committee does not con¬ 
sider that it is authorised to deal with such representations. The term 
of reference requires the Committee to examine whether there exist 
dis-similarities in pay scales for similar categories in different depart¬ 
ments or in the different branches of the Defence Organisation and 
to consider whether such dis-similarities are justified in the light 
of the duties and responsibilities associated with the various appoint¬ 
ments and, if not, what modifications are desirable. Apart from 
anomalies in pay scales, we have also considered representations 
regarding anomalous implementation ot these pay scales. Even if the 
pay scales are identical in two departments but they are implemented 
differently, the result is different so far as the men are concerned. 
We have, therefore, felt it desirable to consider representations also 
in regard to anomalous implementation. The other points not covered 
even by this rather extended interpretation of the term of reference 
are obviously outside the term of reference. 

2. The representations received from the unions and the federa¬ 
tions, and the arguments advanced during the discussions touched on 
many points of great detail and sometimes concerned an individual or 
a few individuals and what happened long before the introduction of 
the revised pay scales. Sometimes the representations are against the 
general rules of Government service applicable to all Government 
servants. Apart from these being outside the term of reference it 
would have been too ambitious a task for us to attempt to rectify all 
past omissions and commissions. 

3. In the various representations sometimes the same noint has 
been raised in a slightly varying form and with varying emphasis on 
different aspects of the problem. For the purpose of convenience these 
points, culled from the various representations, have been brought 
together and will be dealt with under certain broad headings. These 
do not include points which we have found ourselves unable to deal 
with, being outside the scope of the Committee. 
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SECTION I 

Clerical and Allied Establishments. 

1. Pay of Head Clerks in Ordnance Factories. 

Before the last war there were no posts of Head Clerks in the 
Ordnance Factories. It was only during the war that such posts were 
created in the scale of Rs. 300—10—400. It has been decided to retain 
such posts even in the post-war conditions and the scale which has 
been prescribed for them on the basis of the Pay Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations is Rs. 160—10—250. The Federations and the All-India 
Association of Clerical Employees of Ordnance Factories have repre¬ 
sented that this is a totally inadequate scale and have drawn attention 
to higher scales obtaining elsewhere, for example, in the MES where 
the Superintendents (Clerical) are paid Rs. 250—15—400. Although 
the pay of Head Clerks designated as such in all Defence installations 
is the same, viz., Rs. 160—10—250, we find that in other Government 
offices different scales have been sanctioned. It would not be correct 
to take the view that the duties and responsibilities of Head Clerks 
wherever they exist are the same, either quantitatively or qualitative¬ 
ly. For example, in the Railways even men on the grade of Rs. 80— 
160 or Rs. 160—220 are sometimes designated as Head Clerks. In some 
offices Head Clerks combine the duties of Accountants. In some 
offices, again, the Superintendent possibly corresponds to the Head 
Clerk in the Defence Establishments generally. The case of Super¬ 
intendents in the engineering organisation either on the military side 
or on the civil side perhaps stands on a slightly different footing. 
Their duties and responsibilities are of a special nature. We, there¬ 
fore, feel that it is not possible to equalise the pay of Head Clerks 
wherever they exist. At the same time we cannot ignore the fact 
that the scale of pay adopted for Head Clerks in important Defence 
installations such as the Ordnance Factories, is lower than any com¬ 
parable appointment elsewhere. For example, in the Railway 
Workshops, there are clerical supervisory personnel in the scale of 
Rs. 200—10—300 and some even on the scale of Rs. 260—15—350. It 
is difficult to hold that the duties and responsibilities of Head Clerks 
in the Ordnance Factories are less than those of Head Clerks in the 
Railway Workshops. Since the normal pay of the clerical staff has 
generally been equalised throughout the Government, it is desirable 
that an attempt should be made to fix similar scales of pay to the 
extent possible, for the higher grades where the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities are comparable. It has been pointed out that in the Ordnance 
Factories there is very little chance of the clerical personnel going 
beyond the stage of Head Clerk while in other Defence installations 
such as the Ordnance Depots, the clerical personnel have a chance of 
going up higher even to gazetted rank. Taking everything in+o 
account we recommend that the normal scale of pay for Head Clerks 
in the Ordnance Factories should be Rs. 200—10—300, but for the 
very big factories where the strength of the clerical staff is appreciab¬ 
ly higher than the average, the scale should be Rs. 260—15—350. 
Below the Head Clerk the Upper Division Clerks in actual charge of 
sections or groups of men should be entitled to the usual charge allow¬ 
ance as sanctioned in other Defence establishments. 
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2. Pay of Head Clerks in Ordnance Depots. Technical Development 
Establishments and E.M.E. Workshops. 

Before the introduction of the new scales on the basis of the Pay 
Commission’s_recommendations, there was no special scale for Head. 
Clerks in the Ordnance Depots, Technical Development Establish¬ 
ments etc.. Clerks placed in charge of such duties were allowed their 
basic pay as Upper Division Clerks plus a charge allowance, under 
the following rules: — 

(i) A clerk in actual independent charge of 12 to 25 clerks is 

designated as Head Clerk and is entitled to a charge 
allowance of Rs. 40 p.m. For every additional 10 clerks 
in excess of 25, an Assistant Head Clerk is authorised and 
he is eligible for a charge allowance of Rs. 20 p.m. The 
latter, i.e., the Assistant Head Clerk or Assistant Head 
Clerks are under the general supervision of the Head 
Clerk. 

(ii) In offices in which the arrangement in (i) above cannot 

operate, a clerk in independent charge of 7 or more clerks 
is designated as an Assistant-in-Charge and granted a 
charge allowance of Rs. 20 per month. 

2. The new scale of Rs. 160—10—250 laid down for Head Clerks is 
of no significance in so far as the clerks on the pre-1931 or post-1931 
scales are concerned because their scales are such that their pay plus 
charge allowance exceed the new scale, and, therefore, they are draw¬ 
ing their old pay and charge allowance. The pre-1931, post-1931 and 
the prescribed scales of pay of Upper Division Clerks are shown 
below: — 

Pre-1931 scale—Rs. 125—10—325—25/2—375 ") Special scales 

Y in the Defence 

Post-1931 scale—Rs. 95—7J—140—10—300 J Organisation. 

Prescribed scale—Rs. 80—5—120—EB—8—200—10/2—220. 

The prescribed scale is uniform in all departments. Since the posts 
of Head Clerks are at present held by men on the pre-1931 or post-1931 
scales, the scale of Rs. 160—10—250 is at present inoperative. 

3. The Federations and the Clerical Association have asked for the 
■creation, in the establishments mentioned, of posts of Superintendents 
as in the M.E.S. A further suggestion has been made that the system 
of charge allowance should be abolished and Head Clerks or Assistant 
Head Clerks should be appointed to take the place of those entitled 
to charge allowance, those in charge of 25 clerks or more being 
designated as Head Clerks on the scale of Rs. 160—250, and those in 
charge of 10 clerks being designated as Assistant Head Clerks and 
paid suitable scale. 

4. This matter, in so far as it affects Ordnance Factories, has 
already been dealt with, and we have recommended the adoption of 
the following two scales of pay for Head Clerks: — 

(i) Rs. 200—10—300; and 

(ii) Rs. 260—15—350. 
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We recommend the adoption of the same scales for the appoint¬ 
ments of Head Clerks sanctioned in the other establishments mention¬ 
ed. It has been pointed out that there are a number of very small 
establishments which employ 15 to 30 clerks. In such cases, it may 
not be necessary, unless the special nature of work justifies it, to 
sanction a post of Head Clerk on either of these scales. Either only a 
post of Assistant-in-Charge with the usual charge allowance should 
be sanctioned or, where it is necessary to create an appointment of 
Head Clerk, he should be on the existing scale of Rs. 160—10—250. 



3. Charge Allowance to Clerks-in-Charge in Ordnance Depots. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

Charge allowance is admissible to clerks doing supervisory work, 
in accordance with the following provisions: — 

(i) A clerk in actual independent charge of 12 to 25 clerks wiH 

be designated as Head Clerk and eligible for a Charge- 
Allowance of Rs. 40 p.m. For every additional 10 clerks- 
in excess of 25. an Assistant Head Clerk is authorised and 
he will be eligible for a Charge Allowance of Rs. 20 p.m. 
The latter would be under the general supervision of the 
Head Clerk. 

(ii) In offices in which the above arrangement cannot operate, 

a clerk in independent charge of 7 or more clerks will be 
designated as Assistant-in-Charge and will be eligible for 
a Charge Allowance of Rs. 20 p.m. 

The number of posts carrying Charge Allowance will naturally 
depend on the organisation of each office because obviously the ques¬ 
tion of payment of Charge Allowance arises only if someone is made 
to supervise the work of other clerks. The Committee has been given 
to understand, however, that there is always uncertainty about any¬ 
one drawing charge allowance for any length of time, because it 
happens quite often that a JCO is posted to a Depot and, since a JCO 
is intended to be employed as a supervisor, a civilian clerk already 
drawing charge allowance has to drop the allowance. While there is 
nothing wrong in this system, it is felt that it would be an advantage 
and it would lead to greater satisfaction if administrative arrange¬ 
ments can be made in such a manner that large scale reversions of 
this nature do not take place. That could be achieved by allocating 
a minimum number of supervisory appointments to the civilian 
clerical cadre. 


Mr. Suhramanian’s recommendations. 

While I agree with Mr. Ghosh’s report as far as it goes, I would 
point out that A.I. 845 of 1945 which regulates payment of charge 
allowances has been differently interpreted by different authorities^ 
and that according to a recent report from the Adjutant General’s 
Branch even a clarification issued by the Ministry of Defence after 
due consultation with the Financial Adviser has been held to be 
inconsistent with A.I. 845/45 by the C.G.D.A.. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary that further instructions should be issued on the subject. In 
particular it should be made clear whether the number of charge 
allowances of both Rs. 40 and Rs. 20 should be based on the total 
clerical strength of a depot or other establishment or whether they 
would be admissible only if the clerical establishment lent itself to 
grouping into “independent” sections—whether compact or scattered. 
I feel that it is not a satisfactory arrangement to assign the supervi¬ 
sion of the first 25 clerks to one called a ‘head clerk’ on an allowance 
of Rs. 40, who will also be expected to have “general supervision” 
over all assistant head clerks in the establishment. The Adjutant 
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General’s Branch say in one of their recent reports that “it is not 
possible for one man to have general supervision of the depot in addi¬ 
tion to the supervision of the work of 25 clerks directly under his- 
control”. I would suggest that there should be at least one head clerk 
in each establishment on a scale of pay comparable to the new scales 
of pay recommended by the Committee for head clerks in ordnance 
factories, who will be in charge of the overall supervision of the- 
entire clerical cadre in the establishment. The clerical establishment 
should then be divided into sections. In such Section an assistant 
head clerk drawing a uniform rate of allowance should be placed in 
direct charge of a prescribed number of clerks. Where in a section 
there are two or more assistant head clerks, the senior most among 
them should be given a higher rate of allowance and asked to exercise- 
general supervision over the charges of the other assistant head 
clerks besides supervising the work of the clerks placed directly under- 
his charge. This pattern of organisation would need to be departed 
from only in the case of small establishments with a clerical strength 
of, say, less than 25 clerks. In such a case all that would be required 
is to have one head clerk on a scale of pay of Rs. 160—10—250. 



4. The position of Senior Temporary Clerks in the Ordnance 

Factories. 

During the last war there grew up a practice of promoting clerks 
to the technical grades of Supervisor, Chargeman, Assistant Foreman 
■etc., although such men were employed on the supervision of purely 
clerical duties. This practice was stopped in 1944 when two new 
grades of temporary clerks, known as Senior Temporary Clerks Grade 
I on 170—10—240 and Senior Temporary Clerks Grade II on 80—7^— 
140—10—160, were created for supervision of clerical duties. Possibly 
it was found necessary to provide for additional supervision as the 
clerical staff had been suddenly expanded in the exigencies of the war 
by the recruitment of raw men. It was stated in the orders that the 
Senior Temporary Clerks Grade I were intended to hold charge of a 
group or section in an office and Senior Temporary Clerks Grade II 
to hold charge of a small group or section in an office or to perform 
responsible duties in a group or section in an office. Those previously 
promoted to the technical grades of Supervisor etc. were transferred 
to these new grades. 

2. Before the introduction of new pay scales on the basis of the 
Pay Commission’s recommendations, there were a multiplicity of 
clerical scales in the Ordnance Factories, some created during the war 
and some created before the war. The Pay Commission recommended 
two main basic scales for clerks, viz., the Lower Division scale of 
Rs. 55—130 and the Upper Division scale of Rs. 80—220 and a suitable 
higher scale for Head Clerks. It was decided to follow the same 
pattern in the Defence establishments. Although the federations 
have urged on the Committee to create new additional scales in view 
of the existence of a number of scales in the past, we do not find any 
justification for it. No case has been made out that there are different 
gradations of work in the Defence establishments which necessitate 
the creation of such additional scales. 

3. One of the main reasons why the federations have asked for the 
creation of new scales is to avoid a drop in pay of the existing men. 
While those on the pre-1931 scales of pay and on the post-1931 (but 
pre-war) scales of pay were given the option to retain their old scales, 
no protection of this nature was given to those on the war-time scales 
of pay of Head Clerks (300—10—400), Senior Temporary Clerks Grade 
I and Senior Temporary Clerks Grade II, on the ground that they 
were inflated scales of pay. In order, however, to minimise the hard¬ 
ship that might be caused by a sudden drop in pay even where there 
was an element of inflation in the old scale of pay, a special formula 
was devised which had the effect, broadly speaking, of protecting the 
individual’s pay up*to Rs. 20 and staggering the drop over a period 
of 4 years (the drop was, however, offset by increments earned from 
time to time). As a result of these orders, the Senior Temporary 
Clerks Grade II suffered a loss of less than Rs. 5 only at the time 
which perhaps has been wiped off by now. The Senior Temporary 
Clerks Grade I and the Head Clerks, however, suffered very consider¬ 
able drop in pay. The federations have urged that these war-time 
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scales should not be viewed as inflated scales. The fact that these 
scales in the Ordnance Factories were higher than any comparable 
scales elsewhere makes it difficult to accept this contention. Besides, 
so far as Senior Temporary Clerks are concerned, what has really been 
done is to abolish such appointments and, therefore, protection for such 
scales cannot be claimed. The existing orders are, therefore, correct. 

4. Notwithstanding what has been stated in the preceding para¬ 
graph we have considered at length whether any way can be found 
to relieve the undoubted hardship which must have been caused by 
the very large drop in pay. The number of Head Clerks and Senior 
Temporary Clerks Grade I is only about 40. In the course of their 
argument, the Federations emphasised very strongly that the Pay 
Commission never intended that there should be such large drop in 
pay as a result of the introduction of revised scales based on their 
recommendations. They drew attention to the statement in para. 68, 
page 44 of the Pay Commission’s report that “it is not our (Pay 
Commission’s) intention to suggest that .the salary now drawn by any 
officer should be affected to his prejudice”. Though this statement 
was made in a different context it would perhaps be correct to say 
that the Pay Commission did not envisage, generally speaking, such 
drop in pay. The general orders of Government issued at the time of 
the introduction of the revised pay scales, however, left no room for 
doubt that the men who were on what were called non-permanent 
posts might drop in pay on the introduction of the revised scales. We 
realise, therefore, that any straight-forward protection of pay of Head 
Clerks and Senior Temporary Clerks Grade I or for the matter of that 
of any one holding a non-permanent post would amount to a clear 
departure from the general orders of Government. In other words, if 
the matter is to be considered at all, it has to be considered as a 
general proposition. A suggestion was made that a protection should 
be given to non-gazetted employees. It is not strictly a matter within 
the province of the Committee and it is for Government to consider 
the suggestion. 



5. Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers in the Ordnance Factories. 

The scales of pay obtaining from time to time are indicated 
below: — 

Pre-1931—Cashier ... Rs. 200—10—300. 

Asstt. Cashier ... Rs. 100—10—150. 

Rs. 95—7J—140—EB—10—300 (upper 
division clerical) for both Cashier and 
Asstt. Cashier. 

As above (i.e., post-1931 scale 
plus special pay of Rs. 30 in the case 
of cashier and Rs. 15 in the case of 
Asstt. Cashier). 

New scale ... U.D. clerical scale, i.e., Rs. 80—5— 120 

_EB—8—200—10/2—220 plus Rs. 30 
in the case of Cashier and no special 
pay for Asstt. Cashier. 

2. It has been represented that higher scale of pay should be laid 
down for all the Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers. The main argu¬ 
ment is that there was no justification for reducing the scales of pay 
even below the post-1931 scales which were generally considered by 
the Pay Commission as inadequate. The other point made is that 
there were higher scales of pay going up even to Rs. 500 for men 
employed on cash work in the Railways. It will be seen from the 
statement given at the beginning of this paragraph that the post-1931 
scale of pay of Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers was the same as that 
of Upper Division Clerks and this equality has been maintained. It is 
unnecessary for us to consider the general argument that the post- 
1931 scales of pay should not have been revised in a downward direc¬ 
tion. It is an important point, however, that the Upper Division scale 
of pay in the Defence establishments was fixed higher, whatever might 
have been the reasons, than the Upper Division scale generally out¬ 
side the Defence establishments. It cannot be argued that the nature 
of work in the Defence installations justifies a higher scale of pay. In 
any case, the Pay Commission recommended a uniform scale for the 
Upper Division throughout the Government and this has been imple¬ 
mented in all Defence establishments. Whether that scale of pay is 
adequate or not with reference to the pre-1931 or post-1931 scales is 
not a question which is within the purview of this Committee. The 
only point for consideration is whether, considering the generality of 
scales of pay for Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers, it can still be argued 
that, in spite of the maintenance of parity with Upper Division Clerks, 
as in the past, there is a case for the fixation of new scales of pay for 
them. The analogy of the Railways, we consider, is not quite appro¬ 
priate. There the cash organisation is different; the nature of the 
duties assigned to Cashiers and the Assistant Cashiers, Pay Masters 
are also different. The only comparable category is perhaps the Pay 
Clerks in the workshop^ who are generally on the scale of Rs. 60— 150. 
We do not, therefore, consider that any revision of the scale 
of pay of Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers is called for. 
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Post-1931— 

War-Time 



6. Cashiers in Ordnance Depots. 


It has been represented that while Cashiers in the Factories and in 
the Technical Development Establishments are allowed a special pay 
of Rs. 30 in addition to pay in the Upper Division Clerical scale, the 
Cashiers in the Ordnance Depots are not entitled to any such allow¬ 
ance. 

2. The D.O.S. has stated that Upper Division Clerks are required 
to maintain the registers and accounts under the supervision of the 
Cash Officer. In view of the large amount of cash involved it is 
placed in charge of the Officer and the actual handling and disburse¬ 
ment of the cash is also done by the Cash Officer. 

3. In the circumstances, we feel that as long as the clerks are not 
responsible for the disbursement and custody of cash they cannot be 
regarded as Cashiers. 
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7. Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers in certain Technical Develop¬ 
ment Establishments. 

As in Ordnance Factories the prescribed scale for Cashiers in the 
T.D.Es. is the U.D.C. scale plus a special pay for Rs. 30 and for the 
Assistant Cashiers the same as U.D.C. scale but without any special 
pay. In the Schedule to the Civilians in Defence Services (Revi¬ 
sion of Pay) Rules the pre-prescribed scales for the posts of Cashiers 
and Assistant Cashiers in the T.D.Es. are shown as Rs. 200-10-300 
and Rs. 100-10-150, respectively, which were really applicable to 
pre-1931 entrants. Post-1931 scales were not shown in the Schedule 
to the Civilians in Defence Services (Revision of Pay) Rules. 

We are given to understand that these posts were created after 
1931 but as the policy was to sanction generally identical scales of 
pay for the corresponding categories in T.D.Es.' and Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories, the pre-1931 scales of Rs. 200-10-300 and Rs. 100-10-150 were 
also made applicable to Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers in the 
T.D.Es. when held by pre-1931 entrants. It has been represented 
that the Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers in the T.D.Es. who are pre- 
1931. entrants and who were drawing pay in the scales of 
Rs. 200-10-300 and Rs. 100-10-150 are, however, not allowed to retain 
these scales on the introduction of the Civilians in Defence Services 
(Revision of Pay) Rules in view of Rule 4 thereof which reads as 
under:— 

“A pre-1931 entrant appointed to an isolated post, or to a class 
of posts, which was not in existence prior to the 28th. 
September 1931, or to a class of posts which was 
abolished and resuscitated after that date, shall draw pay 
prescribed in the Schedule.” 

Another ground is that these posts are regarded as non-perma¬ 
nent. Probably, the posts are regarded as non-permanent in view 
of the consideration that it was not justifiable to have sanctioned 
pre-1931 scales to posts in an office which did not exist prior to the 
28th of September 1931. Whatever may be the justification for 
Rule 4 of the Civilians in Defence Services (Revision of Pay) Rules 
and for any corresponding rule or order relevant to the post-1931 
scales of pay, we regard that as the Technical Development Estab¬ 
lishments associated with the Ordnance Factories have all along 
been allowed identical scales of pay for corresponding posts in the 
Factories and as the Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers in the T.D. 
Establishments under consideration who may be pre-1931 entrants 
have all along drawn pay in the scales applicable to pre-1931 en¬ 
trants in Ordance Factories, it is now not appropriate to withdraw 
the benefit of these scales. It should be noted that but for the intro¬ 
duction of the Civilians in Defence Services (Revision of Pay) 
Rules, the Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers would have continued to 
draw the pay in the scales applicable to pre-1931 entrants in the 
Ordnance Factories. 
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2. We therefore recommend that Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers 
in the T.D.Es. who are pre-1931 entrants should be allowed to re¬ 
tain their pre-prescribed scales of Rs. 200-10-300 and Rs. 100-10-150. 
The Assistant Cashiers who may elect to move on to the revised scale, 
namely, Rs. 80-5-120-EB-8-200-10/2-220, should be allowed to have 
their starting pay fixed in the revised scale on the basis of their 
existing pay in the scale of Rs. 100-10-150 because this being a pre- 
1931 scale applicable to the corresponding 1 post in the Factories can¬ 
not be regarded as inflated. 
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8. Stenographers. 

The scale which has been laid down for Stenographers on the 
basis of the Pay Commission’s recommendation for the generality 
of offices except the Secretariat and offices of Heads of Departments, 
is the same as that of Upper Division Clerks, i.e.. Rs. 80-5-120-EB- 
8-200-10/2-220. The suggestion of the Federation is that the scale of 
pay which obtains in tne offices of Heads of Departments should be 
introduced in other offices as well. This is not a proposition which 
can be considered under the term of reference of this Committee, 
because it is not an anomaly which requires to be rectified, but it is 
an entirely new demand which goes beyond the recommendation of 
the Pay Commission. 
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9. Typists. 


The Federations have argued that as in the Railways, the Typists 
should be allowed a prospect of rising to the scale of Rs. 80-5-120- 
E.B.-8-200-10/2-220. It has been brought to our notice that in the 
Railways, the Typists form a separate category and, therefore, it has 
been necessary to allow them a selection grade in the scale of 
Rs. 80—160 and Rs. 160—220. In all other Departments, the Typists 
form part of the clerical cadre. It has also been brought to our notice 
that the number of Upper and Lower Division Clerks is in the ratio 
varying from 1 : 6 and 1 : 4 between U.D. and L.D. Clerks. If, there¬ 
fore, the Typists are included in the clerical cadre, the number of 
higher posts available would automatically be larger and Typists 
who are also clerks would be eligible for promotion. We do not 
consider that any modification of the existing pay scale of Typists 
in the Defence establishments is called for. 



10. Checkers in Ordnance Factories. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The category of Checkers is a new category introduced on the 
introduction of the revised scales of pay on the basis of the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations. This category includes persons, 
who were formerly described by various other designations, such as 
progress recorders, progress watchers, receipt checkers, ticket 
checkers, timber checkers, metal checkers, number takers, planners, 
readers, storemen etc., who were on daily rates of pay ranging' from 
-/10/- per day to about Rs. 2 per day and higher rates in a few 
cases. The revised scales of pay are as follows:— 

Checker Grade I ... 55-3-85 
Checker Grade II ... 40-1-50-2-60 

Those who were in service on 1st January 1947 were fixed in Grade I 
if 26 times their daily rate of pay happened to be Rs. 44 or more and 
the rest were fixed in the scale applicable to Grade II. The propor¬ 
tion of posts in Grade I and Grade II in each factory is 2 : 3. This 
proportion does not, however, affect the initial gradation of the per¬ 
sonnel who were in service on the date of introduction of the Revi¬ 
sion of Pay Rules. 

2. The contention of the Federations is that Checkers are actually 
employed on clerical duties find that this category was created in the 
past to augment the strength of clerks. They have stated that 
several Checkers are engaged on typing and routine correspondence 
work which duties cannot be described as anything different from 
clerical. Their claim, therefore, is that Checkers should be re¬ 
designated as Lower Division Clerks and paid accordingly. 

3. During their visits to the various Factories the Members were 
taken to different sections and a certain number of men were pro¬ 
duced before the Members to show that they were doing clerical 
work. The work that was shown was generally of a simple nature, 
sometimes involving the maintenance of registers or the writing of 
routine letters and so on. During the discussions with the Federa¬ 
tions and the Director General, enquiries were made to ascertain in 
more detail the nature of the duties and some information in this 
respect was furnished by the Director General. It is, I consider, 
extremely difficult to say what is actually expected of a Lower 
Division Clerk. While a raw man may be doing the most element¬ 
ary work of diarising and so on, as time goes he is generally utilised 
in more responsible work. Besides, a Lower Division Clerk is not 
ordinarily expected to remain permanently in the Lower Division. 
He is, in a way, under training for promotion to the Upper Division. 
Personally, therefore, I have found it very difficut, just by reading 
the statements about the nature of duties or even by looking at the 
work of a few men who were produced before us, to come to the 
conclusion that from the point of view of duties Checkers and 
Lower Division Clerks must necessarily be bracketted together. 
Apart from anything else, the number of men produced before the 
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Committee was only a small fraction of the number of men of this 
•category employed in the Ordnance Factories and it would, there¬ 
fore, be wrong to come to a general conclusion from these instances 
■even if they are valid, that the whole category of Checkers is em¬ 
ployed on clerical duties. 

4. As stated already, this category of Checkers covers a large 

number of workers which would be clear from their previous desig¬ 
nations some of which are given below:— " . 

Checker weighman 
Progress watcher 
Reader 

Receipt checker 
Tool keeper 
Tallyman 
Timber checker 
Number taker 

*To assume that all the above men have been and are employed on. 
normal clerical work would, in my view, be wrong. 

5. About the nature of duties, the Director-General has stated as 
follows:— 

“Checkers are not expected to do the full duties of a clerk 
and are not full-fledged clerks. Only a relatively small 
number of Checkers Grade I are doing approximately 
the same simple work as Lower Division Clerks in cer¬ 
tain semi-industrial sections such as planning progress 
provisioning, storekeeping etc. Such of the individuals 
who do completely clerical work of typing etc. are being 
improperly employed and this calls for correction and 
relieving them of extraneous duties or transferring them 
to their more legitimate duties. 

All clerks are required to be Matriculates, while no such 
minimum essential qualification is prescribed for 
Checkers.” 

6. The category of Checkers is peculiar to the Ordnance Factories. 
Tt is not unnatural that in an industrial establishment there will be 
a variety of work of a very routine nature not requiring any special 
■educational qualification or experience. There is nothing inappropri¬ 
ate, therefore, in laying down a special rate of pay lower than the 
scale prescribed for the Lower Division Clerks for such a category 
where Matriculation is not required to be the minimum educational 
qualification. The Pay Commission’s report indicates that they did 
not rule out the necessity for employing a category who need not be 
Matriculates and in whose case a lower scale of pay would be appro¬ 
priate (page 180 of the report). 

7. I am of the opinion that the category of Checkers should be 
retained as a separate category, but such of the appointments as, on 
a proper assessment, can be considered as clerical appointments, 
should be merged into the clerical cadre. The mere fact that the 
holders of such appointments were in the past on daily rates of pay 
is no justification for keeping them in a separate category. From the 
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information supplied by the Director General, it seems that a con¬ 
siderable number of these Checkers is in actual practice employed 
on clerical duties. (It is seen that a very large number of Checkers 
are Matriculates.) If these appointments are converted into Lower 
Division Clerks’ appointments, it is possible that the majority of 
the Matriculates amongst them will be absorbed as Lower Division 
Clerks. On the whole I think that would meet the situation. 

8. It has been suggested that Matriculation should be prescribed 
as the minimum qualification for recruitment to the grade of 
Checkers and then, as in the case of Lower Division Clerks, the edu¬ 
cational qualification should be relaxed for the existing Checkers. 
This suggestion has been made obviously with a view to justifying 
the Lower Division scale for the grade of Checkers. At present 
Matriculation is not prescribed as the minimum qualification for 
recruitment to the category of Checkers. It was not prescribed as 
the minimum qualification in the past and there are today a very 
large number of men with considerably lower educational qualifica¬ 
tion working as Checkers. It seems to me that if those who are 
employed on clerical duties are merged in the clerks’ cadre as I 
have suggested previously, for the rest there is no need or justifica¬ 
tion for laying down Matriculation as the minimum qualification. 

9. There are at present two grades of Checkers and it is a matter 
for consideration whether it is necessary to retain the two grades. 
Arguments have been advanced both in favour and against retaining' 
the two distinct scales. The existence of two scales provides oppor¬ 
tunity for promotion before reaching the maximum of the lower 
scale. On the other hand, psychologically it may be better to have 
one scale so that everyone can expect to reach the maximum. The 
Director General has“no doubt pointed out differences in the nature 
of duties of the two grades. But if the clerical appointments in 
Grade I of Checkers are merged with the clerical cadre, I doubt 
whether for- the remaining' appointments two distinct grades would 
be justified or necessary. I consider that the best course would then 
be to have one scale of Rs. 45-2-55-3-85. This incidentally is the 
scale applicable to non-Matriculate Leading Hands in the Ordnance 
Depots. 



Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

There are at present two categories of checkers for whom the 
prescribed scales are— 

Grade 1—55—3—85. 

Grade II—40—1—50—2—60. 

These grades were formed under Government orders dated the 28th 
April 1949 out of the numerous categories previously called progress 
recorders, progress watchers, progress checkers, ' storemen, tally¬ 
men, receipt-checkers, ticket checkers, number takers, tally- 
keepers, etc. who had been on daily rates of pay, the monthly equiva¬ 
lent of which ranged between Rs. 26 and Rs.' 130. In fixing these 
persons in the new grades the principle of 26 times the daily rate of 
pay was adopted, all persons with a monthly salary equivalent of 
its. 44 and above being placed in grade I and the rest in grade II. 
The Federations have stated that the large majority of checkers 
were formerly recruited as temporary clerks grade B on the scale 
of Rs. 36—2—60—65 and that though temporary clerks in other De¬ 
fence establishments were moved on first to grade C of the unified 
scales of pay on Rs. 45—80 and then to the lower division scale of 
55—130, checkers were not allowed that benefit. They say that even 
among clerks there were many who did not possess the minimum 
educational qualification and that the educational qualification was 
relaxed in their case under A.I. No. 16/S/49. They claim that the 
work of checkers is no different from that of clerks and that all 
checkers should, therefore, be brought on to the lower division scale 
of Rs. 55—130. 

2. The Director-General of Ordnance Factories stated in his re¬ 
joinder to the Kanpur Federation that checkers were not expected 
to do the full duties of a clerk, that “only a relatively small number 
of checkers grade I are doing approximately the same simple work 
as lower division clerks in certain semi-industrial sections, such as 
planning, provisioning, store-keeping' etc.”, and that if certain indi¬ 
viduals were being improperly employed on clerical or typing work, 
that was a matter for rectification. Subsequently, however, he 
stated that out of a total of - 1,685 checkers, 800 were doing clerical 
duties. Atleast in those 800 cases presumably he would now agree to 
the men being brought on to the regular lower division scale of 
Rs. 55—130. 

3. During its visits to the various factories, the Committee tried 
to examine the nature of the duties performed by checkers. From 
an examination of the work done by a number of checkers,’it appear¬ 
ed to me that they were all doing clerical duties, those in grade I 
often, though not always, doing more important work than those in 
grade II. The Committee has tried to ascertain the duties of checkers 
of both grades. The duties of checkers have never been defined pre¬ 
cisely. The Director-General stated in his letter dated the 28th May 
1952 that “precise details of the duties actually performed by these 
800 checkers in the various factories are not available. They are 
known, however, to deal with notings and light correspondence of 
a simple, routine and straight-forward nature and typing”. The 
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Calcutta Federation has given a statement of the duties claimed to 
be performed by checkers, containing a large number of items in¬ 
cluding correspondence, recording of wages, card-writing, labour 
posting on warrants, etc. The Director-General has stated that the 
statement of duties furnished by the Calcutta Federation is generally 
correct though he has added that the correspondence entrusted to 
them is of a very routine and simple nature such as sending re¬ 
minders and expediters, acknowledgment of stores, progressing 
references about invoices, issues and receipts of stores and the like. 
After the Director-General’s report that 800 out of the 1685 checkers 
were doing clerical duties, he was asked to say what the natui'e of 
the work of the remaining checkers, who were supposed to be doing 
semi-clerical duties, was. His reply was as follows:— 

“Many of the checkers perform some of the simplest routine 
work of a lower division clerk (correspondence, where 
it is done at all, is generally mostly routine and straight¬ 
forward), sending reminders, acknowledging letters, stores 
progressing, maintenance of tally-books, making' of 
warrants, preparation of receipt and issue vouchers. 
These duties have been termed by us as semi-clerical to 
distinguish them from the comparatively more complex 
clerical duties normally shouldered by full-fledged 
clerks”. 

4. I feel that the duties which the Director-General calls “semi- 
clerical” are, by and large, what lower division clerks do even in the 
Central Secretariat. Paragraph 15 of the Draft Manual of Office Pro¬ 
cedure prepared for use in the Central Secretariat, Government of 
India, mentions the duties of lower division clerks and typists in 
the following terms:— 

“They are ordinarily entrusted with work of a routine and 
mechanical nature such as the maintenance of the 
receipt diary, the file register, indexing and recording 
of files, the preparation of arrears and suspense lists, 
supervision of corrections to the reference books, proof 
correction, typing, comparing and despatch etc.” 

The lists of duties recently prepared by the Director-General for 
checkers grades I and II mention such items as— 

(a) receiving and despatching, 

(b) typing, 

(c) correspondence, 

(d) filing. 

(e) preparation of pay bills, 

(f) disbursement of salaries of staff, 

(g) maintenance of leave records, 

(h) maintenance of tally-books, 

(it care and custody of store, etc. 

The duties of checkers grade II are, no doubt, less numerous and 
less onerous than those allotted to checkers grade I; otherwise, the 
nature of their duties is basically the same. I feel that even the 885 
checkers who are supposed to be doing semi-clerical duties according 
to the Director General are in fact doing' work comparable to that 
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-of lower division clerks in Government offices and that the posts of 
checkers should be abolished and replaced by those of lower divi¬ 
sion clerks. 

5. One argument adduced by the Director-General for keeping 
checkers on a lower scale than that of lower division clerks is that no 
educational qualification has been prescribed for them. He has also 
quoted the statement of the Pay Commission at page 180 of their 
Report that where clerks are not required to be even matriculates, 
such as tally-clerks on the Railways, appropriate scales from class 
IV might be adopted. It has been ascertained from the Ministry 
■of Railways that the minimum qualification now prescribed for re¬ 
cruitment as tally-clerks is the matriculation and that tally-clerks 
have been allowed the scale of Rs. 55—130 and in some cases even 
Rs. 60—150. The duties of tally-clerks are “to supervise the loading 
and unloading of materials, tallying with challans, maintenance of 
ledgers, despatch of materials to work-sites and issue of stores”. In 
other words, the duties of tally-clerks are not more important or 
more clerical than those of checkers. Obviously, the Railways have 
come to the conclusion that such duties could be better performed 
by matriculates than by non-matriculates. I feel that such a policy 
will do good to ordnance factories also. The fact that no educational 
qualification has hitherto been prescribed is no argument for paying 
people who are doing’ essentially clerical duties less than the lowest 
clerical scale.. As the duties performed by checkers are comparable 
to those of lower division clerks, I feel that for future recruits the 
matriculation should be fixed as the requisite educational qualifica¬ 
tion. As for the existing non-matriculates, special exemption from 
the minimum educational qualification will be necessary on the lines 
•of A.I. No. 16/S/49 for non-matriculate clerks. 



11.— Fixation of pay of Extra Temporary Establishment—Clerks- 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The Federations have made representations on a number of points 
relating to the fixation of pay in the unified scales of pay of clerks 
which were introduced with effect from the 1st of September, 1944. 
These do not obviously fall within the scope of this term of refer¬ 
ence which relates to “Anomalies in Revised Pay Scales”, nor can it 
be said that it was ever the intention of Government that this Com¬ 
mittee should consider rectification of defects which might have 
occurred years ago in fixation of pay in scales of pay which are no 
longer current. The Federations have urged the Committee to con¬ 
sider these points on the ground that a wrong fixation of pay in the 
old scales affects the pay on the prescribed scales sanctioned on the 
basis of the Pay Commission's recommendations and such erroneous 
fixation has a permanent effect. In view of this I have examined 
the points made, though as stated, they do not strictly fall within the 
terms of reference. 

2. The grievances relate to the following unified scales of pay for 
clerks introduced with effect from the 1st September 1944 :— 

Grade ‘A’ ... Rs. 100—10—200. 

Grade ‘B’ ... Rs. 60—5—100—10—120. 

Grade ‘C’ ... Rs. 45—5—80. 

Though the orders introducing the unified scales of pay for all- 
establishments were issued in 1945, they could not be made appli¬ 
cable straightaway to the extra temporary establishment on daily 
rates of pay. The orders in their case were issued in 1946 but the 
men were allowed the benefit of the unified scales of pay with effect 
from the 1st of September, 1944. It was laid down that the starting 
pay in the case of daily rated personnel should be at 25 times the 
daily rate. The ordinary clerks in the Extra Temporary Establish¬ 
ment were previously in receipt of a pay up to Rs. 3 per day. The 
Extra Temporary Establishment included also persons designated 
as clerical supervisors and clerical assistant supervisors on daily rates 
of pay of Rs. 5 and above and between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 respectively. 
The higher rates exceeding Rs. 3, the maximum up to which clerks 
could be recruited, were regarded as having included an element 
of supervisory pay and it was accordingly laid down that a deduction 
should be made on this account before applying the formula of 25 
times the daily rate for fixing the pay in unified scales. There was 
a separate provision for the grant of charge allowance to such clerks 
as were actually in supervisory chaige of other clerks.' The deduc¬ 
tion prescribed was Rs. 20 per month in the case of clerical assistant 
supervisors and Rs. 40 per month in the case of clerical supervisors. 
It was provided, however, that the pay of the clerical assistant, super¬ 
visors should not be reduced below Rs. 90, by this process of deduciiun 
of supervisory element and similarly below Rs. 120 in the case of 
clerical supervisors. The clerks whose pay, calculated in this manner, 
happened to be Rs. 120 or more were graded as ‘A’ Grade Clerks 
in the unified scale of Rs. 100—10—200, and the clerks whose pay 
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happened to be Rs. 80 or more, but less than Rs. 120, were graded 
as ‘B’ Grade Clerks in the scale of Rs. 60—5—100—10—120, and others 
were graded as ‘C’ Grade Clerks in the scale of Rs. 45—5—80. 

3. The main grievance of the Federations is against the deduction 
of the supervisory element of Rs. 20 and Rs. 40, as the case may be. 
Their point is that the clerks designated as supervisors or assistant 
supervisors were in fact not entrusted with supervisory work, but 
were only senior clerks. The Commanding Officers were competent 
to pay clerks up to a maximum of Rs. 3 only per day and, therefore, 
they exercised, according to the Federation, their powers of creating 
posts of supervisors on a higher rate of pay to remunerate the senior 
clerks who could not be kept on the lower rates of pay taking into 
consideration their usefulness and the length of service. The Federa¬ 
tions maintain that the payment of Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per day to senior 
clerks could not be considered as extravagant since in the regular 
establishments clerks in the Upper Division were in the scale of 
Rs. 95—7J—140—10—300. The Federations, therefore, contend that 
there was in fact no supervisory element in the pay of the daily 
rated clerks and that a deduction on account of supervisory element 
was not, therefore, justified. If this deduction had not been made, 
their pay would have been higher on unified scales and consequently 
higher on the prescribed scales. 

4. The basis of the decision was that if the clerks were not 
actually doing supervisory work or were not intended to do super¬ 
visory work, they should not have been paid more than Rs. 3 per 
day. When a higher pay was given than the normal rate 
of pay for clerks (it is important to mention here that 
even a clerk recruited to the regular establishment either 
directly or on pi'omotion from the Lower Division to the 
Upper Division could start on Rs. 95 only) and the men concerned 
were designated as supervisors, the difference in pay could not be 
treated as other than an extra element given for supervisory duties. 
It would have been correct to regard the whole of the difference as 
a supervisory element and not limited to a maximum deduction of 
Rs. 20 or Rs. 40. It is worth noting in this connection that the E.T.E. 
clerical supervisors on Rs. 5 and above per day were all brought on 
to the ‘A’ Grade of the unified scales of pay on a minimum pay of 
Rs. 120 per mensem and treated as Upper Division Clerks and simi¬ 
larly those on less than Rs. 5 per day but subjected to the cut of 
Rs. 20 were all brought on the minimum pay of Rs. SO (in the ‘B’ 
Grade or Lower Division) a stage which they would have taken 
18 years to reach in the regular scale of Rs. 45— 21 —100. It cannot be 
said that the E.T.E. clerks on daily rates of pay have done at all 
badly. I, therfore, do not consider that a case exists for reviewing 
the orders relating to the fixation of pay in the unified scales of pay. 

5. There are certain other points which the Federations brought 
up in connection with the unified scales of pay which amount to new 
demands for improvement in pay and which cannot be categorised 
as anomalies at all. For example, one of the suggestions is that while 
under the orders issued in connection with the implementation off 
the unified scales of pay, it was laid down that those whose pay at 
25 times the daily rate was less than Rs. 80 p.m. should be brought 
on to the ‘C’ Grade, revised orders should be issued so that only 
those on less than Rs. 60 p.m. on this computation are brought on to 
the ‘C’ Grade and those on Rs. 60 and above per mensem are moved 
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to the ‘B’ Grade. Another suggestion is that since the unified scales 
of pay were implemented on different dates in different installa¬ 
tions, the persons concerned should be allowed to elect the unified 
scales of pay with effect from the 1st September 1944 or any date 
thereafter till the unified scales were actually implemented. These 
suggestions are completely beyond the scope of the Committee to 
consider. 

6. It was stated that in certain Ordnance Depots, clerks who were 
employed on monthly scales of pay (pre-unified) and were in receipt 
of a maximum pay of Rs. 80 per month were not graded ‘B’ but were 
moved on to Grade ‘C’ only, contrary to the orders issued by the 
Government. If this is a fact, it was a mistake and it is for the ad¬ 
ministration to rectify it. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The main point for consideration under this / item is whether 
daily wages over Rs. 3 in the case of clerks included a supervisory 
element and whether Government’s orders deducting Rs. 20 and Rs. 
40 respectively from 25 times the daily rates in the case of clerks 
who were getting over Rs. 3 but below Rs. 5 and from Rs. 5 to 7 per 
day are justifiable. 

2. Under paragraph 25 of the Financial Regulations, para. 1, sub¬ 
para. (iii), the Chief Ordnance Officer was permitted to recruit 
clerks on daily rates of pay between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 3 and work¬ 
men, i.e., artificers and labourers, on daily rates of pay not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 5. In the latter case, daily rates upto Rs. 7 could be given 
with the permission of the Director of Ordnance Services. It will be 
seen from these Regulations that there was no provision for the 
appointment of persons working in the clerical line on a daily rate 
of pay in excess of Rs. 3. Actually commandants of depots appoint¬ 
ed a category called “clerical supervisors” on daily rates of pay 
ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 in some cases and Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 in others, 
obviously in exercise of the powers conferred on them and on the 
Director of Ordnance Services to appoint workmen within these 
salary ranges. As daily rates of pay in excess of Rs. 3 were admissi¬ 
ble only in the case of workmen, it is not known how audit passed 
the salaries of “clerical” supervisors drawing more than Rs. 3 per 
day. 

3. I am satisfied that the so-called clerical supervisors were no 
more than senior or upper division clerks and that they did not 
belong to the supervisory category. First, there are no written 
orders or other papers to show what the nature of the work of the 
clerical supervisors was. If they were required to supervise the 
work of a certain number of clerks, there w r ould have been some 
rules or instructions to show what the standard of supervision was 
and how many clerks were to be placed under the supervision of 
supervisors getting salaries between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 per day and of 
those getting between Rs. 5 and 7 per day. All that the Director of 
Ordnance Services has said is that clerical supervisors were gener¬ 
ally in charge of 3 to 5 clerks. That supervisors getting as much as 
Rs. 7 per day were considered necessary to supervise the work of 3 
to 5 clerks is somewhat surprising when, according to current stan¬ 
dards, even the smallest supervisory allowance is not permissible un¬ 
less the person is incharge of the work of 10(7 in special cases) 
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clerks. Even according to the statement of the Director of Ordnance 
Services, the supervision, if any, was very nominal. 

4. If it be argued that all clerks getting over Rs. 3 per day were 
supervisors, one would be entitled to ask whether in a large group 
of E.T.E. personnel there was no need for senior or upper division 
clerks getting a maximum of more than Rs. 75 (25 times Rs. 3) per 
month. No clerical organisation of any magnitude in a big office 
can be carried on with only the lowest category of clerks. The 
absence of a provision for the appointment of senior clerks on daily 
rates of pay is itself a strong indication that those who were paid 
more than Rs. 3 per day were not necessarily for supervision. 

5. An argument has been advanced that if no supervision was in¬ 
volved, daily rates in excess of Rs. 3 for clerks were unauthorized 
and should not now be recognised. To this the reply of the Federa¬ 
tions is that if the commandants had not resorted to what clearly 
amounted to an evasion of rules and paid senior clerks under the 
false description of supervisors, senior clerks would have made re¬ 
presentations and induced Government to lay down a higher scale of 
pay for them. Senior clerks would have fought out this issue, but 
the commandants did not give them a chance to do so by resorting 
to an evasion of rules. For any such evasion, they say, it is the com¬ 
mandants who are answerable and not the employees. Even if 
daily rates of pay in excess of Rs. 3 were unauthorised, they were, 
by no means, excessive, for daily rates of pay of Rs. 5 and 7 corres¬ 
ponded to a monthly rate of Rs. 125 and Rs. 175. These amounts were 
certainly not excessive for senior clerks when clerks in the upper 
division of the regular establishment were on the scale of pay of 
Rs. 95-7J-140-10-300. It was generally recognised that members of 
the E.T.E. were entitled, because of uncertainty of tenure, lack of 
prospects and other reasons, to better emoluments than even 
members of the regular establishments. 

6. I am convinced that the so-called clerical supervisors were 
only senior clerks and that their rates of pay even upto Rs. 7 per day 
were not excessive even if unauthorised. That being so, deduction 
of the supervisory element is, in my opinion, not proper. I suggest 
cancellation of the orders relating to the deduction of the supervi¬ 
sory element. 

7. One other point on which I feel I should express my opinion 
is the date of election of the unified scales of pay. Orders introduc¬ 
ing the unified scales of pay were passed some time in 1945 though 
it was mentioned that they should be given effect to from the 1st 
September 1944. The method of application of the unified scales of 
pay to existing incumbents was, however, settled only under A.I(I) 
458/46 issued on the 8th June 1946. Between the 1st September 1944 
and the 8th June 1946, a number of persons got promotions and if 
they had been allowed to elect a date subsequent to the 1st Sep¬ 
tember 1944, they would have been entitled to a different grade of 
the unified scales. The Federations request that they should now 
be given a fresh option to elect any date between the 1st September 
1944 and the 1st June 1946 for going over to the unified scales. The 
Defence Ministry’s orders dated the 8th March 1949 permitted an 
option between the 1st September 1944 and the 1st June 1946 but 
not any date in between those two dates. It was also mentioned 
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that the option should be exercised within three months. The de¬ 
mand now is that the employees affected should be permitted to 
choose any date between these two dates and that they must be 
given a fresh opportunity to elect. In view of the new situations 
created by the considerable delay that took place in the implemen¬ 
tation of the unified scales of pay and as there was every possibility 
of the numerous orders issued from time to time not being fully 
understood by the affected persons, I suggest that the request of the 
Federations may be acceded to. 



12. —Application of the Unified scales of pay to the clerical estab¬ 
lishments of Ordnance Factories. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

With effect from the 1st September 1944, the following unified 
scales of pay were introduced for clerks:— 

Grade “A”—Rs. 100-10-200. 

Grade “B”—Rs. 60-5-100-10-120. 

Grade “C”—Rs. 45-5-80. 

While the untied scales were introduced in all other Defence 
establishments, they were not introduced, for various reasons, in 
the Ordnance Factories, which, incidentally, at the time were not 
under the control of the Defence Department, but were under the 
control of the Industry & Supply Department. 

2. The demand of the federations is that the unified scales should 
be retrospectively applied to the clerks of the Ordnance Factories 
and their pay in the revised scales should be refixed on the basis of 
their pay in the unified scales. The main advantage of the unified 
scales was the higher rate of increment. 

3. The Director General has explained to the Committee why the 
unified scales were not introduced in the Ordnance Factories and 
has further pointed out the difficulties of introducing them now, 
after so many years, with retrospective effect, mainly because of 
promotions and demotions during this long period. I think it is 
unnecessary at this stage to examine whether it was right for the 
factories not to introduce the unified scales of pay because apart 
from anything else it is not a matter before this Committee. The 
only question is whether, even though the unified scales were not 
in actual fact applied there is justification for recalculating the pre¬ 
prescribed pay of clerks as if they had been brought on to the unified 
scales of pay with effect from the 1st September 1944, for the purpose 
of fixation of pay in the revised scales under the Revision of Pay 
Rules. I consider that it is administratively impossible to re-open 
things which happened 7 or 8 years ago and to set right past irregu¬ 
larities, even assuming there was an unjustified irregularity in this 
case. 

When unified scales were introduced in other establishments, the 
existing employees were given an option to retain their old scales or 
to come on to the unified scales. At that stage of course there v/as no 
knowing that pay on the unified scales would be the basis for the 
fixation of pay on the scales to be introduced on the basis of the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations. It has turned out that some people 
who did not elect the unified scales would have got higher pay on the 
new pay scale had they elected the unified scales introduced with 
effect from the 1st September 1944. It has been argued that these 
people should be given a fresh option now to elect the unified scales 
in order that they may get a higher pay on the new scales. Obviously, 
it is just impossible to go on in this fashion and allow a recalculation 
of past pay wherever it suits an individual. One has to draw a line 
somewhere. The important point to note is that the class of men 
mentioned here will be justified in making a grievance if the Ord- 
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nance Factory clerks are now allowed to elect the unified scales with 
retrospective effect because they will be electing with a full appreci¬ 
ation of all the implications. 

4. In view of the considerations mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, I can find no justification for suggesting that the pay of 
Ordnance Factory clerks should be recalculated as if unified scales 
were introduced in the Ordnance Factories with effect from the 1st 
September 1944. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The monthly-rated clerical staff of ordnance factories were on the 
following scales of pay:— 

Regular 

Upper Division—95— 1\ —140—EB—10—300. 

Lower Division—45—2J—80—EB—2J—100. 

Extra-temporary 

Senior temporary clerk grade I—Rs. 170—10—240. 

Senior temporary clerk grade II—Rs. 80—7J—140—EB—10—160 

Clerk Grade A ... Rs. 60—3—75. 

Clerk Grade B ... Rs. 36—2—60—65. 

Certain scales called the unified scales of pay were introduced for 
temporary civilian clerks in all establishments under the Defence 
Ministry under Army Instruction No. AI/I/676/45 dated the 28th 
July 1945. The three grades of the unified scales were as follows 

Grade A ... Rs. 100—10—200. 

Grade B ... Rs. 60—5—100—EB—10—120. 

Grade C ... Rs. 45—5—60—EB—5—80. 

The unified scales of pay, which were brought into effect from the 
1st September 1944, were applied to the clerical staff of all depart¬ 
ments under the Defence Ministry except ordnance factories. They 
were applied to the staff in the office of the Director-General but not 
in factories. In all directorates in which the unified scales of pay 
were applied with effect from the 1st September 1944, the employees 
concerned earned the higher rates of increments on those scales 
until they were brought on to the revised scales of pay with effect 
from either the 1st January 1947 or the 1st January 1948 according 
to their option. The Federations have complained that in ordnance 
factories clerks continued to be on the old scales of pay with incre¬ 
ments of Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 in the junior grades and that by the time 
they were brought on to the revised scales of pay, they had lost the 
difference between the increments on the unified scales and those 
on the old scales over a period of 3 or 4 years. They have, therefore, 
requested that the fixation of pay of clerks on the revised scales of 
pay should take into account the increments that would have been 
earned had the unified scales of pay been applied. 

2. In reply to a question why the unified scales of pay were not 
applied in ordnance factories, the Director-General stated that cer¬ 
tain alternative proposals for scales of pay for clerks in ordnance 
factories had been included in the Wilmot Committee Report and 
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that the unified scales of pay were not introduced in the hope that 
the alternative proposals would fructify. The Wilmot Committee 
Report was, however, not implemented and meanwhile the revised 
scales of pay had already come into force. I wish that the orders 
already passed by Government in respect of clerks in all establish¬ 
ments under the Defence Ministry had been implemented. 

3. The Director-General was asked to say whether there were 
any insuperable difficulties in bringing over, even at this stage, 
clerical employees in ordnance factories to the revised scales of pay 
through the unified sacles of pay. He has agreed that in a straight¬ 
forward case where there were no promotions or demotions between 
the 1st September 1944 and the date of option of the revised scales, 
the incumbent would stand to gain appreciably. On the other hand, 
according to him, where there have been promotions from say the 
old grade B to the old grade A, a person might stand to lose by being 
brought on to the unified scales inasmuch as he might not have been 
promoted after entry into the unified scale. As an example, he has 
given the following figures in respect of a temporary clerk grade 
B drawing Rs. 50 on 1st July 1945 who was promoted as temporary 
clerk A on the scale of 60—3—75 on 1st August 1945:— 

Existing scale (Rs. 60—3—75) Unified scale (Rs. 46—5—60—E.B.—3—80) 

Pay on 1-7-45—50 (T.E. ‘B’) . . Pay on 1-7-45—50 

1-8-45—60 (T.E. ‘A’) . . 1-8-45—50 

1-8-*—63 (T.E. ‘A’) . . 1-8-46—55 

1-8-47—66 (T.E. ‘A’) . . 1-8-47—60 

Existing pay on 1-1-48 Rs. 66 p.m. Existing pay on 1-1-48 Rs. 60 p.m. 

The Director-General argues from these figures that if the employee 
had been brought on to the unified scales of pay, he would have 
been drawing only Rs. 60 on the 1st January 1948 against Rs. 66 
which he was actually drawing on the old grade A. It is not clear 
why the Director-General thinks that the employee could not have 
been fixed at the stage of Rs. 60 on the unified scale of Rs. 45—80 
on the 1st August 1945 or atleast on the 1st June 1946, the alterna¬ 
tive date of option allowed by Government’s orders of the 8th March 
1949. Perhaps he has relied on a letter dated the 4th October 1947 
from the Army Headquarters saying that clerks should not be pro¬ 
moted to grades A and B until such time as orders on the proportion 
of grades A, B and C employed in the E.T.E. were issued. It is not 
now so much a question of whether promotion from grade. C to grade 
B of the unified scales was permissible on the 1st August 1945 or not. 
What we are, at this stage, concerned with is what pay the indivi¬ 
dual concerned would have drawn on one of the unified scales of pay 
on the 1st August 1945. Whether he was entitled to promotion or 
not, he was in fact given a promotion which took him to Rs. 60. It is 
nowhere said that if there were, in fact, promotions in the old scales 
between the 1st September 1944 and the date of fixation on the unified 
scale, such increases in pay should be ignored. On the other hand, 
Government’s orders dated the 8th March 1949 permitted an option 
to move on to the unified scales from the 1st June 1946. The inten¬ 
tion must have been to allow all promotions in the old scales until 
then. I should, therefore, have expected that in the example given 
above the person concerned would have been placed at the level of 
Rs. 60 on the 1st June 1946 on the unified scale of Rs. 45—80. In fact 
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the case might even have been considered a suitable one for with¬ 
drawing the ban on promotions which must have been imposed in 
order not to over-crowd the higher grades. This, however, was not 
necessary to safeguard the employee’s interests. As far as incre¬ 
ments were concerned, it was immaterial at that level whether the 
employee was in grade B or grade C. If the right of option as on the 
1st June 1946 had been allowed, the employee would have been in 
receipt of Rs. 70 on the 1st January 1948 against Rs. 66 which he was 
drawing on the old scale A. 

4. I am not satisfied, therefore, that even in the case of promotions 
and subsequent demotions there were insuperable difficulties in 
fixing the pay of clerks on the prescribed scales of pay through the 
unified scales, or that such a course need have caused loss to any¬ 
body. In fact the unified scales of pay could not be implemented in 
any directorate until June 1946 for want of instructions regarding 
details, and situations such as those pointed out by the Director- 
General must have been encountered and solved in other directo¬ 
rates. In the case of clerks who were in the old grades A and B. 
there must have been substantial losses by their not being brought 
on to the unified scales of pay before being fixed on the prescribed 
scales. This is clearly an important anomaly in the implementation 
of the revised scales of pay. I suggest, therefore, that the salaries of 
clerks in ordnance factories brought on to the revised scales be re¬ 
calculated on the assumpton that the unified scales of pay had been 
applied to them with effect from the 1st September W44 or the 1st 
June 1946 as may be found more advantageous to the individual 
concerned. 



13.— The grading of clerks who were in ‘B’ grade of unified scale 
as Lower Division Clerks. 


The grievance of the Clerical Association is that clerks of the 
Defence Accounts Department who were in ‘B’ Grade of the Unified 
Scale, namely, Rs. 60-5-100-EB-10-120, have all, on the introduction 
of the revised scales, been moved on to the Upper Division Clerical 
Scale of Rs. 80-220, while the ‘B’ Grade clerks in all other Defence 
establishments have been moved on to the Lower Division Clerical 
Scale of Rs. 55-130. We find that the Upper Division Clerks of the 
Defence Accounts Department, whose pre-1931 and post-1931 scales 
were Rs. 55-6-115-5-170-5-200 and Rs. 50-4-70-5-150 respectively, were 
all moved on to the ‘B’ Grade of the unified scale when the unified 
scale scheme was introduced, although under that scheme, all 
Upper Division Clerks could be moved on to the ‘A’ Grade on the 
scale of Rs. 100-10-200. Only a limited number of the Upper Division 
clerical posts, not exceeding' 35 per cent of the total strength, were 
allowed the Grade ‘A’ of the unified scale, i.e., Rs. 100-10-200. The 
nature of the duties of the men fixed in the ‘B’ Grade was similar to 
that of those fixed in the ‘A’ Grade, which is evident from- the fact 
that all were designated as Upper Division Clerks throughout. As 
according to the Pay Commission’s recommendations, the scale of 
Rs. 80-220 is meant for all Upper Division Clerks, all the Upper 
Division Clerks of the Military Accounts Department were natur¬ 
ally allowed the revised scale of Rs. 80-220. It will, therefore, be 
seen that the case of the Upper Division Clerks of the Defence 
Accounts Department, who were graded ‘B’ under the unified scales 
of pay scheme, is not comparable to the case of Grade ‘B’ Clerks of 
the other Defence establishments. The Grade ‘B’ Clerks of the 
other Defence establishments were all L.D.Cs., and the U.D.Cs. were 
all in ‘A’ Grade. We do not find any substance in the grievance of 
the Clerical Association. 
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14.— Anomaly in the fixation of pay of L.D.Cs. who were previously 
in Grade ‘C’ of the Unified Scales of Pay. 

These clerks were allowed a starting pay of Rs. 60 with six 
advance increments in the scale of Rs. 45-2J-100 to be absorbed in 
future increments on the consideration of their All India and Field 
Service Liability. When the clerks in question elected the unified 
scale of pay Grade ‘C’ (Rs. 45-5-80) from 1st September 1944 they were 
moved on to the above scale on the basis of their existing rate of 
pay, i.e., Rs. 60 and were allowed increments in that scale. Allow¬ 
ances of Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 on account of All India and Field Service 
Liabilities were also admissible in addition under the unified scales 
of pay scheme. It was pointed out by the Accounts authorities that 
the higher start of Rs. 60 in the case of these clerks included an 
element on account of All India and Field Service Liabilities and 
as under the unified Scales of Pay Scheme separate allowances were 
provided for these liabilities, the starting pay in the unified scale 
of Rs. 45-5-80 should be fixed on the basis of a rate of pay they 
would have been entitled to without the benefit of the advance in¬ 
crements. In the meanwhile, the unified scales of pay were replaced 
by the prescribed scales and the question of refixing their pay in the 
unified scales did not arise. It was, however, decided that the pay 
of such clerks in the prescribed scale of pay should be fixed on the 
basis of pay that would have been due in the unified scale had the 
individuals been not given erroneously the benefit of the advance 
increments. It was decided, however, that no recovery should be 
effected and the pay in the prescribed scale due under the previous 
orders should not be reduced but the individuals should be made to 
stay on that rate of pay until the time they would be due that rate 
of pay. 

2. The demand of the Clerical Employees is that the starting pay 
of Rs. 60 which they were allowed initially should be treated as 
basic pay without any deductions. The Association quoted the ins¬ 
tance of Storemen who were similarly started on Rs. 60 in the scale 
of Rs. 45-3-75-E.B.-80-5/2-105 on similar considerations and in their 
case the Government had allowed the starting pay to be fixed in the 
revised scales on the basis of the higher pay of Rs. 60. 

3. We do not find the claim of the Association justified. Their 
pay at no time was reduced below Rs. 60 and had not the unified 
scales of pay been introduced they would have had to stay on at the 
stage of Rs. 60 till their advance increments were absorbed. Though 
it is true that the All India and Field Service Liability allowances 
as separate entities have not been provided for in the revised scales 
of Pay Scheme, it is to be noted that under the orders previously in 
force also the element of higher start on account of these liabilities 
would have been reduced and after a time they would not have been 
entitled to any extra element of pay for these liabilities. 

4. We do not also regard the case of Storemen quite analogous in 
view of the fact that the Storemen were not admitted to the unified 
scales of pay and did not draw any All India and Field Service 
Liability Allowances separately as did the clerks. 

5. We therefore do not consider that there is any anomaly. 
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15.—Fresh option to ele ct the unified scales in the case of those 

EMPLOYEES WHO DID NOT ELECT TO BE GOVERNED BY THOSE SCALES. 


Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

I have dealt with this point incidentally in connection with the de¬ 
mand for the refixation of pay of clerks in the Ordnance Factories on 
the basis of assumed pay on the unified scales which were in actual 
fact not applied to the Ordnance Factories. The view that I have 
had to take is that it is not administratively feasible now to recalcu- 
late a man’s pay from 1st September 1944 and refix it from 1st Janu- 
ary 1947 or 1st January 1948 and then to adjust subsequent payments. 
So far as this particular demand from clerks, who were given the 
option to elect unified scales but exercised the option in a manner 
which has turned out to their disadvantage for the future, is con¬ 
cerned, it is undoubtedly unfortunate; but it is in my view difficult 
for Government to give fresh options to employees in such cases 
whenever it turns out later that the new circumstances have made 
the original option disadvantageous. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The A.O.C. Clerks’ Association, Poona, has represented that on 
the introduction of the unified scales of pay some clerks did not 
elect them as they thought that those scales would be temporary. 
Such persons, the Association says, have now been adversely affected 
because of the rule that fixation of pay on the revised scales would 
be based on the “present pay”. Had these consequences been known 
in time, all such persons would have elected the unified scales 
because of the higher rates of increments they carried. The Asso¬ 
ciation, therefore, requests that the persons affected should be 
brought on to the revised scales of pay through the unified scales 
of pay. 

2. This case is somewhat similar to the case of clerks in ordnance 
factories where the unified scales of pay were not applied at all. It 
is true that as the fault was of the clerks themselves, they have less 
of a claim for indulgence, but there are certain circumstances which 
would warrant favourable consideration of the request. At the time 
the unified scales of pay were brought into force, it was not known 
that pay on the unified scales would be the basis for fixation of pay 
on the permanent scales likely thereafter to be evolved. A.I.(I.)676/45 
sanctioning the unified scales of pay mentioned that the new scales 
were “for temporary civilian clerks”. It was at least open to doubt 
whether the scales so introduced were to last only temporarily or 
as a permanent measure. Persons who were on the pre-unified 
scales of pay, viz., Rs. 95-300 and Rs. 45-100, had reasons of their own 
for not perferring the unified scales. If the unified scales were a 
permanent feature, they were not very attractive to those on the 
pre-unified scales. If they had been prescribed only as a temporary 
measure, there was nothing very much to be gained because of the 
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uncertainty regarding the eventual permanent scales. In practice 
it has turned out that the unified scales existed only for a short 
period. Though the revised pay scales were announced on the 31st 
December, 1947, they were to be given retrospective effect from the 
1st January 1947. In other words, the apprehension of certain per¬ 
sons that the unified scales were but a passing phase, not likely to 
benefit them on a long-term basis, turned out to be true. Even when 
the Revision of Pay Rules were first published on the 31st December 
1947, rule 8(3) (a), as it stood originally, did not permit pay on the 
unified scales being taken as the “present pay”. This was later on 
amended. If employees had known that the unified scales were a 
stepping stone to the eventual permanent scale, it stands to reason 
that they would have elected it. As all the facts necessary in such 
cases for making up one’s mind were not before the clerks, I feel 
that this is a fit case for giving a fresh opportunity to the affected 
persons to be brought over to the revised scales through the unified 
scales. 



16. —Treatment of the extra element of pay sanctioned for clerks 

ON UNIFIED SCALES OF PAY STATIONED AT BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA AS 

PART OF BASIC PAY FOR FIXATION OF PAY IN THE REVISED SCALES. 

When unified scales of pay were sanctioned from the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember 1944, special allowances at Rs. 20 for Clerks ‘A’ and ‘B ! grade 
and Rs. 10 for Clerks in ‘C’ grade were sanctioned for the clerks 
stationed in Bombay and Calcutta, because the unified scales of pay 
applied to clerks stationed in all localities and an extra allowance 
was considered necessary in places where the cost of living was 
specially high. On the introduction of the revised scales of pay end 
also House Rent, Compensatory (City) Allowances on the basis of 
the Pay Commission’s recommendations, a special provision was 
made to allow higher House Rent and Compensatory (City) Allow¬ 
ance to the personnel stationed in Bombay and Calcutta. Conse¬ 
quently, the special allowance admitted in the unified scales of pay 
scheme for the clerks stationed at Bombay and Calcutta had to be 
withdrawn. As however this special allowance was treated as part 
of pay, it was provided that the personnel who were already in 
receipt of it should be allowed to retain it as personal pay to be 
absorbed in future increments, though it meant that for as long as 
this personal pay was not absorbed in future increments, these 
personnel would be drawing the extra element for high cost of living 
twice over. It was also brought to the notice of the Committee that 
this personal pay would automatically cease if the personnel were 
transferred from Bombay Or Calcutta to any other place. The griev¬ 
ance of the Clerical Association is that the extra element of pay ad¬ 
mitted to the clerical staff working in the cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta under the unified scales of pay scheme, should not have 
been treated as personal pay to be merged in future increments, but 
treated as basic pay and allowed to continue. We do not find any 
justification in this grievance since the personnel have been allowed 
compensation for high cost of living separately. 
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17. —Application of unified scales of pay to Time-Keepers employed 
in the Kirkee Ordnance Depot 


The All India Defence Services Civilian Employees Federation, 
Poona, stated that Time-keepers were inter-changeable with clerical 
establishment and, therefore, were allowed the benefit of the unified 
scales in all Ordnance Depots, except in the Kirkee Ordnance Depot. 
They stated that as this benefit was not given to the Time-keepers in 
the Kirkee Ordnance Depot, they were directly moved on to the 
prescribed scale (Rs. 55-3-85-4-125-130), with the result that the 
Time-keepers who drew a daily rate of Rs. 5 and above, have also 
been graded as Lower Division Clerks. If they had been routed 
through the unified scales of pay, they would have been first classi¬ 
fied as ‘A’ grade clerks in the unified scale of Rs. 100-10-200 and 
would have been moved as Upper Division Clerks in the scale of 
Rs. 80—220. The Federation also stated that there were only 5 such 
cases. The D.O.S. stated that there were 4 other Time-keepers who 
were on rates of pay between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 and if it is decided that 
all the Time-keepers of the Kirkee Ordnance Depot, were to be 
moved on to the unified scales of pay, it would involve a loss in pay 
in the case of the latter 4 Time-keepers because a cut of Rs. 20 has 
been prescribed in the case of clerical supervisors in receipt of pay 
above Rs. 3 and less than Rs. 5. 

2. We consider that the Time-keepers of the Kirkee Ordnance 
Depot cannot be treated differently from those in other Depots, and 
that the former too should be moved on to the revised scales through 
the unified scales. If any overpayment has been made, no recovery 
need be effected. 
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18. —Counting of service rendered by temporary clerks of Ordnance 

Factories, as daily rated clerks, Godown Keepers, Supervisors. 

Grade ‘C’ and Miscellaneous appointments having identical 

scales of pay of Temporary Clerks Grade ‘B’, for the purpose of 

FIXING THE STARTING PAY IN THE REVISED SCALE OF LOWER DIVISION 

Clerks. 

Rule 2(b) of the Civilians in Defence Services (Revision of Pay) 
Rules, 1947, states that “completed years of service” means service 
both in an officiating and substantive capacity in the particular post 
or cadre or class within the cadre concerned and includes the period 
of deputation during which the Government servant concerned 
would have officiated or continued to officiate therein and also broken 
periods of such service. 

The Clerical Association has represented that 

(a) prior daily rated clerical service, 

(b) service as Godown Keepers and 

(c) service as Supervisor grade ‘C’ and service in Miscellane¬ 

ous appointments which carried the same scale as clerks, 

of temporary clerks on monthly rates of pay should be treated as 
equivalent clerical service for the purpose of fixing the starting pay 
on the prescribed scale applicable to L.D.Cs. 

2. The Director General of Ordnance Factories has, however, 
stated that men on daily rates were not employed on full-fledged 
clerical duties and that such service was not equivalent to service 
on monthly rates of pay; that appointments on daily rates were irv 
the past made on ad hoc basis with not much regularity in increment 
both in regard to periods and rates. He did not, therefore, regard 
daily rated service as equivalent to that of a ‘B’ Grade Clerk on a 
monthly scale. We have, while dealing with the pay of Checkers, re¬ 
commended that such of the posts of Checkers, the holders of which 
are actually doing full clerical duties, should be upgraded to that 
of L.D. Clerks’ posts. As it seems that several of the existing 
Checkers are actually doing normal clerical duties, it is probable 
that some of the daily rated clerks were also doing full-fledged cleri¬ 
cal duties. So, it would be unfair not to count periods of such prior 
service for the purpose of determining the starting pay of the 
monthly rated temporary clerks when moved on to the revised scale 
applicable to L.D.Cs. We, therefore, recommend that prior service 
of temporary clerks rendered on daily rates, when substantially 
clerical, should be allowed to count for increments, while fixing the 
starting pay in the revised scale. 

3. The Director General has also not recommended that service 
rendered by the temporary clerks as Junior Godown Keepers should 
count for purpose of fixing the starting pay in the case of the tem¬ 
porary clerks. The argument put forward by him is that prior to 
1943, the Godown Keepers were on the same scale of pay as tem¬ 
porary clerks and that after December 1943, the post of Godown 
Keeper was divided into two grades and allowed higher s scales, 
namely, 85-5-100 and 50-2-70-75-80; that these war time scales were 
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sanctioned to meet the special circumstances and that otherwise the 
duties of Junior Godown Keepers were less responsible than the 
duties of the Godown Keepers as existed prior to Dec. 1943, which 
latter were equated with the temporary clerks. We do not appre¬ 
ciate the force of this argument. Though the DG has said that the 
war time scale of the Godown Keepers was inflated, he has also 
stated that these scales were sanctioned inter alia, in view of the in¬ 
creased responsibilities placed on the Godown Keepers on account of 
the rapid expansion of the factories in war time. If, therefore, there 
was an increase in the responsibility of the Godown Keepers, it can¬ 
not be maintained that their duties were less responsible than those 
of the temporary clerks. In any case, but for the introduction of two 
grades of Godown Keepers after December 1943, service as Godown 
Keepers would have been in the same scale as that of temporary 
clerks and would have been treated as equivalent service. We, 
therefore, recommend that service as Junior Godown Keepers 
should also be treated as service in corresponding scale for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing the starting pay of temporary clerks in the revised 
scale of L.D.C. 

The Director-General has stated that service in posts of Senior 
Godown Keepers and Supervisors Grade ‘C’ and miscellaneous 
appointments having equivalent grade of temporary clerks grade 
‘B’ is taken into consideration in fixing the starting pay of temporary 
clerks grade ‘B’. 



19.—LOSS IN PAY DUE TO CLASSIFICATION OF CLERKS AS LEADING HANDS AND 

LATER AGAIN AS CLERKS IN THE TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT ESTABLISH¬ 
MENTS (Stores), Kanpur. 

It was represented to the Committee that certain clerks of the 
Technical Development Establishment (Stores), Kanpur, were re¬ 
designated in March 1947 as Leading Hands (Stores). It was stated 
that the scales of pay of both the categories were identical [though 
it is seen from the Schedule to the Civilians in Defence Services 
(Revision of Pay) Rules that the scales of pay of clerks is Rs. 55-130 
and that of Leading Hands is Rs. 55—125]. In July 1948, consequent 
on the bifurcation of the TDE (Laboratory Stores) from TDE 
(Stores), five Leading Hands were taken over by the former estab¬ 
lishment; but there being no appointment of Leading Hands (Stores) 
in that establishment the individuals were re-designated as clerks 
and their pay was fixed at the minimum of the scale of clerks. Later 
on some time in 1951 it was decided by the authorities to fix the 
pay of the individuals giving them the benefit of their War service 
but the individuals still lost in pay as the starting pay of clerks 
did not come to the same level which they would otherwise have 
received had they continued as Leading Hands throughout. As it is 
apparent that the duties of the individuals affected had not under¬ 
gone any change during the period they were classified as Leading 
Hands and re-classified as clerks and as the scales of pay are also 
practically the same (except that the scale applicable to Leading 
Hands stops at Rs. 125 and the scale applicable to clerks goes up to 
Rs. 130) we recommend that the pay of the individuals should be 
re-fixed from the beginning' as though they have continued as clerks. 

2. As regards the Leading Hands (Stores), who have continued in 
the TDE (Stores), the DTD has stated that there is a proposal to 
abolish the category of Leading Hands (Stores) and to absorb the 
existing incumbents as Storemen. The representatives of the Kanpur 
Federation have suggested that when this is done, the existing in¬ 
cumbents should move on the same rate of pay which they are 
drawing at present. The D.T.D. is also of the same view. 

We recommend that this should be done, since here too there is 
no difference in the duties of Leading Hands (Stores) or Storemen 
and if any Government orders are necessary they should be issued. 
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SECTION II. 

Storekeeping: Establishment 

20. —Store-keeping Establishment in Ordnance Factories and 

Ordnance Depots 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The Stores Organisations in Ordnance Factories and Ordnance 
Depots are as follows: — 

Ordnance Factories 


Godown Keeper (Junior) 
Do. (Senior) 
Supervisor, Grade ‘ B 1 
Do. Grade ‘ A’ 
Chargeman 

Assistant Store Holder 
Store Holder 


Ordnance Depots. 


Storeman 

Storekeeper, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Grade IV . 

Grade III 
Grade II 
Grade I . 

Ordnance Officer Civilian (Stores) 

In addition to the above, there are the 
were previously daily rated on the E.T.E 

Leading Hand (Stores) .... 
Supervisor (Stores), Grade II^ ... 

Do. Grade I. . . . 


Rs. 

55—3—85—4- 


-105 


55—3—85—4—125—130 

100—5—125—6—185 

150—7—185—8—225 

200—10—300 

260—15—335 

300—20—460 


55-3- 


Rs. 

-85—4- 


-125—130 


. 100—5—125—6—186 

. 150—7—185—8—225 

. 200—10—300 

. 260—15—350 

. 275—25—500—30—650 

following categories who 


Rb. 

55—3—85— 


•4—126 


80—5—120 

100—8—140—10—180 


So far as the TDEs are concerned, they are not major store-hold¬ 
ing units and the entire strength of the stores organisation in all the 
TDEs is something of the order of 60. In the TDEs., the following 


tegories exists 

- 

Rs. 

Godown Keeper 

(Junior) 

. 55—105 

Do. 

(Senior) 

65—130 

Storeman 


65—130 

Storekeeper 

Grade IV 

. 100—185 

Do. 

Grade III 

. 150—225 

Do. 

Grade II 

. 200—300 

Supervisor, Grade “t 

V 

. 100—185 

Do. Grade ‘A’ 

. 

. 150—225 

Chargeman . 

. 

. 200—300 

Assistant Foreman 

• 

. 260—350 

Stores Officer (Gazetted) 

. 275—650 


} 


Wasting 

categories. 


It appears that in the TDEs, for some reason, a mixture of the 
categories which exist in the Ordnance Factories and in the 
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Ordnance Depots has been made. For example, there are Storemen 
and Store-Keepers and Store Officers which categories exist in 
Ordnance Depots but not in Ordnance Factories and they have also 
Supervisors, Chargemen and Assistant Foremen categories on the 
analogy of the Ordnance Factories. It is rather difficult to appreciate 
fully the need for having both the categories. 

2. In the Ordnance Depots, there are two groups of store-keeping 
staff, one consisting of the ex-ETE personnel who are now designated 
as Leading Hands Stores (Non-Tech.) and Supervisors Stores (Non- 
Tech.) and the other of the personnel on the regular establishment 
who are designated as Storemen and Store-Keepers. The former 
were recruited locally while the latter were borne on an all-India 
roster. The latter had field service liability while the former had 
no such liability. No transfer between one group and another has 
generally been permitted. Posts of Storekeepers have been generally 
filled by promotion from Storemen while Supervisors are recruited 
from the category of Leading Hands (Stores). The D.O.S. has ex¬ 
pressed the view that the qualifications required of Leading Hands 
and Storemen are essentially the same. The duties are also almost 
identical though generally a Storeman is given charge of a Section/ 
Sub-Section/Shea/Area and a Leading Hand is generally employed 
to supervise labour and sometimes also made responsible to a store- 
man. The position in regard to the higher categories, Storekeeper 
and Supervisor, is also somewhat similar. The Supervisors are 
generally employed over Leading Hands and other manual workers 
like Packers, Labourers and so on who are employed on issues, 
receipts, loading, unloading, care and preservation of stores, etc. If 
the duties of Leading Hands and Storemen are more or less similar, 
it would be right to conclude that those immediately above them 
and supervising their work also perform similar duties and discharge 
similar responsibilities, whether they are designated as Supervisors 
or as Storekeepers. The D.O.S. has himself stated that the duties 
of Storekeepers and Supervisors overlap to a certain extent. The 
D.O.S. has, however, pointed out that due recognition must be given 
to the fact that Storekeepers and Storemen have always been on the 
regular establishment and have accepted field service liability unlike 
those on the E.T.E. It may be of interest to note here that the 
Association of Storekeepers and Storemen of the Army Ordnance 
Corps has represented to the Committee that Leading Hands and 
Supervisors (Stores) should not be classified as Storemen and 
Storekeepers. 

3. Since the E.T.E. has been abolished and as the duties are more 
or less the same, I consider that there is no longer any justification 
for maintaining two categories like Leading Hands (Stores) and 
Storemen. It is suggested that there should be only one category 
of storemen on the scale of 55—130 and the Leading Hands should 
be re-designated as Storemen. Supervisors are in two grades, 
Grade II being on 80—120 and Grade I being on 100—180. It is 
suggested that Supervisors Grade II may be re-designated as Store- 
men on the scale of 55—130 (unless any particular individual wishes 
to retain his existing scale of pay, in which case it may be protected 
to him or unless anyone is fit to be made a Storekeeper straightaway) 
and Supervisors Grade I may be re-designated as Storekeepers Grade 
IV on the scale of 100—185. 
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4. As mentioned already, the Association of Storekeepers and 
Storemen of the Army Ordnance Corps protested against the re¬ 
designation of Leading Hands (Stores) and Supervisors as Storemen 
and Storekeepers. But a separate designation for them, simply on 
the ground that they were on the E.T.E. before, would not be justified. 
In the case of the clerical cadre, for example, there were clerks in 
the regular establishment as well as in the extra temporary establish¬ 
ment and both the categories are now L.D.Cs. and U.D.Cs. How 
the seniority between the two categories should be regulated is a 
different matter which will have to be examined by the Ministry. 

5. So far as the Ordnance Factories are concerned, it has been 
argued that Godown Keepers (Junior or Senior) are doing the same 
type of duties as Storekeepers in Ordnance Depots and, therefore, 
they should be brought on to the scales of pay of Storekeepers in 
the Ordnance Depots, i.e. 100—185 and 150—225, scales which apply 
to Supervisors in Ordnance Factories. There has been a considerable 
amount of argument about the duties of Godown Keepers and how 
they compare with the duties of Storekeepers and Storemen in 
Ordnance Depots. It has been argued by the Federations that in 
the Ordnance Factories, a Godown Keeper is in direct and sole charge 
of a store house while in the Ordnance Depots a Storeman who is 
on a similar scale of pay is in charge of a very small section and is 
never in independent and direct charge of a store house. The real 
custody and responsibility of stores vests in either the Storekeeper 
or Supervisor. The question is whether, assuming that these facts 
are correct, the scales of pay of Godown Keepers require to be in¬ 
creased. 

6. The problem is not an easy and straightforward one. It is 
extremely difficult to assess the real responsibilities attaching to a 
person placed in charge of stores. His normal work is simple. While 
it is important that he must be honest and careful, his work does not 
call for the exercise of any great intelligence or knowledge. It has been 
mentioned on several occasions to the Committee that such low paid 
men have been placed in the custody of stores worth lakhs of rupees. 
That is undeniable but is the value of stores by itself a criterion for 
deciding the status and pay of an individual who is asked to see 
that the stores are looked after and not lost or damaged? These 
individuals are not employed as guards. In my view, it is very 
difficult to assess the duties and responsibilities of the storekeeping 
staff in this manner. 

7. In determining the scale of pay of an appointment .it is necessary 
to consider not only the duties and responsibilities but also the type 
of man required to hold such an appointment. I consider that in a 
case of this nature, where the assessment of duties and responsibilities 
is difficult, it is more desirable to consider what qualifications are 
required of an individual, to determine an appropriate pay for him 
or his class because, apart from anything else, qualifications are an 
indication of what an individual is capable of doing. Godown 
Keepers are not tradesmen and the D.G.O.F. has stated that no 
minimum educational qualification has been laid down for Godown 
Keepers. In other words, neither are they skilled nor have they 
any prescribed educational qualifications. Whatever may be the 
organisational difference, the lowest level of storekeeping personnel 
is a Godown Keeper in Ordnance Factories and a Storeman in 
Ordnance Depots. It may be that the former, because of a somewhat 
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different organisation, is required to undertake a little higher res¬ 
ponsibility but one cannot go on weighing responsibilities in a scale 
in this manner. I find that the number of higher appointments open 
to Godown Keepers in the Ordnance Factories is proportionately very 
much higher than the number of appointments open to Storemen and 
equivalent category of Leading Hands (Stores). Roughly the propor¬ 
tion works out as 1 to 1 in the Ordnance Factories and about 1 to 5 
or 6 in the Ordnance Depots. In the clerical cadre,_the proportion 
between the Upper Division and Lower Division varies from T to 4 
and 1 to 6. Therefore, on the whole, the Godown Keepers in the 
Ordnance Factories have better prospects and there can be no justifi¬ 
able grievance if their pay is similar to that of Storemen. To give 
them the pay of Supervisors would be wholly unjustified. 

8. At present, there are two scales of Godown Keepers. Both the 
grades start with the same minimum of 53, but while the Junior 
Grade stops at 105, the Senior Grade goes up to 130. I see no parti¬ 
cular merit in this system, I suggest that the two grades be abolished 
and all be placed on the scale of 55—130, a scale which is common 
to Lower Division Clerks and Storemen. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The factual details regarding stQrekeeping establishments in 
ordnance factories and in ordnance depots have been given in 
Mr. Ghosh’s note and I shall, therefore, not repeat them. 

2. I agree that leading hands (stores) should be re-designated as 
store-men and brought on to the scale of Rs. 55—3—85—4—125—130. 

3. There now remain two sets of staff whose cases have to be 
considered in detail, namely supervisors grade I and grade II in 
ordnance depots and godown keepers, senior and junior, in ordnance 
factories. The scales of pay of supervisors in ordnance depots are as 
follows: — 

Supervisor grade I ... Rs. 100—8—140—10—180. 

Supervisor grade II ... Rs. 80—5—120. 

The regular store-keeping establishment of ordnance depots consists 
of four grades of store-keepers and one grade of store-men in addition 
to the category of gazetted officers. This pattern was disturbed, 
largely as a result of war-time conditions, by the creation of staff on 
the extra temporary establishment with entirely different terms and 
conditions of service. The requisite educational qualifications were 
also reduced in some cases. It does not appear, however, that the 
duties of the staff appointed on the extra temporary establishment 
were radically different from those of the staff on the regular estab¬ 
lishment. At the lowest level it is possible that the two correspond¬ 
ing categories of leading hands and store-men were put on to slightly 
different sets of duties because of the need for different men for 
different sets of duties in store sheds and godowns. But at the level 
of the Store-keeper and supervisor there does not appear to have 
been any clear-cut demarcation of duties or at any rate none was 
observed in practice. In the earlier stages of the enquiry, D.O.S. had 
stated as follows: — 

“It could be assumed that a civilian store keeper would be in 
overall charge of certain sub-divisions, each sub-division 
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being in charge of a supervisor (stores). It would thus 
appear that a supervisor is lower than a storekeeper 
(other than Grade IV)”. 

In his recent reports, compiled after examining the matter in detail, 
he has mentioned that the duties of store-keepers and supervisors 
overlap to a certain extent and that “there are no definite instruc¬ 
tions laid down as to the chain of responsibility among civilian store¬ 
keepers and supervisors”. He goes on to say that “the guiding factor 
governing the chain of responsibility has been the nature of per¬ 
manency and field service liability of civilian store-keeper and store- 
man as compared to supervisor and leading hand”. What he 
purports to say is that the distinction between the civilian store¬ 
keeper and store-man on the one hand and the supervisor and leading 
hand on the other has arisen because of differences in their service 
conditions- The former belong to the regular category and have 
accepted field service liability while the latter belong to the extra 
temporary establishment and are without field service liability. 
Though it is true that the distinction between the two categories has 
arisen as a result of the differences in the terms and conditions of 
their service, nothing has been said which would indicate that the 
two are distinct categories as far as duties are concerned. 

4. The Committee visited a number of store-keeping establish¬ 
ments in ordnance depots and were shown round areas after areas 
managed by supervisors without any control from civilian store¬ 
keepers. The supervisors visited were working directly under group 
officers and not under civilian store-keepers. The Federations stated 
that it was incorrect to say that store-keepers were in charge of 
godowns and sheds as they were all working in administrative sec¬ 
tions. To this the reply of the D.O.S. was that “a proportion of the 
strength of store-keepers is working in the office”. A statement 
showing the number of civilian store-keepers, store-men, supervisors 
and leading hands in the various depots, supplied to the Committee, 
shows that even in the big central ordnance depots there are very 
few civilian store-keepers compared to the very large number of 
supervisors. In the Central Ordnance Depot, Kanpur, for instance, 
there are only 16 store-keepers against 90 supervisors. In the Central 
Ordnance Depot at Dehu, there are 31 store-keepers against 97 
supervisors. In many of the smaller depots, there are only one or 
two store-keepers of grade TV and almost the entire work is done by 
supervisors. 

5. I feel, therefore, that supervisors of both grades I and II have 
been doing the full range of duties of store-keepers, invariably under 
the direct control of a gazetted officer. There is no reason, therefore, 
why they should not be paid the same scales, as store-keepers- In 
a statement furnished by D.O.S., the qualification expected of 
supervisors has been mentioned as the matriculation. This, pf course, 
is no justification for reducing the scales of pay. In the technical 
development establishments, the qualification prescribed for civilian 
store-keepers grade III and grade IV is only the matriculation. Even 
in grade II matriculates are allowed provided they have eight years 1 
practical experience in ordnance stores accounting. In view of all 
these circumstances and in order to regularise the composition of the 
permanent establishment, I suggest that supervisors grade I and 
grade II be re-designated as store-keepers grade III and grade IV 
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on the scales of Rs. 150—225 and Rs. 100—185. In view of the res¬ 
ponsibilities shouldered by supervisors grade II, I do not think that 
it is proper to re-designate them as store-men on Rs. 55—130. 

6. As regards godown-keepers in ordnance factories, the two 
categories, namely, junior and senior, start on the same minimum 
of Rs. 55, and while the senior goes up to Rs. 130, the junior' stops at 
Rs. 105- A detailed statement of the duties and responsibilities of 
godown keepers supplied by the department shows that both the 
categories are responsible for the receipt and issue, care and custody 
of stores valued at about Rs. 3 lakhs to 20 lakhs. Both senior and 
junior godown keepers work, generally speaking, under the control 
of chargemen or assistant store holders. Occasionally junior 
godown keepers work under supervisors or even senior godown 
keepers. The Calcutta Federation has supplied a full list of 
the duties of godown keepers which shows that tlteir responsibilities 
cover all aspects of store-keeping. Though the Federation stated at 
first that godown keepers should be equated to upper division clerks, 
they have subsequently demanded that they should be equated to 
store-keepers grade III and grade IV in other establishments and 
hence should be merged with the category of supervisors grade B 
(Rs. 100—185), and supervisors grade A (Rs. 150—225) obtaining in 
ordnance factories and corresponding to store-keepers grades III and 
IV elsewhere. Asked to comment on the statement of the Federation 
that godown keepers were doing the duties of store-keepers under 
D.T.D., the Director-General stated that “there is no justification in 
increasing the pay scales of our godown keepers to that of store¬ 
keepers under the D.T.D., who are, in our opinion, grossly over paid 
if they are doing only the same work as our godown keepers”. 

7. The statement of duties and responsibilities of godown keepers 
supplied by the Director-General shows that godown keepers perform 
all the duties of store keepers. Stores worth 3 to 20 lakhs of rupees 
are kept under their custody. Godown keepers are required to 
execute the usual security and fidelity bonds. The godown keeper 
is not comparable to a store-man, for the former is in full charge of 
an entire store-house where goods of the value of Rs. 20 lakhs are 
stored, whereas the latter generally occupies the position of an 
assistant though occasionally he may be entrusted with either specific 
items or a small section of a store-house. Over the store-man there 
Is always a store-keeper or supervisor in charge. I feel, therefore, that 
godown keepers should be equated at least to store-keepers grade IV, 
l.e., supervisors grade B, ordnance factories, on the scale of 
Rs. 100—185. As I have mentioned, there is no difference between 
junior and senior godown keepers except in the value of the stores 
held by them. I do not think that this can be any justification for 
treating them differently. I recommend, therefore, that the catego¬ 
ries of godown keepers, junior and senior, be abolished and merged 
in supervisor grade B on Rs. 100—185. The Director-General has 
stated that no minimum educational qualification has been laid down 
for godown keepers. This only shows that in this, as in other cases, 
h'e has yet to fix a suitable educational qualification. I do not think 
that the absence of educational qualification is any reason for not 
allowing godown keepers a proper scale. 


485—10 



21.— Scale of Pay of Packers. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The revised scales of pay of Packers in the M.G.O. Establishments, 
are as follows: — 

Packers (Special) ... Rs. 40—2—60—EB—3/2—75. 

Packers (Ordinary) ... Rs. 35—1—50. 

The Federations have suggested that the scale of pay of Packers 
(Special) should be raised to Rs. 55—125 which is the scale for 
Leading Hands (Stores) and that Packers (Ordinary) should be given 
the scale of Rs. 40—75 which is now sanctioned for Packers (Special). 
Their contention is that the duties of the (higher grade Packers in 
any case are comparable to those of Storemen and Leading Hands 
(Stores). 

2- The Director of Ordnance Services has expressed the view that 
the duties of Leading Hands (Stores) are far more important than 
the duties of Packers and, in fact, no comparison whatsoever can be: 
made. A Leading Hand (Stores) has to check the stores with the' 
vouchers and should possess an intimate knowledge of the Stores 
without which he cannot at all function as a Leading Hand. Leading; 
Hand (Stores) are generally Matriculates. Packers, on the other- 
hand, are not, though they are expected to know some English in 
order to read what has been written in the vouchers. They have to 
transcribe what has been mentioned in the vouchers to the packing; 
notes. This is a very simple duty to perform. They are generally 
responsible for the packing of ordinary stores the handling of which 
does not need any special care. He has further stated that if the 
Packers are given the same scale of pay as Leading Hands (Stores), 
later on there will be representation from the latter for an improved' 
scale for them. He has however expressed the opinion that the 
Packers (Ordinary) might be given a slightly improved scale, say, 

35— 65, but as regards Packers (Special), he is of the opinion that the* 
existing scale of 40—75 is quite adequate. 

3. The scale of pay of Packers in the Ordnance Factories is 

36— 1—40—2—50. As I see it, it is a straightforward demand for 
improvement in the scales of pay and it is not based on any anomaly 
in the existing orders. In my view it is not for this Committee to 
consider such a demand. However, even on merits I think there is 
no justification for equating the pay of Packers of either category" 
with the pay of Leading Hands or Storemen. In the Packing Section 
there are other Supervisors who look after the work and advise the 
Packers when any special technique is to be followed. On the whole,, 
therefore, it is very difficult to hold that the present scales of pay are- 
inadequate for the Packers. As regards the D O.S’s. suggestion for 
the improvement of the scale of Packers (Ordinary) from 35—50 to 
35—65, it is difficult to accept this straightaway. For one thing, the 
scale of 35—65 is not one of the scales.which obtains for any category" 
in any establishment. At present Packers (Ordinary) are placed in 
group ‘F’ and if they are promoted to group ‘E’, the scale would be 
35—1—50—2—60, but if this is done, the pay of Packers in the M.G.O. 
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Establishments would be higher than the scale laid down for Packers 
in the Ordnance Factories, which is 36—1—40—2—50. I suggest that 
the D.O.S. and the Director General, Ordnance Factories, should 
jointly consider whether the scale of Packers calls for any improve¬ 
ment and, if so, what improvement is justified comparing their duties 
and responsibilities with those of other tradesmen. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

Though the Director of Ordnance Services stated that the duties 
of leading hands (stores) were more important than the duties of 
packers, he added that packers (ordinary) should be given a slightly 
improved scale, say Rs. 35—65 and that the scale of pay of packers 
(special) was adequate. I agree that the duties of leading hands 
(stores) are more important than those of packers, but feel that 
packers are somewhat under-paid for the work expected of them. 
All packers have to know some English in order to be able to read 
what is written in the vouchers and to transcribe the contents of 
vouchers in packing notes. They should be able to identify and 
check stores. In addition they must know all the intricacies of 
packing various types of goods depending on the nature and duration 
of transport. Thus the duties of packers include a small amount of 
clerical work, a certain amount Of storeman’s work of identification 
and checking of stores and the full extent of packing work. As 
suggested by the Director of Ordnance Services, the scales of Rs. 35— 
1—50 for packers (ordinary) is inadequate. The scale of Rs. 35 —65 
suggested by the Director of Ordnance Services is not one of the 
scales prescribed for the various directorates and in any case is 
hardly an improvement on the existing scale. I, therefore, suggest 
the scale of Rs. 40—2—60—EB—3/2—75 for packers (ordinary). 
This would necessitate upgradation of the scale of pay of packers 
(special). For them I would suggest the scale of Rs. 55—3—85. 
which is the first part of the scale prescribed for leading hands. 



22. Demotion of Packers — A.I.GS. Bengal Area. 


Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The following two grades have been sanctioned for Packers: — 
Packers (Special) ... Rs. 40—2—60—EB—3/2—75. 

Packers (Ordinary) ... Rs. 35—1—50. 

When the above scales were prescribed, it was not indicated how 
the number in the two grades should be regulated. On the issue 
of these new scales, four of the five Packers in A.I.G.S. Bengal Area 
were brought on to the higher scale of Rs. 40—75 on the ground 
that their daily rate multiplied by twentysix exceeded the maximum 
of the lower scale- Subsequently, it was laid down that the number 
of Packers in the higher grade must not exceed 1 in 10. These 
orders were of general application to all establishments. As a result 
of these orders, three of the four Packers already fixed in the higher 
scale were demoted to the lower scale of Rs. 35—1—50. It has been 
represented that these personnel should not have been demoted and 
that they should be allowed to continue' in the higher scale in which 
they were already fixed. 

2. The problem is somewhat similar to the problem dealt with 
in connection with the Viewers of the Technical Development 
Establishments. The proportion between the grades has often no 
relation to the actual nature of work. Wherever possible, it is 
always more satisfactory to lay down the actual number in each 
grade rather than leave it to the operation of a system of percent¬ 
ages. The percentage system may work only where the two scales 
are not prescribed for two different types of work and the higher 
scale is intended also for workers doing the same type of work and 
it is intended solely to provide for an avenue of promotion. In the 
case of workers the main criterion for determining categories re¬ 
quired, scales of pay, number of appointments, etc., is the actual 
nature of work. Therefore, the number of appointments of 
Packers (Special) in the A.I.G.S- Bengal Area should be related to 
the actual requirement of such workers. Unless the work justifies 
more Packers (Special), I cannot see how we can recommend that 
an additional number should be paid as Packers (Special) merely 
on the ground that for some time past some men were being paid 
as such. 

3. The issue involved is one of principle. Should Government 
accept the proposition that once a man has been fixed on a scale of 
pay, he must necessarily be continued on that scale even if the 
number of appointments in that scale is reduced? Though the number 
of cases involved here is small and one could perhaps make a 
departure just to satisfy the men, it is necessary to consider this 
matter in the light of day to day events in any administration and 
particularly in the Defence Services. In the Defence Organisation 
the numbers of posts in the aggregate as well as in the different 
grades are liable to wide fluctuation due to variation in the load of 
work and if posts have to be reduced as a result of a fall in the 
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work load, it may involve not only retrenchment but also demotion. 
In such cases also, the men may point out that they have drawn 
the higher scales for years and ask for protection. Such a demand 
has never been accepted and cannot, I suggest, be accepted. I can¬ 
not see any essential difference between such cases and the case of 
Packers we are dealing with (except that the case of Packers is 
even weaker in that it may be held that their fixation in the higher 
scale was never intended). I suggest that the only practicable way 
of satisfying these few men is to consider the possibility of transfer- 
ing them elsewhere where appointments in (he higher scale may 
exist. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

When the same set of percentages are allocated to the various 
grades of a particular trade or job in all the establishments under a 
directorate, it is a reasonable presumption that the percentages are 
not based on the actual requirements of each establishment and that 
they have been laid down after taking into account an average 
sample of work found in the establishments. If then a particular 
establishment had, in the past, been employing comparatively higher 
grade staff and such staff were drawing pay, at the time of transition 
to the new scales, at a level which would take them to a higher 
grade, there is prima facie a presumption that that establishment 
requires more higher grade posts. Even if further examination 
justifies more lower grade posts I should say that existing incum¬ 
bents, placed where they are for no fault of theirs, should be allowed 
the higher scales warranted by their previous daily rates at least 
as a personal concession. The practice adopted in ordnance fac¬ 
tories at the time of the initial fixation of workers on the revised 
scales of pay was based on this principle. Many trades in ordnance 
factories have a number of grades and percentages have been laid 
down for those grades. Nevertheless all workers were initially 
placed in the grades in which 26 times their daily wages fell. There 
was even a further concession. When workers found themselves 
demoted by the 26 times the daily wages formula, they had only to 
pass a trade test to be restored to their old grades, irrespective of 
percentages or vacancies. In the present case the placing of four 
out of five packers in the scale of Rs. 40—75 by the application of 
the 26 times the daily wages formula was in accordance with the 
practice in ordnance factories and hence, in my opinion, correct. 
The strict application of a fixed ratio as between the various grades, 
on the initial constitution of a proper cadre, is bound to cause hard¬ 
ship to existing workers even though such a ratio might be appro¬ 
priate for eventual attainment. I feel, therefore, that the three 
demoted packers should be restored to the scale of Rs. 40—75 and 
that their posts should be converted into the lower category one* 
only when they next fall vacant. 



23.— Pay of Store-keeping Organisation in the M.E.S. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The M.E.S. Unions argued that the scales of pay for the Store¬ 
keepers in the M.E.S. should be the same as those sanctioned for the 
Store-keepers in the Ordnance Depots. The scales of pay of the 
storekeeping establishment in the two organisations are shown 
below: — 

D.O.S 


N on-gazetted 


Storekeepers Grade I 

„ II 

.. „ HI 

.. IV 

Storemen 


Ordnmce Officers (Stores). 


Gazetted 


M.E.S 


N on-gazetted 

Supervisor Barraoks/Stores Grade I . 

Supervisor Barracks/Stores Grade II 
Storekeeper Grade I ... 

,, ,, II 

Storemen (.literate unskilled) . 


Rs. 

260—15—350 

200—10—300 

150-7—185—8—225 

100—5—125—6—185 

55—3— 85—EB—4—125— 
130 (Matriculates) 


Rs. 

275—25—500—EB—30— 
650 


Rs. 


200—15—350—EB—15— 
410 


100—8—140—10—200 


80—5— 120—EB—8—160 
65—3—85—E8—4—105 
35—1—50 


Gazetted 


Rs, 

Barracks/Stores Officers ..... 275—25—500—E.B.— 30— 

650—E.B.—30—800 

Senior Barracks/Stores Officers. . . . 600—H50 

2. The scales of pay for the Storekeepers in the Central P.W.D. 
are Rs. 80—220 and for Assistant Store-keepers/Stores Clerks 
Rs. 55—130 (in the case of non-matrics Rs. 45—2—55—3—85— 4 —105). 
In other words, the scales of pay are the same as those prescribed 
for Lower Division and Upper Division Clerks. In the Central 
P.W.D. there are no posts comparable to Supervisors (Stores) in the 
M.E.S. who go up to Rs. 410. I do not consider that the prospects 
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<of the storekeeping establishment in the the M.E.S. are on the whole 
worse than either in the Central P.W.D. or in the Ordnance Services. 
The Pay Commission had recommended that the M.E.S. and the 
*Central P.W.D. scales should be similar and I do not see any 
justification for departing from this principle. However, as in the 
case of the C.P.W.D. (and also the Ordnance Depots), the scale of 
j>ay for Matriculates Store-keepers, Grade II in the M.E.S. should be 
Rs. 55—3—85—4—125—130 and I suggest that they should be re¬ 
designated as Storemen to indicate that they are a lower category 
than Store-keepers in other Defence establishments and similar to 
.Storeman/Godown-keeper. If this is done, the position of the 
.lowest grade of Store-keeping staff will be the same in the M.E.S. 
and C.P.W.D. While the highest grade in the Central P.W.D. is 
Rs. 80—220, in the M.E.S. this is, in a way, split up into two grades 
tof Rs. 80—160 and Rs. 100—200, but there is provision for a still 
higher grade of Rs. 200—410. There are further opportunities for 
promotion to gazetted rank. In my view it would on the whole be 
ibetter to leave the pay scales as they are, except in the case of the 
.'Storemen where the scale may be improved to Rs. 55 to 130 in 
which case future recruitment should be restricted to Matriculates. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

'The pattern of the regular store-keeping establishment in the more 
important organisations, though complicated from time to time by 
war-time and other innovations, is reasonably clear. The non- 
rgazetted category consists of a storeman category at the bottom on 
.Rs. 55—130 and 4 grades above on the following scales of pay: — 

Grade IV ... Rs. 100—185. 


Grade III 
Grade II 
Grade I 


Rs. 150—225. 

Rs. 200—300. 

Rs. 260—15—350. 


As I said, this pattern is sometimes disturbed by the introduction of 
categories such as supervisors or godown-keepers, but basically the 
hierarchy mentioned above seems to be a suitable one. If these 
scales have been found suitable in such vast store-keeping establish¬ 
ments as ordnance depots and ordnance factories, there is no reason 
why they should not be adopted in preference to other scales, es¬ 
pecially if the difference between these scales and others is only 
-nominal- I feel, therefore, that the scales of Rs. 80—5—120—EB—8— 
160 for store-keepers grade I and Rs. 100—8—140—10—200 for super¬ 
visor grade II should be changed to the corresponding conventional 
scales, viz., Rs. 100—5—125—6—185 and Rs. 150—7—185—8—225. 
The scale of supervisor grade I, namely, Rs. 200—410 will then 
correspond to the two higher grades of Rs. 200—300 and Rs. 260— 
350. If store-keepers grade II are independently responsible for 
receipt, custody and issue of stores, they should be promoted to the 
next higher category for which I have suggested a scale of Rs. 100— 
185 above. If, however, they are not in independent charge and are 
more in the nature of assistants, they should be re-classified as store- 
men on Rs. 55—130 and the present storemen on Rs, 35—50 desig¬ 
nated differently. 



24. Pay of Packers in the M.E.S. 


There are two grades of Packers in the M.E.S., Grade I in the 
scale of 40—2—60—3/2—75 and Grade II in the scale of 35—1—50. 
One of the Unions brought out that although there are two grades, 
of Packers, the higher grade has not been sanctioned for the Engineer 
Store Depot, Avadi. 

2. This is a matter which the Engineer-in-Chief may look into and 
it there is work for the higher grade, he will no doubt get the 
necessary post sanctioned as soon as possible. Unless higher grade 
work exists, there is no justification for granting automatically the 
higher grade, particularly, as in the Central P.W.D. the Packers 
are all in the lower scale of 35—1—50. 
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25.— Fixing a scale of pay for Store-keepers in the E.M.E. who were'. 

ON E.T.E. ON DAILY RATES FROM Rs. 3 TO Rs. 5. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

In 1945, the Commandants of E.M.E. Workshops were authorised 
to recruit Civilian Store-keepers on daily rates varying from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 5 where necessary. On the introduction of the revised scales, 
these daily rated Store-keepers have been fixed in the scale of Rs. 55— 
130 which is the scale prescribed for Storemen. It has been repre¬ 
sented that the E.T.E. Storekeepers, since they were designated as 
Store-keepers, should be fixed in the scale sanctioned for Store-keepers^ 
namely, Rs. 100—5—125—6—185. 

2. Until very recently, there were no appointments of Store-keepers 
in the regular establishment for the D.M.E.’s organisation. There 
Rs. 45——100. The E.M.E. Workshops are not a store holding 
organisation and, therefore, the need for a higher category of store¬ 
keeping staff such as Civilian Store-keepers is naturally limited. So 
far, only 4 appointments of Store-keepers have been sanctioned. The 
D.M.E. considers that it would be wrong to fix the old daily rated 
Store-keepers straightaway as Store-keepers in the regular establish¬ 
ment. He does not consider that the mere designation is an indication 
of any higher responsibilities or duties performed by them in the 
past. He further considers that they should not be treated as 
senior to the Storemen on the regular establishment. In his view, 
seniority should not be considered with reference to the Yates of pay. 
The E.T.E. men could previously accept appointments on the regular 
establishment but they preferred to be on the E.T.E. because of 
certain advantages and those who decided to come on to the regular 
establishment did so in the expectation of getting confirmed earlier 
and getting promoted earlier. 

3. I find that Storekeepers have not all been automatically fixed 
in the grade of Store-keeper on the introduction of the revised scales. 
For example, Store-keepers M.T. L.D. on the pre-prescribed scale of 
Rs. 45—100 have been brought on to the scale of Rs. 55—130. There¬ 
fore, I cannot see any great force in the argument that simply because 
these men were designated Store-keepers in the past, they must 
automatically be brought on to the grade of Store-keepers now.. 
E.T.E. Clerks also were on varying rates of pay and even though 
those drawing between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 were called Clerical Supervi¬ 
sors, they have been brought on to the Lower Division scale of 
Rs. 55—130. The men concerned in the E.M.E. Workshops have been 
protected against any actual loss in pay. I think that sufficiently 
meets the case. To put them straightaway on to the scale of Rs. 100— 
185 would either deprive an equivalent number of regular Storemen 
of promotion or would necessitate the creation of the same number 
of supernumerary appointments for them. I cannot see adequate- 
justification for either. 
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Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

I am afraid I cannot agree with the view that store-keepers who 
were appointed in the Extra Temporary Establishment on daily rates 
of pay from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 were only store-men. If they were only 
store-men, there was no need to designate them as store-keepers. 
The D.M.E. says that “this higher category were also doing the same 
duties and should be regarded as storemen of a higher grade”. In 
other words, they were at least not of the same grade as the store- 
men in the regular establishment. The range of pay of store-keepers, 
namely, Rs. 78 to Rs. 130 (at 26 times the daily rate) was, even allow¬ 
ing for E.T.E. inflation, distinctly above that of storemen, viz., 
Rs. 45—100. Moreover, there were also daily rated storemen on Rs. 1-4-0 
to Rs. 3. Thus when there were two E.T.E. categories, one called 
storeman on Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 3 per day and the other called Store¬ 
keeper on Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per day it stands to reason that they 
were two distinct categories. The necessity for store-keepers even in 
the regular establishment has since been recognised. I feel, there¬ 
fore, that E.T.E. store-keepers who were on Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 were really 
store-keepers and not storemen. If that is the case, there should be 
no question of their having to compete with storemen of the regular 
establishment for getting on to the grade of store-keepers. They 
should have been brought over to the regular store-keepers grade on 
the scale of Rs. 100—185 by the application of 26 times the daily 
wages formula. I suggest that this be done. In order to accommo¬ 
date the claims of storemen of the regular establishment for promo¬ 
tion to the grade of store-keeper, it may be necessary temporarily 
to increase the number of store-keepers, but that seems inevitable 
in view of the liability already incurred by the department by the 
creation of store-keepers in E.T.E. 



26. —Scale of pay applicable to Loaders and Unloaders in the 

Ordnance Depots. 

The Federations have stated that under the existing orders the 
Loaders and Unloaders who were drawing less than Rs. 1-12-0 per 
day are classified as Mukkadams in the scale of Rs. 35—1—50 and 
those drawing Rs. 1-12-0 and above as Leading Hands in the scale of 
Rs. 55—3—85—4—125. According to them there is no difference in 
the duties of the Loaders and Unloaders who were in receipt of less 
than Rs. 1-12-0 and those in receipt of more. The Leading Hands 
who were in the past on varying daily rates from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 have 
all been brought on to the scale of Rs. 55—125 without any distinc¬ 
tion. The claim is that, in like manner, the Loaders and Unloaders 
-should also be brought on to one common scale of Rs. 55—125 
irrespective of the daily rate drawn, 

2. We are inclined to agree that a difference in the daily rates of 
pay does not automatically indicate a difference in the duties and, 
therefore, it may not be appropriate to classify those drawing above 
a particular rate as Leading Hands and the rest as Mukkadams. We 
have separately recommended that all Leading Hands (Stores) should 
be reclassified as Storemen who should be Matriculates. While 
arguing this case, the representatives of the Federations stated that 
Loaders and Unloaders were required to be literate possessing some 
knowledge of English- The inference is that they need not have to 
be necessarily Matriculates. We also agree that with the kind of 
work expected of the Loaders and Unloaders, this qualification is not 
necessary. The scale of Rs. 55—125, which is intended for posts re¬ 
quiring Matriculation qualification is, therefore, not recommended 
for the Loaders and Unloaders though under the existing orders a 
section of this category has already been allowed this scale. It is 
noticed in this connection that'for the Leading Hands who are not 
matriculates and who may be recruited after 1-2-1950, a scale of 
Rs. 45—2—55—3—85 has been sanctioned by Government. We 
consider that this scale of pay may be prescribed for all Loaders and 
Unloaders but those already categorised as Leading Hands in the 
jscale of Rs. 55—125, should be left as they are. 



27.—Allotment of grades to Supervisors (non-technical) in the 

Ordnance Depots. 

There are two grades of supervisors (non-technical) viz., Rs. 80-5- 
120 and Rs. 100-8-140-10-180. The Labour Federations stated that 
when fixing the daily rated supervisors in these revised scales, the 
daily rate of pay was taken as a guiding factor in allotting grade I, 
i.e., those who were on higher daily rates were allotted Grade I posts. 
Later, when the proportion between Grade I and Grade II posts was 
prescribed by Government, the Director of Ordnance Services revis¬ 
ed the earlier orders and allotted the Grade I posts on the basis of 
the length of service as supervisor, which has resulted in some of the 
daily rated supervisors on lower rates of pay but with longer service 
being promoted, reverting the daily rated supervisors on higher daily 
rates of pay but with comparatively shorter service. The Federations 
represented that the procedure previously adopted should not be upset. 
We are given to understand that since then orders have been issued 
in A.H.Q. letter No. 48699/AG/Org.4(a), dated the 25/26th April 1952, 
that the Grade I posts should be allotted on the basis of the daily rates 
of pay. 



SECTION III 


Supervisory Establishment (Technical) 

28. —Pay of Supervisors in Ordnance Factories. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The demand of the All India Ordnance Employees Federation is 
that instead of the existing two grades of Supervisors in the pres¬ 
cribed scale of Rs. 150-7-185-8-225 and Rs. 100-5-125-6-185, there should 
be 3 scales, viz., Rs. 200-10-300, Rs. 150-7-185-8-225 and Rs. 100-5-125- 
6-185. The Federation argued that in the past there were 3 grades 
of Supervisors in the scales of Rs. 155-5-200, Rs. 105-5-150 and Rs. 50-3- 
70-5-100 and it was not clear why grade ‘C’ was abolished. 

2. In the Railway there is no designation of Supervisors and the 
corresponding personnel are called Chargemen Grade ‘C’ or Assis¬ 
tant or Junior Chargemen. The hierarchy of Supervisors and Charge- 
men in the Railways and the Factories can be equated as under: — 


Railways 


Factories 


Chargemen ‘A’ 

260—350 

Chargemen Grade I 

260—350 

„ ‘S' 

200—300 

„ Grade II 

200—300 

„ ‘C’ 

150—225 

Supervisor Or. ‘A’ 

150—225 

Junior Chargemen and") 
Journeymen J 

100—185 

Supervisor Gr. ‘B’ 

100—185 


It is understood that in the Railways the scale of Rs. 100-185 is 
intended for two categories (1) promoted tradesmen who were for¬ 
merly designated as Charge Hands and Mistries and not fully quali¬ 
fied (technically and academically) supervisory personnel and (2) 
Journeymen, that is apprentices who after completion of their appren¬ 
ticeship training for about 5 years have to undergo a period of Journey- 
manship of another 5 years in the scale of Rs. 100-185 before they 
become full fledged Supervisors. 

3. The Director General, Ordnance Factories, has stated that the 
position of apprentices is much better in the Ordnance Factories. On 
the completion of a period of training as apprentices varying from 
2| years to' 4 years they are tested and placed in the grades of 
Chargemen, Supervisors grades ‘A’ and ‘B’, according to their merits, 
while in the Railways the apprentices have all to spend 5 years in 
the grade of Journeyman on Rs. 100-185. On the results of the first 
course in the Ordnance Factories one apprentice has been appointed 
directly as Supervisor Grade ‘A’ in the scale of Rs. 150-225 and two, 
though appointed to Grade ‘B’, were started on Rs. 125 in the scale 
of Rs. 100-185. Thtfugh it is premature to say how long apprentices 
selected for the post of Supervisor Grade ‘B’ will haiwe to remain as 
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such, it is fairly certain that they will not on the whole be worse off 
than their counterparts in the Railways. 

4. It has been argued that it is not correct to compare the Super¬ 
visor Grade ‘B’ in the Ordnance Factories with Journeyman or Junior 
Chargeman in the Railways, the point made being that, Journeymen, 
on the Railways are not supervisors but they are still learning, while 
Supervisors Grade ‘B’ in Ordnance Factories function as Supervisors. 
It is conceded however that workers promoted as Supervisors Grade 
‘B’ may remain on the scale of Rs. 100-185 on the ground that Mis- 
tries ie., promoted tradesmen in the Railways are also given inis 
scale of pay; but it is suggested that apprentices, after they pass out 
of their Apprentice School in the Ordnance Factories, should be fixed 
straightaway in the scale of Supervisor Grade 'A : , Rs. 150-225, a 
scale which the apprentices on the Railways take about 5 years to 
reach after completing their period of apprenticeship. The mere 
fact that the apprentices are called Supervisors immediately they 
cotne out of the Apprentice Training School and that they do also 
a certain amount of supervision of the work of others is claimed 
to be a sufficient justification for giving them the scale of pay which 
is given to a full fledged Supervisor on the Railways, viz., a Charge- 
man Grade ‘C’, i.e., Rs. 150-225. In my view, all these arguments are 
faulty. While the Factories have no designation of Journeyman, the 
Railways have no designation of Supervisor and, therefore, the mere 
absence of a designation in one organisation cannot be made the 
basis of an argument that it necessarily means that the particular 
category does not exist in another name. If Railway apprentices even 
after they have spent about 5 years as apprentices require another 
5 years or so to learn their work as Journeymen in order to 1 be able 
to supervise, is there really any reason why it should be considered 
that the Ordnance Factories’ Apprentices Training Scheme is such 
that the Ordnance Factory apprentices, after a training of 2\ to 4 
years, can become straightaway full-fledged Supervisors? Obviously 
they have also to learn the work which is expected of a full-fledged 
Supervisor by actual experience in shops. The whole objection can 
easily be met by simply changing the designation of Supervisor 
Grade ‘B’ to a Journeyman though I do not see any real necessity for 
this. 

5. While arguing for a higher scale of pay for the ex-apprentice 
Supervisors, it has been agreed that the scale of pay for promoted 
workmen can continue to be Rs. 100-185 as on the Railways. It 
seems that in the Ordnance Factories, by and large these promoted 
workmen and the raw ex-apprentice Supervisor perform more or less 
the same functions. Therefore, in my view, to increase the pay of 
the ex-apprentice Supervisor while retaining the existing scale fo?r 
the promoted workmen would be hardly justified. While for the 
ordinary workmen, the scale of Supervisor Grade ‘B’ may be the 
highest which he can ordinarily hope to reach, for the apprentices it 
is the stepping stone to higher grades. I see nothing wrong, there¬ 
fore, in apprentices getting the same scale of pay as promoted work¬ 
men for a period of time. 

6. As the Director General has explained, the Ordnance Factory- 
apprentices are in no way worse off compared to the apprentices 
in the Railways, so far as their prospects etc., are concerned. There¬ 
fore, neither on equity nor on technical grounds can I see any justi¬ 
fication for altering the existing scales of pay. 
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Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The demand of the Federations is that, as recommended by the 
Pay Commission in paragraph 23, page 347 of their Report, the super¬ 
visory categories in ordnance factories should receive the same scales 
of pay as corresponding staff on the railways. In accordance with 
that principle they demand that the lowest grade of supervisor 
should be on a scale of pay of Rs. 150-225 and not on Rs. 100-185. 
They have no objection to the scale of Rs. 100-185 being assigned to 
mistries, i.e., promoted skilled workmen who are not technically and 
educationally qualified, and apprentices who are qualifying to be¬ 
come full-fledged supervisors. 

2. The Ministry of Railways have reported that posts which were 
formerly designated as assistant chargemen, junior chargemen or 
charge-hands have since been re-designated as mistries on a scale 
of Rs. 100-185 and that the grade of mistries is filled by the promo¬ 
tion of skilled workmen who are not technically and educationally 
qualified. The grade of Rs. 100-185 has also been prescribed for jour¬ 
ney-men who are not full-fledged supervisors inasmuch as they are 
learning to become supervisors while working with their own hands. 
The lowest prescribed scale for technically and educationally quali¬ 
fied supervisors on the railways is Rs. 150-225. 

3. The point of view of the Director-General of Ordnance Facto¬ 
ries is that supervisors grade B in the factories correspond to jour¬ 
neymen on the railways and that it is only supervisors grade A who 
can be compared to the lowest category o'f full-fledged supervisors 
on the railways, namely, chargemen grade C. He, therefore, says 
that there is no anomaly in the existing scales allotted to supervisors 
in factories. 

4. I find it difficult to agree that supervisors grade B (Rs. 100-185) 
in ordnance factories can be compared to journeymen and mistries 
(Rs. 100-185) on the railways. 66f. per cent, of the cadre of super¬ 
visors grade B are filled by persons who are technically and edu¬ 
cationally qualified. It is only the remaining 33J per cent, that is 
filled by the promotion of skilled workmen. The duties of super¬ 
visor grade B have been given by the Director-General as follows: — 

“Employed on supervision of simple technical wdrk or of a 
smaller group of workmen in a shop or technical sec¬ 
tion or non-technical work”. 

This, in my opinion, is full-fledged supervision. The work does 
not correspond to that of journeymen who have to work part of the 
time atleast with their own hands as ord'nary workers. In other 
words, the lowest category of supervisory staff in factories is now on 
the scale of Rs. 100-185. 

5. As there are already two grades of chargemen on Rs. 260-350 
and Rs. 200-300 in factories, there is scope only for one more category 
of the supervisory staff corresponding to the grade of chargemen C 
on the railways on Rs. 150-225. I suggest that if the department 
wishes to retain the designation of supervisor, there should be only 
one category of supervisor on the scale of Rs. 150-225. There will 



have to be a lower grade of Rs. 100-185 but that, as on the railways, 
should be confined to— 

(a) mistries promoted in a suitable proportion from skilled 

workmen who are not technically and educationally 
qualified for promotion as supervisors on Rs. 150-225; and 

(b) journeymen appointed from qualified apprentices who have 

successfully completed their period of apprenticeship, if 
it is considered that such apprentices are not fit straight¬ 
away to be appointed as full-fledged supervisees. 



29.— Scale of pay Supervisors (Technical) of the Inspectorate 
General Stores and in other Technical Development Estab¬ 
lishments. 

In the Technical Development Establishments the hierarchy of 
the non-gazetted staff is as under: — 


Foremen 

Rs. 

360—20—500 

Assistant Foremen 

Rs. 

300—20—400 

Chargemen . 

Rs. 

260—15—350 (Grade I ). 


Rs. 

200—10—300 (Grade II ). 

Supervisors Grate II 

Rs. 

150— 7—185—S—225. 

Supervisors Grade ill 

Rs. 

IOC— 5—125—6—185. 


2. In the Technical Development Establishment (Vehicles), how¬ 
ever, there are only two grades of Supervisors, Grade I in the scale 
of Rs. 260-15-350 and Grade II in the scalp of Rs. 150-225 without any 
other non-gazetted categories. 

3. The demand of the All India Ordnance Employees Federation, 
Calcutta is that the scale c/f Supervisor Grade II (Rs. 150-7-185-8-225) 
should be revised to that of Rs. 160-10-330 because the pre-prescribed 
scale was higher, namely, Rs. 160-7J-250 and because the correspond¬ 
ing category in the Establishment of the Indian Stores Department 
viz., Examiners, who were in pre-prescribed scale of Rs. 150-240 have 
been sanctioned a revised scale of Rs. 160-10-330. It was also stated 
that the duties of the Examiners (corresponding to the Supervisors 
in the A.I.G.S. Bengal Area) relate only to inspection of stores, where¬ 
as the Supervisors of the A.I.G.S. Bengal Area are responsible for 
packing, preservation, storage and despatch etc., in addition to ins¬ 
pection duties. 

4. We are informed that the pre-prescribed scale of the Examiners 
in the Indian Stores Department was Rs. 150-10-300 EB-20-400 (though 
the scale of Rs. 150-10-240 was applicable only for posts created dur¬ 
ing the War), and the prescribed scale is, therefore, definitely lower 
rather than higher, as argued by the Federation. We are also inform¬ 
ed that the duties of Examiners in the Stores Department and the 
Supervisors in the TDE are not strictly comparable. The scales pres¬ 
cribed for Supervisors under DGOF, DME and DTD are the same at 
present and it would be inadvisable to increase the pay of the Super¬ 
visors in the A.I.G.S. Calcutta, simply on the analogy of the scale 
applicable to Examiners in the Stores Department, even if this ana¬ 
logy were correct. The scale of Chargemen, the next higher post, is 
Rs. 200-10-300 and any increase of the Supervisor’s scale will call 
for a similar increase in the Chargemen’s scale and the still higher 
scales. We therefore consider that no change is called for in the 
existing pay structure. 

5. The other claim made by the Uttar and Madhya Pradesh 
Ordnance Employees Federation, Kanpur, is that a new grade of 
Supervisors in Grade I (Rs. 260-15-350) should be created in the T.D.E. 
(Weapons). From the statement of the Organisation it is seen that 
there are already posts of Chargemen above the Supervisors Grade 
II in the scales of Rs. 200-10-300 and Rs. 260-10-350. There is, there¬ 
fore no need to create another category of Supervisors in the scale 
of Rs. 260-15-350. 
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30.— Scale of pay of Civilian Workshop Supervisors in the EME 
Workshops and creation of higher grades such as Foremen 
and Assistant Foremen. 

The Civilian Workshop Supervisors have been re-designated as 
Technical Supervisors Grade I and Garde II and their scales of pay 
are Rs. 260-1^-350 and 150-7-185-8-225 respectively. It has been 
represented that the posts of Civilian Workshop Supervisors created 
during the war due to the shortage of BORs and JCOs, carried the 
scales of pay of Rs. 280-10-500 and 180-75-240, and as these Work¬ 
shop Supervisors are still doing the same type of duties, their scales 
should not have been reduced. It has been suggested, therefore, 
that higher posts of the pre-prescribed pay range should be created 
for these men with the designations of Foreman and Assistant Fore¬ 
man. 

2. The categories of Foreman and Assistant Foreman exist main¬ 
ly in the Ordnance Factories and associated inspectorates of the DTD. 
In TDE (Vehicles), however, there is no non-gazetted post above 
Supervisor Grade I in the scale of Rs. 260-15-350 and the next higher 
post is the gazetted appointment of Assistant Superintendent 
of Development in the scale of Rs. 275-800. Similarly, in 
the EME Workshops also, the highest non-gazetted supervisory 
post is that of Supervisor Grade I in the scale of Rs. 260-15-350 and the 
next higher civilian appointment is that of a Civilian Workshop 
Officer Class II in the scale of Rs. 275-800. The EME Workshop have 
a large combatant element and organisationally the Technical Super¬ 
visors Grade I correspond to technically qualified JCOs who are also on 
a similar pay range. Just as over the JCOs the next level is the com¬ 
missioned officer, on the civilian side the next higher level is the 
Civilian Workshop Officer Grade II. The Technical Supervisors may 
be either under a commissioned officer or under a Civilian Work¬ 
shop Officer. In view of the organisation, we are unable to recom¬ 
mend the creation of any higher intermediate scale. 
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31. Restriction of the scale of Supervisor Grade III viz. Rs. 100-185 
to Mistries and promoted Tradesmen in the Establishments 
under THE M.G.O. (DTD, DoS, DME). 


Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

In the M.G.O. establishments there are the following three grades 
of Supervisors— 


Grade 

I 

260—15—350 

Grade 

II 

150—225 

Grado 

III . 

100—185 


It will be noticed that the last two grades correspond to the two 
grades of Supervisors in the Ordnance Factories while the top grade 
corresponds to the grade o‘f Chargemen. The Federations have sug¬ 
gested that the lowest grade of 100-185 should be applied only to 
Mistries, i.e., promoted Tradesmen, but for direct recruits the lowest 
scale should be the next higher scale of 150-225. 

2. The qualifications prescribed even for Supervisors Grade II 
(150-225) in the Ordnance Depots and E.M.E. Workshops are as shown 
below: — 

(a) Educational— -Ability to read, write and speak English. 

(b) Technical —Must pass a trade test to the Tiighesf technical 

standard laid down for a tradesman of his trade. 

(c) Must be able to take charge of a section in a workshop elc. 

(d) Must be able- to' keep technical stores accounts in accor¬ 

dance with the current regulations. 

For Supervisors Grade III the prescribed qualifications are as 
follows: — 

(a) Educational —Ability to read and write his own language. 

(b) Technical —Must pass a trade test to the highest standard 

laid down for a tradesman of his trade. 

(c) Must be capable of taking charge of a sub-section or of 

supervising the work of tradesmen. 

3. Looking at the above qualifications I can see no justification 
for taking the view that the scale of 100-185 is too low even for a 
directly recruited Supervisor Grade III. However, the Directors 
concerned have all stated that the general practice is to promote 
tradesmen to the maximum extent possible and for them the Fede¬ 
rations have themselves agreed that the grade of 100-185 is appro¬ 
priate. In principle also I can see no real justification for paying 
something extra to a man simply on the ground that he did not join 
the Defence Organisation as a tradesman but served elsewhere as 
such and has been recruited direct as a Supervisor. This scale obtains 
also in the Ordnance Factories not only for promc/ted tradesmen But 
also as the entry scale for apprentices. I can see no justification 
whatsoever for abolishing this scale or for raising it further. 
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4. In the Technical Development Establishments the qualifications 
prescribed may seem somewhat higher. They are as foUo'ws:— 

Sure oisor. Grade 11 . . Degreo/Diploma with some experience 

or 3 years approved practical exper¬ 
ience in a Government faetory/work- 
shop/TDE or in civil firm of repute. 

Supervisor, Grade III . . Degree/Diploma or 2 years approved 

practical experience in a Government 
factory/workshop/TDE or in a civil 
firm of repute. 

Their duties are stated to bo as follows :— 

Supervisor, Grade II . . Supervises the work done by trades¬ 

men of group ‘B’. Checks the work 
done by workmen under him in the 
shop and deals with records relating 
to technical matters etc. 

Sup editor, Grade III ■ (i) Checks the work done by Viewers 

and tradesmen Grades >C’ and ‘D’, 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen. 

(ii) Supervises the work of Viewers 
employed under him. 

(iii) Maintains card index records etc. 

Even here I do not find any justification for taking the view that 
the scale of Rs. 100-185 is too low for Supervisors Grade III. While 
the qualifications start with a degree or diploma, the alternative 
qualifications are 2 years experience in a workshop which obvio'usly 
cannot justify a person to get anything higher. It may be that a few 
graduates are recruited as Supervisors w T hen direct recruitment is 
resorted to, but the ordinary scale available for graduates is Rs. 80- 
220. Here’the scale of Rs. 100-185 is the entry scale and the scales 
of Rs. 150-225 and Rs. 260-350 are open to him. On the whole, therefore, 
I see no case for altering the existing pay structure. 

5. A specific problem which relates to a certain number of mer. 
who were designated as Mistries on daily wages ranging from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 7 at Kirkee, has been dealt with by Hr. Subramanian and I 
agree with his views. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

While dealing with the case of supervisors in ordnance factories, 
I have made a recommendation that as on the railways, the lowest 
prescribed scale for technically and educationally qualified super¬ 
visors should be Rs. 150-225 and that the lower scale of Rs. 100-185 
should be confined to mistries promoted from skilled workmen who 
may not be technically and educationally qualified for promotion as 
supervisors on Rs. 150-225 and journeymen who are on the way to 
becoming full-fledged supervisors. The justification for laying down 
that supervisors should have a minimum scale of Rs. 150-225 is even 
greater in the case of supervisors (technical) in Directorates other 
than factories because of the fact that originally only grade I on 
Rs. 260-15-350 and grade II on Rs. 150-225 of supervisors were sanc¬ 
tioned in these Directorates and that grade III on Rs. 100-185 was 
prescribed later, largely with a view to absorbing unqualified mis¬ 
tries and certain other supervisors on daily rates of pay between 
Rs. 3 and Rs. 7. In Directorates other than that of drdnance factories, 
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there are a number of trades classified under group A on a scale of 
pay of Rs. 90-185. In their case, a scale of Rs. 100-185 for the grade 
of supervisor is inappropriate. Generally speaking, recruitment to 
the category of supervisors is restricted to grade 111 i.e., on Rs. 100- 
185. The tradesmen in group A do' not improve their prospects by 
being promoted as supervisors grade III. For all these reasons, I 
suggest that the category of supervisor grade III on Rs. 100-185 should 
be abolished. Mistries who are not qualified for promotion to grade II 
may be allowed to continue on the scale of Rs. 100-185, but there 
need not be any further recruitment to that category as I am suggest¬ 
ing that that scale might be prescribed as one of the scales for lead¬ 
ing hands (technical). As the category of leading hands is an inter¬ 
mediate stage between tradesmen and supervisors, there should be 
no objection to competent tradesmen, who may not have the requi¬ 
site technical and educational qualification for becoming supervisors, 
being put in the category of leading hands. In other words, the 
higher grade of leading hands (technical) should in Directorates 
other than that of factories take the place of mistries in factories. 

2. A specific problem relating to mistries in the Kirkee Establish¬ 
ment has been raised. Formerly mistries were getting daily wages 
ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7. As, at first, only two grades of super¬ 
visors were sanctioned, mistries could not be promoted as super¬ 
visors and hence were treated as tradesmen and fixed on the scale of 
Rs. 60-105. Persons who were getting a daily rate of Rs. 5 were fixed 
at Rs. 105 on that scale and were given a personal pay ol Rs. 25. 
Subsequently, the category of supervisor grade III on Rs. 100-185 was 
created and these persons were moved on to that grade. They were 
all started on a minimum of Rs. 100 in the grade and were given a 
personal pay of Rs. 30. The persons affected have complained that 
they have to wait for many years for getting their personal pays 
absorbed in increments. They say that if the category of supervisors 
grade III had been created simultaneously with the other two grades, 
they would have been brought over to the scale of Rs. 100-185 at the 
level of Rs. 130, i.e., at 26 times their daily wage, and would have 
been allowed to §arn increments regularly thereafter. I feel that 
this is a genuine grievance and that the mistries in question should 
be placed at the stage of Rs. 130 on the scale of Rs. 100-185 with 
effect from the relevant date. 



32. —Promotion of Supervisors Grade ‘C’ to Supervisors Grade 'B’ 
in Ordnance Factories and Technical Development Establish¬ 
ments. 


The pre-prescribed scales and prescribed scales of Supervisors in 
Ordnance Factories are as indicated below:—- 



Pra-preseribed. 

Prescribed. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Supervisor Grade A 

155_5_200 

150—7—1 So—S—225 

Supervisor Grade B 

. 105—5—150 

100—5—125—3—155—EB—3— 
185 

Supervisor Grade C 

50—3—70—5—100 

Abolished, but. the present incum¬ 
bents may remain in the grade 
so long as their services are con¬ 
tinued, the posts being counted 
against the total number of ‘ A ’ 
and ‘ B ’ grade posts approved. 


2. It has been represented that ‘C’ grade of Supervisors was abo¬ 
lished which could only mean that an equivalent number of posts 
were included in the higher grade ‘B’. It was, no doubt, open to the 
administration to continue in the old scale such of the ‘C’ grade 
Supervisors as were not fit to be given the revised ‘B’ grade of 
Rs. 100-185 but if in !he opinion of the administration any holder 
of ‘C’ grade post was fit for promotion then the prescribed scale in 
his case sho'uld have been regarded as Rs. 100-185 and he should 
have been allowed the benefit of the scale from the date of election, 
namely, 1st January 1947, or at least from the date from which ne 
was regarded as fit for promotion. Actually, a number of Supervisors 
‘C’ grade in the Ordnance Factories were promoted to grade ‘B’ from 
1st April, 1948 (similarly a number of Supervisors ‘C’ grade in the 
Inspectorates were promoted from 1st October 1948). In view of the 
fact that a large number of Supervisors were promoted from the 
same date, it has been argued that these persons were eligible from 
an earlier date but the DGOF chose 1st April 1948. as the date of pro¬ 
motion because that was the date on which the establishment created 
on an annual basis for the financial year 1947-48 lapsed and a new 
establishment for the year 1948-49 was sanctioned. The fact that the 
establishment sanctioned for the financial year 1947-48 continued up 
to the 31st March 1948 and included posts in Grade ‘C’ could not, it 
was suggested, be a justification for withholding the benefit of the re¬ 
vised scales of pay for Grade ‘B’ from 1st January, 1947. 

3. The Director General has taken the view that the promotion 
o'f Supervisors ‘C’ Grade to ‘B’ Grade cannot be considered similar 
to the ordinary cases of fixation in replaced grades under the Civilians 
in Defence Services (Revision of Pay) Rules, such as refixation of 
temporary clerks ‘A’ and ‘B’ grades in a common Lower Division 
Clerical scale, because the Supervisors ‘C’ grade has not been abo¬ 
lished for the existing men and has not been replaced by any other 
post o'r scale and that these are cases of simple promotion and should 
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therefore take effect from the date of promotion. He considers that 
in view ^of the fact that these additional posts of Supervisors ‘B’ 
grade were only sanctioned from 1st April, 1948, the promotions were 
correctly given effect to' from that date. 

4. We are unable to appreciate fully the argument of the Director 
General. The fact is that the posts in grade ‘C’ were abolished and 
by implication an equal number of posts in the higher grade ‘B’ were 
created in the prescribed scale of Rs. 100-185 and, therefore, if any¬ 
body in grade ‘C’ was fit for promotion, the prescribed scale for him 
should be regarded as the scale applicable to grade ‘B’. We recom¬ 
mend that the promotion of Grade ‘C’ Supervisors who were pro¬ 
moted with effect from 1st April, 1948 in the Ordnance Factories or 
from 1st October, 1948, in the Inspectorates, should be effective from 
1st January, 1947. 



33,— Down-gradation of motor transport supervisors of the 
Ordnance Depots as non-technical supervisors 

The All India Defence Services Civilian Employees Federation 
stated that in some of the Ordnance Depots, motor transport super¬ 
visors were appointed during war time in the scale of Rs. 130-7-£-240. 
They were thereafter reverted as supervisors on daily rates of Rs. 5 
and on the introduction of the revised scales were classified as non¬ 
technical supervisors in the scale of Rs. 80-120 or Rs. 100-180 accord¬ 
ing to the availability of posts. The contention of the Federation is 
that these Supervisors are technical persons and should be classified 
as technical supervisors in the scale o'f Rs. 100-185 or 150-225. 

2. The D.O.S. stated that the supervisors in question were not 
really technical persons and were employed on convoy duties. On 
the cessation of war, there was no need for this category and the 
motor transport supervisors were appointed as ordinary supervisors 
on daily rates of pay and it was not a case of downgrading in the 
actual post but offer of alternative appointments. On the introduc¬ 
tion of the revised scales of pay they were moved on to the monthly 
scales prescribed for their posts. He also added that if such supervi¬ 
sors were really qualified they could pass the necessary examination 
prescribed for technical supervisors and then be considered for these 
posts. 

3. We agree with the D.O.S. but suggest that efforts may be made 
to absorb, if possible, such personnel as technical supervisors subject 
to their passing the necessary qualifying test. 
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34.—Graduate Chemists in factories employed as Supervisors 

Grades ‘A’ and ‘B’ 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The Ordnance Factories employ a number of Chemists who are 
Graduates in Science and are designated as Supervisors Grade ‘A* 
and Grade ‘B’ in the usual scales of Rs. 150-225 and Rs. 100-185, res¬ 
pectively. It has been represented that their designations should be 
changed to Scientific Assistants and that they should be given the 
scales of Rs. 250-500 and Rs. 160-330 respectively. These demands are 
based on the designation and scales obtaining in the Technical Deve¬ 
lopment Establishments. 

2. In the Technical Development Establishments there are three 
grades of Scientific Assistants as shown below: — 

Scale. 

Rs. 

Senior Scientific Assistant . . . 250—10—300—-15—-450—25/2—500 

Junior Scientific Assistant 

Grade I. 160—10—330 

Grade II (formerly designated as 

Laboratory Assistant) . . 100—5—120—8—200 

3. In the Ordnance Factories, the Chemists, designated as Super¬ 
visors, are eligible for promotion to the rank of Chargeman, Assis¬ 
tant Foreman, etc. The different scales of pay available to them 
therefore are as shown below: — 

Rs. 

Foreman ........ 360—20—500 

Assistant Foreman ..... 300—20—400 

Chargeman Grade I ..... 260—15—350 

,, Grade II. 200—10—300 

Supervisors Grade ‘ A ’ ..... 150—7—185—8—225 

„ Grade ‘ B ’. 100—5—125—6—185 

The Director General has pointed out that these Chemist Super¬ 
visors are often interchangeable with Supervisors in the Production 
Sections, as in the Chemical Laboratories, and they look for promo¬ 
tion to higher posts in the Production Sections. In four Factories, 
namely, Cordite Factory, Arvankadu, High Explosives Factory, 
Kirkee, Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, and Ordnance Factory, Kha- 
maria, the laboratory is interlocked with the Works Inspection Sec¬ 
tion and the cadre is a joint one. The Director General considers 
that it is necessary, from the point of view of administration, to keep 
the present system of organisation which provides for interchange of 
Supervisor Chemists with other Supervisors which will not be feasi¬ 
ble if the former are placed on different scales of pay.. 
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4. The scales of pay of Scientific personnel vary fairly widely in 
different departments, presumably because the nature of work also 
varies. In the Railways, for example, the lo*west scale of pay for a 
Graduate Chemist is Rs. 80-220. Obviously, it has been considered 
that as an Arts Graduate is ordinarily given the scale of Rs. 80-220 
if he becomes an Upper Division Clerk, there is no reason to give 
a higher scale of pay to an ordinary Science Graduate. For more 
experienced people or for men with higher scientific qualifications, 
naturally higher scales of pay would be justified. It is difficult to 
say merely by looking at scales of pay whether they cater for the 
same type of work or the same type of individuals. Taking the case 
of the Scientific Assistants in the Technical Development Establish¬ 
ments, prima facie their work, is on the whole of a higher order. 
A very large proportion of the Scientific Assistants employed by the 
D.T.D. work in the Ordnance Laboratory at Kanpur. There can be 
no doubt that the nature of work of the laboratory at Kanpur is 
essentially of a higher order than the work in a laboratory attached 
to a Factory whose main duty is to do stereo-typed analysis, day in 
and day out. Therefore, it would not be correct to take the view 
that the scales of pay obtaining in the two organisations must neces¬ 
sarily be the same. However, it will be noticed that even in the 
Technical Development Establishments, the lowest grade is only 
Rs. 100-200, which, more or less, corresponds to Grade ‘B’ Supervi¬ 
sors’ scale in the Ordnance Factories. 

5. In view of the above considerations, I do not recommend any 
change in the existing pay scales. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The Pay Commission have laid down in numerous places in their 
Report that there should be two' standard scales for scientific assis¬ 
tants, by whatever name they may be called, namely— 

Grade I Rs. 250—500. 

Grade II Rs. 160—10—330. 

In this connection the recommendations relating to the following 
organisations may be referred to: — 

(1) Government Test House, Alipore—para. 10, page 295. 

(2) Customs—para. 7, page 160. 

(3) All-India Institute of Hygene and Public Health—para. 6, 

page 255. 

(4) Railways—para. 14, page 178. 

(5) Zoological Survey and Botanical Survey—para. 6, page 258. 

It is only to the category of laboratory attendants or laboratory 
assistants that lower scales have been recommended by the Pay 
Commission. My attention has been drawn to the fact that even the 
scale of Rs. 80-220 has been prescribed in some establishments for 
scientific graduates. One such is the case of laboratory assistants 
appointed in the Ghazipore Opium Factory. That is purely a sea¬ 
sonal recruitment for helping in the operations in weighments and 
parakhs. Another category on the same scale is that of Assistant 
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Chemist on the Railways. Similarly there is a grade II of junior 
scientific assistants in T.D.E. laboratories on Rs. 100-200. It is not 
clear whether in sanctioning these scales Government considered 
that they were following the recommendations of the Pay Commis¬ 
sion. In any case, it seems to me that in the light of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Pay Commission, scales lower than Rs. 160-10-330 would 
no‘t be appropriate for any scientific categories other than perhaps 
laboratory assistants or very junior recruits who have yet to be put 
through their paces before they can be absorbed in the regular cate¬ 
gory of scientific assistants. 

2. Even where, as in the T.D.E. laboratories, there is a scale below 
the scale of Rs. 160—330 there are only 3 regular scales for scientific 
assistants against the 6 scales prescribed in ordnance factories start¬ 
ing with supervisor grade B and ending with foreman. This increase 
in the number of the hierarchy from 3 to 6 is itself a distinct disad¬ 
vantage to scientific personnel joining the factories. However, as the 
department wishes to make the laboratory staff interchangeable with 
the staff of production sections, I would not suggest any change in 
the categories obtaining in the factories except in one respect. In 
another section I have recommended that there should be only 
one grade of supervisor in ordnance factories on Rs. 150-225. I would 
repeat that recommendation in the present case also and suggest that 
the first regular appointment of a graduate chemist fully trained in 
his work should be on the scale of Rs. 150-225. This would not, how¬ 
ever, debar payment to recruits during the first year or two of their 
probation the lower scale of Rs. 100-185 as in the case of journey¬ 
men in the regular establishment. 



35.—Abolition of the scale of Rs. lfO-5-120-8-200 applicable ro Junior 
Scientific Assistants Grade II in the T.D.Es. 

In the Technical Development E.Cablishments there were three 
classes of Scientific Assistants prior to the introduction of the revis¬ 
ed rates of pay, viz., Senior Scientific Assistants, Junior Scientific 
Assistants, and Laboratory Assistants. The prescribed scales sanc¬ 
tioned for the former two are Rs. 250—10—300—15—450—25/2—500 
and Rs. 160—10—330, respectively. The Laboratory Assistants have 
been redesignated as Junior Scientific Assistants Grade II in the 
scale of Rs. 100—5—120—EB—8—200. The demand is that for Scien¬ 
tific Assistants the lowest grade should be Rs. 160—10—330 and even 
if Science Graduates are recruited in the scale of Rs. 100—5—120— 
EB—8—200, they should be promoted to the next higher grade of 
Rs. 160—10—330, after completion of two years of service. 

2. W.e understand that even in the Railways there are posts of 
Assistant Chemists in the scale of Rs. 80-5-120-EB-8-200-10 / 2-220, for 
which recruitment is made from graduates only. We do not regard 
that there is any anomaly in retaining the scale of Rs. 100-200 for 
Junior Scientific Assistants Grade II who in the past used to be call¬ 
ed Laboratory Assistants. The scale of Rs. 100-200 for raw Science 
Graduates cannot be considered inadequate when the normal pay of 
Graduate Clerks is Rs. 80-220. 
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36. —Improvement of the pay scales of Laboratory Attendants in 

the T.D.Es. 

The scale of Laboratory Attendants is Rs. 35-1-40-2-60. The Uttar 
and Madhya Pradesh Ordnance Employees Federation argued that 
Laboratory Attendants after experience acquired skill and were 
capable of assisting the Scientific -Assistants in their less important 
tasks and, therefore, their scale should be improved. 

2. We do not consider that there is any anomaly in the existing 
orders since the Laboratory Attendants in other Laboratories are 
also in the same pay range and in some cases they are on even lower 
scales, e.p., Rs. 35-1-50. 
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37 .— Pay of Leading Hands (Technical) 


Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The category of Leading Hands does not exist in the Ordnance 
Factories. A few exist in the Technical Development Establishments 
but the Director of Technical Development has stated that as the 
duties of this class of employees are similar to those of Viewers, the 
necessity for the continuance of this separate category does not exist. 
It has been decided that this category should be wasted out in the 
TDEs. There are altogether 25 men in three TDEs. In the Ordnance 
Depots, there are only 32 Leading Hands (Technical), all in the 
Ordnance Depot, Delhi Cantonment. This category was first sanc¬ 
tioned in June 1951. Their duties are: — 

(a) identification of technical stores; 

(b) ascertaining the condition of technical stores; 

(c) preservation of stores; and 

(d) examination of the possibility of supply of stores in lieu 

of stores demanded. 

It has been stated by the D.O.S. that the above Leading Hands 
employed in the C.O.D., Delhi Cantt., do not exercise any supervision 
over the work done by the others. They are directly employed on 
the jobs mentioned above. They cannot be employed on supervisory 
posts to supervise the work of tradesmen. The designation, Leading 
Hands (Technical), is therefore somewhat misleading. 

It is only in the E.M.E. Workshops where Leading Hands do a 
certain amount of supervisory work of tradesmen. It has been 
stated that the posts of Leading Hands (Technical) were sanctioned 
in E.M.E. Workshops only recently, in February 1952, in order to pro¬ 
vide for the promotion of a certain number of tradesmen of Group 
‘B’ and lower Groups. These Leading Hands, it is stated, work like 
other tradesmen but, in addition, supervise the work of a limited 
number of tradesmen of their own trade. The existing scale of pay 
for Leading Hands in all the M.G.O. establishments is Rs. 55—3- -85— 
4—125. 

2. The demand is that the Leading Hands (Technical) should be 
considered as a higher grade of supervisory post for all tradesmen, 
particularly as all tradesmen cannot, because of the qualifications 
laid down, be promoted as Supervisors. Since the highest scale of 
tradesmen is Rs. 90-185, the suggestion is th^t the Leading Hand s 
scale of Rs. 55—125 is wholly inadequate. 

3. As I see it, the suggestion is for a straightforward introduction 
of a higher scale for all tradesmen and it is not based on any anoma¬ 
lies created by the existing orders. As has been explained at the 
outset, there is very little demand for this category. The D.T.D. does 
not want it. The D.O.S. has got a few but they are not a supervisory 
type of tradesmen. The sanction of this category in the E.M.E. Work- 
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shops has given a chance of promotion to a higher scale which goes 
up to Rs. 125/- to all tradesmen from Group ‘B’ downwards. Group 
‘A’ tradesmen can hope to become Supervisors. I cannot, therefore, 
see any justification for either raising the scale of the Leading Hands 
or for creating a new grade of Leading Hands higher than the scale 
laid down for the Group ‘A’ tradesmen. 

4. I would suggest, however, a slight modification of the existing 
scale of Leading Hands. The present scale is identical with the 
Lower Division Clerks’ scale except that the maximum is less by 
Rs. 5 only. I see no point in having this slight difference. I suggest 
that the scale pay for Leading Hands (Technical) and Matriculate 
Leading Hands (non-Technical) be revised to Rs. 55-130, the scale 
which applies to Lower Division Clerks. 

Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The category of leading hands (technical) on Rs. 55-125/ exists 
only in establishments under D.T.D. and D.M1E'. and not in factories. 
They are said to constitute an intermediate stage between trades¬ 
men and supervisors (technical). Tradesmen have been classified 
into six groups, the scale of group A being Rs. 90-185 and that of 
group F Rs. 35-50. The scale of Rs. 55-125 may suffice for leading 
hands supervising the work of tradesmen in group C (Rs. 50-75) or 
lower categories, but it will not be sufficient for leading hands super¬ 
vising the work of tradesmen in group B (Rs. 60-105) or in group A 
(Rs. 90-185). A number of important trades fall in group B and if 
the leading hands category is required at all for an intermediate 
stage of supervision over that group, that category must get a scale 
of Rs. 100-185. I suggest, therefore, that a scale of Rs. 100-185 may 
be prescribed for leading hands (technical) in addition to the present 
scale of Rs. 55-125. As usual, these could be marked as grades I 
and II. This will be in accord with the view I have held elsewhere 
that the lowest scale of a full-fledged technical supervisor should be 
Rs. .150-225 and that the lc/wer grade of Rs. 100-185 should apply only 
to journeymen, mistries, and—now I add—one engaged in an inter¬ 
mediate stage of supervision. I also feel that it should be recognised 
that tradesmen belonging to group A who are technically and edu¬ 
cationally qualified should be eligible for promotion, to the categchy 
of supervisor grade II on Rs. 150-225. 



38.— Creation of a Category of Inspectors in the E.M.E. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

It has been represented that in the EME Workshops a certain 
number of tradesmen are employed on inspection work, but they are 
not paid any higher wages on that account. It is argued that these 
men should be compared to leading artisans or supervisors and that 
a scale of 120-5-200 should be prescribed for such inspectors. 

2. It appears from the DME’s replies that the real responsibility 
for inspection work rests on the supervisor and that the so- 
called inspectors are ordinary tradesmen who are responsible 
to the supervisor. The All India Defence Services Employees Fede¬ 
ration has stated that often inspectors are sent out on their own and 
the supervisor only sees the reports submitted by the inspectors and, 
therefore, according to the Federation, it is not correct to say that 
the responsibility of inspection rests on the supervisor. The point 
is that the so-called inspectors are responsible to the supervisor and 
if a supervisor, without any examination, accepts the version of the 
workers under him, he does not evidently discharge'His duties pro¬ 
perly. This cannnot be made an argument for considering that the 
responsibility lies on the tradesmen. 

3. In the EME there are broadly two types of inspection: 

(i) Inspection of work do'ne in the EME Workshops, there 

being no separate inspectorate, and 

(ii) inspection of the condition of vehicles and equipment held 

by units and depots etc. 

The DME’s view is that in neither case a person employed on 
inspection work requires a higher degree of skill than a worker 
employed on an actual jo'b of work and it is not, therefore, necessary 
to create a new category of inspectors. By no stretch of imagina¬ 
tion can tradesmen employed on inspection work be compared to 
supervisors. They do not supervise the work of others. 

4. I cannot see any justification for creating a new category of 
tradesmen with the designation of inspectors simply in order to give 
them a higher scale of pay. 

Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations 

The Poona Federation has stated that in E.M.E. workshops a cer¬ 
tain number of experienced and skilled tradesmen are required to 
carry out preliminary inspections of vehicles and equipment and to 
act as inspectors but that they are paid only the scales appropriate 
to their basic trades. As the work of inspection is comparable to 
that of supervisors, they should be given a scale o'f Rs. 120-5-200. The 
Federation would not object to having two scales depending on the 
particular group from which the inspector in question is drawn. 

2. The management’s reply is that the inspector works in a team 
headed by a supervisor and that the entire responsibility for ins¬ 
pection rests with the supervisor. If, therefore, some of the experi¬ 
enced and senior tradesmen are employed under the supervisor on 
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inspection work, it does not necessarily mean that there is any in¬ 
crease in their responsibilities, and hence there is no need for a 
higher pay scale for them. In reply, the Federations say that the 
supervisor largely relies on the inspectors and that he cannot, and 
does not, check the whc/le of the work done by the inspectors. 
Moreover, according to the Federation, supervisors may be experts 
in their own particular trade but are not experts in other trades and 
hence will have to rely almost entirely on the inspectors in lespect 
of much of the work. 

3. While, no doubt, the final responsibility rests on the supervisor 
concerned, it would seem that if he cannot carry out inspections 
without the assistance of inspectors, the latter fulfil an important 
role. D.M.E. himself says that he has to employ “experienced and 
senior” tradesmen on this work. That shows that an average trades¬ 
man will not be considered fit to do the work, obviously because 
inspection involves the checking of the work of other tradesmen. An 
inspector has invariably to have greater skill than the person whose 
work he inspects and almost always a high sense of responsibility 
in order to detect and expose flaws and mistakes. That there is need 
for a category of inspectors now appears clear from the fact that 
D.M.E. is thinking of constituting a central inspectorate. The new 
scheme may take time. Meanwhile I feel that those who are actually 
doing the work of inspection must be paid suitably. I should say that 
an inspector drawn from group B (Rs. 60-105) should, like mistries 
and the higher grade of leading hands, be placed on the scale of 
Rs. 100-185. Those drawn from lower groups (Rs. 50-75 and below) 
might be placed appropriately on the present scale for leading hands, 
viz., Rs. 55-125. As my recommendation elsewhere is that full-fledged 
supervisors (technical) should have a minimum scale of Rs. 150-225, 
the recommendations made above will maintain the necessary 
differential between inspectors and supervisors. 
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39. Special pay for Superintendents B/R & E/M when in charge of 

a STATION 

At present Superintendents B/R and Superintendents E/M 
Grade I in the scale of 250—400 get a special pay of Rs. 50 when 
they are in charge of sub divisions. The M.E.S. Unions suggested 
that there should be a charge allowance for Superintendents Grade II 
when they are in charge of stations. 

2. This is a demand for increase of pay of Superintendents 
Grade II in certain conditions. There is no anomaly in this case 
which brings it within the terms of reference of the Committee. 
The Engineer-in-Chief has stated that the Superintedents Grade II 
are comparable to the Overseers of the Central P.W.D. who are on 
the same scale of 100—300. The latter are not entitled to any special 
pay unless they are placed in charge of sub-divisions. The Overseers 
are also employed in various capacities just as Superintendents 
Grade II are. The Engineer-in-Chief does not consider that the 
duties and responsibilities of Superintendent Grade II in charge of 
a station justify the grant of a special pay. We do not find any 
reason to differ from this view. 
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SECTION IV 
Draughtsmen and Tracers 

-40. Scales of pay of Draughtsmen, Estimators, Rate-fixers and 
Planners in the Ordnance Factories 

The posts of Draughtsmen, Estimators, Planners and Rate-fixers 
were all in the same scale of pay as Supervisors in the past and the 
same equality has been maintained in the Revision of Pay Rules. 
Their prescribed' and pre-prescribed scales of pay are as shown 
below: — 

Pre-Prescribed Prescribed 


Draughtsman Senior 
Kstimator Senior 
Planner Senior 
Rate-fixer Senior 


>Rs. 155-5-200 


Rs. 150-7-185-8-225 


‘Draughtsman 

Estimator 

Planner 

Rate-fixer 


) 


Rs. 106-6-150 Rs. 100-5-125-6-155-EB- 

6-185 


Draughtsman J unior 
Estimator Junior 
Planner Junior 
Rate-fixer Junior 


Rs. 70-6-100 To be abolished. Present incumbents may 
remain in their grade so long as their services 
are continued, the posts being counted 
against the total number of higher grades 
of posts of these types approved. 

2. Just as the Federations had asked for three grades of posts of 
Supervisors by creating another grade in the scale of Rs. 200—10— 
300, their demand is that another grade of Rs. 200—10—300 should be 
created for the categories of Draughtsmen, Estimators, Planners and 
Rate-fixers. In the case of Draughtsmen in particular they wanted a 
still higher grade of Rs. 260—15—350 since there are posts of this 
grade in the Railways. 


3. We have not recommended the creation of another grade of 
Supervisors and consider the existing scales in the case of these 
categories as generally adequate. We are, however, informed that in. 
the past there was another grade of Draughtsmen designated as 
Senior Draughtsmen Jigs and Tools in the scale of Rs. 200—10—300 
which has since been redesignated as Draughtsman Senior in the 
scale of Rs. 150—7—185—8—225 but the present incumbents only are 
being allowed to retain the higher scale. We recommend that it 
would be appropriate to lay down for Senior Draughtmen Jigs and 
Tools a higher scale of Rs. 200—10—300. 
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41. Draughtsmen in the Technical Development Establishments 

The Labour Federations have asked for two intermediary scales; 
for Draughtsmen—Rs. 200—10—300 and Rs. 260—15—350—in between 
existing Grades I and II, namely, Rs. 300—20—500 and Rs. 150—7— 
185—8—225 for the Technical Development Establishment. The 
scales of pay of Draughtsmen vary rather widely in different depart¬ 
ments as the qualities of Draughtsmen required also vary. The mere 
fact that a scale exists in one department does not indicate that a 
similar scale is necessarily required in another department. How¬ 
ever, it has been brought to our notice that Government have' 
recently issued orders creating another grade of Draughtsmen in the- 
scale of Rs. 260—15—350. We consider that the case has been, 
adequately met. 



42. Pay of Draughtsmen in the M.E.S. 

The scales of pay of Draughtsmen in the Central P.W.D. and the 
M.E.S. are as shown below: — 

c. P.W.D. M.E.S. 

Grade III— 60-4-120-EB-5-150 

II —100-5-125-6-185 Same as in the C.P.W.D. 

1-150-7-185-8-225 J 

Selection Grade—260-15-350 200-10-300 

2. The M.E.S. Unions suggested that there should be a selection 
grade of Draughtsmen in the scale of 260—15—350 as in the Central 
P.W.D. and that further a new category of Architectural Draughts¬ 
men on the scale of 150—10—300 should be sanctioned since there 
was such a category on this scale of pay in the past. The Engineer- 
in-Chief has stated that the Architectural Draughtsmen are doing the 
same type of work as other Draughtsmen in grade I and, therefore, 
he does not see any reason for creating a new category with this 
designation. He has, however, stated that there should be a selection 
grade of 260—15—350 as in the Central P.W.D. We recommend the 
introduction of this selection grade. 
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43. Scale of pay of Tracers 


The scale of pay applicable to Tracers in the Ordnance Factories,. 
Technical Development Establishments, and the D.M.E. is Rs. 55—3— 
85. The scale applicable to the Tracers of the establishments under' 
the Naval Headquarters is Rs. 60—4—120. In the M.E.S. there is no 
category termed as ‘Tracer’ but the tracing work in done by the- 
Draughtsmen Grade III who are in the scale of Rs. 60—4—120—EB— 
5—150. In the Railways the Tracers are in the scale of Rs. 60—4— 
120—EB—5—150. In most of the important offices under other 
Ministries of the Government of India, also the scale applicable to 
the Tracers is Rs. 60—4—120—EB—150. We consider that the scale- 
of Rs. 55—3—85 is low for the Tracers and they should be at least 
allowed the minimum scale applicable to Matriculates, viz., Rs. 55— 
130. As, however, the scale of Rs. 60—150 has already been sanction¬ 
ed for this category in most departments, we recommend that this 
scale may be admitted to all the Tracers in the Defence esablish— 
ments. We understand that a minimum qualification of matricula¬ 
tion has been prescribed for recruitment to this post in the T.D.Es., 
the M.E.S., the Railways, and the C-P.W.D. This qualification may 
also be insisted upon for future recruits in offices where such a* 
minimum qualification has not been prescribed. 
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SECTION V 
Viewers 

44. Scales op pay of Viewers in the Technical Development 

Establishments 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations 

The following four grades have been sanctioned for Viewers in 
the Technical Development Establishments: — 

Grade ‘A* .... 100-5-125-6-155 —10%of the total number of 

posts. 

Grade *13’ ... . 60-5/2-75-3-105—30% 

Grade ‘C’ 50-2-00 —40% 

Grade ‘D’ 35-1-50 —20% 

The above grades were sanctioned in January 1949, but before this, 
a single scale of 60—3/2—75 was prescribed for Viewers in the 
Technical Development Establishments when new scales were laid 
down on the basis of the Pay Commission’s recommendations. It 
appears that the previous orders were based under the impression 
that there was only one grade of Viewers, as in the A.I.G.S. Bengal 
Area, whose pre-prescribed scale was 40—3—70. Later it came to 
notice that in other establishments there were Viewers on daily rates 
of pay varying from about Re. -/11/- per day to about Rs. 5 per day. 
In. the light of this information, four scales were prescribed and a 
certain proportion between the four grades was laid down. 

2. The main representation is that on the introduction of the four 
grades, certain Viewers in the A.I.G.S. Bengal Area were demoted 
from the scale of 60—3/2—75 in which they had already been fixed 
on the issue of the earlier orders. It has been argued that this was 
unfair, particularly as the existence of only one scale of pay in the 
A.I.G.S. Bengal Area indicated that in the past all Viewers were 
alike. It has accordingly been suggested that all Viewers of that 
Establishment should be fixed in the revised scale of 60—5/2—75— 
3—105 (which is an extension of the original scale of 60—3/2—75). 
The down-gradation resulted from the fixation of a uniform propor¬ 
tion between various grades for all establishments without, it is 
argued, taking into account the variation in the nature of work in 
the different establishments. 

3. The Director of Technical Development agrees with the view 
that the present system of allocating posts in the four grades for 
each establishment is not quite satisfactory and is in some respects 
unworkable. For instance, he thinks that in the T.D.E.(A) Kirkee, 
where there are about 1424 Viewers, the actual nature of work would 
justify the following number in the four grades: — 



Pequirement 

Authorised under existing orders 

Grade ‘A’ 

86 

142 

Grade ‘B’ 

258 

427 

Grade ‘C’ 

344 

670 

Grade ‘D’ 

736 

285 
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This means that, in this particular establishment, the nature of work 
is such that the majority of Viewers are employed on the simplest 
type of work for which the lowest grade has been sanctioned and that 
the number of men required for higher grade of work is very much 
less than is authorised. We have seen during our visits to this 
establishment that the majority of the men are employed on the 
work of viewing with what is called ‘go and no go gauges’. The very 
basis on which pay scales are laid down is that men doing the same 
type of work and having the same responsibilities should be paid 
alike and that higher pay should be justified only by higher responsi¬ 
bilities or the nature of skill etc. It can only create difficulties if 
some of the men doing the same type of work are paid higher than 
others. It is understood that actually the authorised strength in 
the higher grades has not been filled and men have not been promot¬ 
ed against authorised vacancies in the higher grades. In the same 
establishment the latest strength of viewers in the various grades is 
as follows: — 


Gade ‘A’ 

... 24 

Grade ‘B’ 

... 78 

Grade ‘C’ 

... 342 

Grade ‘D’ 

... 919 


While in some establishments, as in the TDE (A) Kirkee, a larger 
percentage is required in the lowest grade than is authorised under 
the existing orders, in certain other establishments, as in the AIGS 
Bengal Area, a larger proportion is required in the higher grades. 
For example, out of 30 Viewers in the AIGS Bengal Area it is stated 
that 27 should be in grade ‘B’ and 3 in grade ‘A’. (It is not quite clear 
whether this allocation of 3 vacancies to grade ‘A’ is related to the 
actual duties of the higher type or is intended to provide for promo¬ 
tion of grade ‘B’ Viewers to grade ‘A’). 

4. The Director of Technical Development seems to be of the view 
that the solution to all the difficulties is to give him discretion to fix 
the establishments, i.e., the number of higher grade Viewers required 
in each establishment from time to time. He is, however, prepared 
to ensure that taking all the Viewers throughout India together the 
percentages of Viewers in the higher grades do not exceed the per¬ 
centages indicated below: — 


Grade 

‘A’ 

10 

Grade 

‘B’ 

30 

Grade 

‘C’ 

30 

Grade 

‘D’ 

30 


It does not appear that the present proportion laid down for the 
calculation of the number of appointments of Viewers in the various 
grades was based on any scientific assessment of requirements. It 
seems to have been an ad hoc decision. It looks as if it is too rigid 
for an organisation of this nature and in any case there is no doubt 
that the adoption of the same proportions in every establishment is 
not correct. The question is whether the proportions should be laid 
-down at all or the appointments should be sanctioned by number for 



<each establishment. The latter would certainly be the most satis¬ 
factory method. If, however, that is found to be administratively too 
inconvenient, then of course the only alternative is to have a system 
as recommended by the Director of Technical Development, which is 
that he should be given powers to fix the number of Viewers in the 
higher grades in each establishment subject to an overall limit for 
the whole of India. 

5. The above rather major issue arose mainly out of a relatively 
minor case, viz., the case of a few Viewers in' the AIGS Bengal Area 
who were demoted as a result of the introduction of four grades in 
place of one grade. If it is accepted that the percentages for the 
various grades laid down should not operate individually for each 
establishment, as obviously it cannot operate satisfactorily which is 
clear from the example of the TDE (A), Kirkee, the problem would 
be solved by creating an appropriate number of appointments in the 
higher grade with reference to the nature of work in that organisa¬ 
tion. If the nature of work of all Viewers is the same in that organi¬ 
sation as is suggested by the fact that they were all in one scale of 
40—3—70 previously, they should all obviously be in one grade, and 
if the work is appropriate to grade ‘B’, they should all be in grade ‘B\ 
i.e., in the scale of 60—105. This would solve the problem. 

6. It has been suggested that if the problem cannot be solved in 
the above manner, at least those men who were in service on the 
1st of January 1948 and were given the scale of 60—75 should be 
placed retrospectively in grade ‘B’ or above, to save them from any 
loss in pay. I find it difficult to support this point of view. No one 
has been a loser compared to his pre-prescribed scale. If due to 
certain errors a higher scale was prescribed, there cannot be any 
justification for perpetuating that erroneous scale. It cannot be held 
that once an erroneous order has been passed by Government, they 
must continue it even after discovering the error and that it is not 
enough if past recoveries are waived. However, I trust that the 
matter will be solved in the manner suggested in the previous para¬ 
graph. 

7. A suggestion was made by the Federations that the grade ‘D’ 
Viewer in the scale of 35—1—50 should be abolished. I have seen 
the work of a number of Viewers on this scale of pay and I do not 
think there is justification for abolishing this scale. Their work 
cannot be considered as anything higher than semi-skilled work. The 
skill involved is almost negligible. 

8. A point was made that the system of calculating the number 
of appointments in the various categories is defective in that it is 
calculated on the actual strength from time to time, with the result 
that the men already promoted to the higher grades have to revert 
on the retirement or discharge of persons. I have already dealt with 
the general problem of calculating the number of appointments in the 
various grades. If the percentage system is continued, orders should, 
I think, be issued to avoid reversions in circumstances mentioned. 
Obviously it would be incorrect to calculate the strength of the higher 
grades on the authorised strength. The calculation should be made 
on the appointments actually filled, but once promotion is made ta 
the higher grade on this basis, men in the higher grades should not be 
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reverted with reference to purely temporary vacancies caused by- 
casualties. In other words, the higher grades should be progressively 
filled, but once they are filled, the men should not be required to 
revert, unless of course the cadre itself is reduced. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

Two questions are covered by the present item, viz., 

(1) the percentages of the posts of the various grades allotted 

to technical development establishments generally, and 

(2) the grievances of the viewers of A.I.G.S., Bengal Area. 

As regards the first, the percentages of posts belonging to the 
various grades at present sanctioned for each establishment are as 
follows: — 


Grade A 

10% 

Grade B 

30% 

Grade C 

40% 

Grade D 

20% 


Both the Federations and D.T.D. say that the same set of percent¬ 
ages are not suitable for all establishments, but they are saying this 
for different reasons. The Federations probably think that by getting 
this principle accepted, they will be able to rectify the injustice 
alleged to have been done to the viewers of A.I.G.S., Bengal Area. 
I doubt very much whether they have considered the possibility of 
repercussions on other establishments. On the other hand, D.T.D. is 
willing to accept the principle of separate sets of percentages for 
different establishments, obviously because he would thereby be able 
to solve the difficulty he has experienced in the case of T.D.E. (A), 
Kirkee. It is only when the principle is put into practice that the 
parties will realise that they have been talking at cross purposes. 

2. D.T.D. says that the percentages already fixed are not suitable 
and that they should be changed to— 


Grade A 

10% 

Grade B 

30% 

Grade C 

30% 

Grade D 

30% 


and worked on an all-India basis, he being permitted to allocate the 
various grades as he deems fit, so long as the percentages are adhered 
to in regard to his entire staff. He has also worked out the revised: 
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number for each grade which he considers most suitable and. 
warranted by the actual working conditions. The revised actual 
requirements are as follows: — 


Present au- Numbers Percentage Numbers Numbers Result of aeoepting 
Grade thorised at persent suggested according considered numbers suggested in. 
percentage authorised by D.T.D. to revised most suit- column 6 

percentages able by 
suggested D.T.D. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

A 

10 

378 

10 

384 

331 

f Reduction of 57 






321 

posts. 

B 

30 

1141 

30 

1151 

070 

Reduction of 181 






960 

posts. 

C 

40 

1522 

30 

1151 

1210 

Reduction of 318 






1204 

' posts. 

D 

20 

765 

30 

1151 

1327 

Addition of 556 






1321 

posts. 

Total 

100 

3806 

100 

3838* 

3838 

±556 






3806 



The net result of his new recommendations based on actual re¬ 
quirements will be (excluding the new commitment of 32 posts for 
Ahmadnagar) that the present authorised strengths of Grades A, B 
and C will be reduced by 57, 181 and 318 posts and that of Grade D 
increased by 556, i.e., from 765 to 1321. In view of the clamour of the 
Federations for the abolition of grade D altogether, the effect that so 
substantial an increase in the number of grade D posts will produce 
on employees can very well be imagined. I notice, however, that the 
figures of actual requirements are given only with a view to justifying 
the revised percentages suggested by D.T.D., but even the latter will 
mean a substantial reduction in the number of posts of grades A, B 
and C. 

3. Percentages can be worked out on an all-India basis only if the 
cadre is also an all-India one. In other words, if workers are liable to 
be transferred from place to place, a set of percentages on an all-India 
basis will not cause hardship as those entitled to promotions will get 
them wherever they might be stationed. But if the staff is not to be 
made transferable and the actual numbers are fixed for each establish¬ 
ment, then over-all percentages have little significance as far as the 
employees are concerned. 

4. In principle, I would not object to the requirements of each 
establishment being fixed separately. In so doing, however, the 


*(a) includes 32 viewers for an additional establishment. 

(b) difference of one due to fractions. 

t The figures above and below the line correspond to total strength of 3838 
and 3806. 
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.^authorities concerned should not overlook the fact that reasonable 
prospects of promotion are necessary in each establishment if the 
staff is not to be made transferable. I do not consider that it is a 
practical proposition to devise all-India cadres and to insist on transfer 
from one establishment to another. That being so, the distribution 
between the four grades in some establishments may have to be some¬ 
what different from what strict requirements may dictate so "that 
workers of the lower grades may have reasonable prospects of promo¬ 
tion. I also feel that if the fixation of numbers establishment-wise 
based on requirements leads to demotions of workers already placed 
on higher scales, there will be serious discontent and that such a 
course should be avoided. If the system of fixing grades establish¬ 
ment-wise cannot be worked out at least to the satisfaction of the 
existing workers, the only alternative is to stick to the percentages 
already prescribed even though that might not be wholly satisfactory. 

5. As regards the special problem of the staff of A.I.G.S., Bengal 
Area, D.T.D. himself has now given his opinion that out of the 30 
viewers, 3 should be in Grade A and the remaining 27 in grade B. If 
an acceptable re-arrangement of numbers based on actual require¬ 
ments can be worked out in consultation with the workers, the best 
solution of this local problem would naturally be to allot 3 posts to 
grade A and the remaining 27 to grade B. If, however, the present 
percentages have to be adhered to for want of agreement on the alter¬ 
native scheme, I suggest that all viewers who were in service on the 
1st January 1948 should be placed in grade B or above retrospectively 
and that the posts allotted to grades C and D should be filled only 
when vacancies arise and new recruits have to be taken. The claim 
of the viewers of this establishment who were in position on the 1st 
January 1948 to be allowed the B grade is justified not only by the 
nature of the work obtaining in the establishment but by the fact that 
they were paid in that grade for so long a period as three years. 

6. As for the complaint that workers are demoted from higher 
grades to lower ones with every fluctuation in the total strength of the 
cadre, I feel that the number of posts of each grade should be arrived 
at by the application of the prescribed percentages to the authorised 
total strength and not to the appointments actually filled from time to 
time. If the authorised strength is excessive, the obvious course is to 
get it reduced in an authorised manner, not with every fluctuation in 
the work-load but only when there is a reasonably permanent change 
in the work-load. Persons promoted to higher grades should not be 
reverted except when large-scale retrenchements become inevitable. 



45. The case of Viewers in certain T.D.Es. who were on daily rates*. 

OF PAY AND WERE MOVED ON TO MONTHLY SCALES IN 1942 

The Labour Federations have stated that in some T.D.Es. the 
Viewers were on daily rates of pay till about 1942 and thereafter 
moved on to monthly scales. The monthly scales prescribed at that 
time were in the range of 24 times the daily scales and also the 
Viewers were started on these monthly scales on the basis of 24 times 
their then existing daily rates. By being brought on to monthly 
scales, they did not gain financially in any way as compared to other 
daily rated Viewers who continued on daily scales of pay. These 
latter, however, were moved on to the prescribed scales sanctioned on 
the recommendations of the Pay Commission, on the basis of 26 times 
their daily rates. The Federations, therefore, suggest that in the case 
of the Viewers who were brought on to the monthly scales on the 
basis of 24 times their daily rates in 1942, their monthly rate of pay 
on the date of election of the prescribed scales should first be convert¬ 
ed into a daily rate at 1/24 of the monthly rate, thereafter the pay in 
the prescribed scale should be fixed on the basis of 26 times of such 
daily rate. We understand that such a procedure was adopted m an 
identical case of the workmen of the Cordite Factory, Arvankadu. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the same procedure may be 'doptedL 
in the case of the Viewers referred to. 
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SECTION VI 


Other Non-industrial categories 

46. Scales of pay of Teachers in the Schools attached to Ordnance 

Factories 


There are several schools attached to the various Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories, of the standards of primary school, middle school, junior high 
school, high school and higher secondary school. It has been brought 
to our notice that the scales of pay applicable to the teaching staff are 
those applicable to the corresponding categories under the employ of 
the State Governments, and that the scales recommended by the Pay 
Commission have not been adopted for these teachers, though the 
teaching staff of the schools in Part ‘C’ States and in the Railways 
have been sanctioned scales on the basis of the Pay Commission’s 
recommendations. We do not consider this distinction, made only in 
the case of Teachers of the Ordnance Factories, justified. The scales 
sanctioned for the teaching staff in the Railways’ schools and Part ‘C* 
States’ schools are, we are informed, as shown below: — 

Rs. 


1. Headmasters and Headmistresses, High Schools (i) 

(it) 

(Hi) 

2. Headmasters and Headmistresses, of Vernacular 

and Anglo Vernacular Schools . . . (*) 

( ii) 


3. Headmasters and Headmistresses Primary 

Schools . , . . . (i) 


(H) 


(Hi) 


4. Graduates in High Schools 


200—10—300 

300—20—400 

400—20—500 

100—8—140—10—200 
(Upto six classes) 

140—10—200—E. B.— 
10—300 

(For more than six cla¬ 
sses) 

Grade pay + S. P. Rs. 
10 for schools with one 
or two class sections. 

Grade pay +S. P. Rs. 
20 for schools with 
three, four or five 
class sections. 

100—5—125—6—155— 
E.B.—6—185 
for schools with more 
than five sections. 

80—5—120—E.B.—8— 
200 — 10 / 2—220 
(with a selection grade 
of Rs. 150—15—300) 
or 

80—5—120—8—200— 

10—300, with an ini¬ 
tial start at Rs. 120/- 
per month, for B. Ts. 
and L.Ts. 


5. Graduate teachers in other schools (Middle School 
standard) 


80—5—120—E.B.—8- 
200 — 10 / 2—220 


45. Trained teachers in Primary schools 


I 


50—2—60—3 -90 
non-matriculates) 

68—4—120—5—170 


(_ matriculates). 


(for 

(for 
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Ra. 


1. Untrained teachers in Primary School 

8. Inter (Honours in Oriental Classical Languages) 


35—1—40—2—60 
80—5—120—EB—8— 
200 — 10/220 


9. Inter (Honours in Vernacular Languages) 

10. Oriental Teachers (Shastries etc.) non-matr ites, 

but teaching in High and middle classes 

11. Junior Oriental Teachers (Vernacular r natri- 

ric teachers) 

12. Junior Vernacular Teachers 


68—4—12 —5—170 
68—4—120—5—170 


50—2—60—3—90 

f (a) Matriculates— 

) 6 —4—120—5—170 
1 (6) Non-Matriculates— 

L 50—2—60—3—90 


2. Wo recommend that the scales for the Teachers in the Ordnance FaC' 
Tories should be presoribed on the basis of the above standards. 



47. Civilian Medical Officers 

The Civilian Medical Officers’ Association placed before the Com¬ 
mittee several grievances. Most of these grievances either do not 
fall within the terms of inquiry or are not justified. There is one- 
point on which the Committee thinks it would be justified in drawing 
attention to. While the scales of pay of medical officers are the same 
in the Defence Organisation as elsewhere, it is a matter for considera¬ 
tion whether the conditions of service are similar in the sense that they 
can have on the average, private practice, which is a normal expecta¬ 
tion of a doctor on the same scale. We understand that there is no 
system of payment of non-practising allowance in the Defence Organi¬ 
sation. It has been represented that the Defence installations are 
often situated at out of the way places where there is very little 
scope for private practice. We consider that it would be reasonable- 
to grant a non-practising allowance at the rates usually applicable to- 
medical officers in other Ministries, where private practice is in fact 
not possible. In such places it would be in order to prohibit practice- 
and to grant the allowance. 



48. Scales of Pay of Compounders 

The scales of pay applicable to Compounders in the Defence 
Establishments are as under:— 

Grade I ... Rs. 55—3—85—4—105 

Grade II ... Rs. 40—1—50—2—60 

Those who have passed the professional test entitling a Com¬ 
pounder to registration under the Pharmacy Act, 1948, are given in 
the scale of: — 

Rs. 55—3—85—4—125—130. 

2. The All India Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta, wants 
that the scales should be further improved while the Uttar and 
Madhya Pradesh Federation suggests that the scales should be on 
par with those obtaining in the Railways. The scales obtaining in 
other departments under the Government of India including the Rail¬ 
ways are also the same as shown above. We do not, therefore, recom¬ 
mend any further increase. 
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49. Scales of pay of Nurses in the Hospitals of the Ordnance 

Factories. 

At present the scales of pay of the nursing staff in the Ordnance 
Factory hospitals are: — 

Matron and Sister—Rs. 150— 7 —185—8—225. 

Senior Nurse (fully qualified)—Rs. 100—5—125—6—155— EB — 
6—185. 

Junior Nurse (not fully qualified)—Rs. 55—3—85— EB —4—105. 

Thus there is only one scale, viz., Rs. 100—185, for fully qualified 
Nurses. 

2. The scales prescribed for Railway hospitals are as follows: — 

Matron—Rs. 300—20—400. 

Sister-in-Charge—Rs. 200—10—300. 

Nurse Senior—Rs. 150— 7 —185—8—225. 

Nurse Junior—Rs. 100—5—125—6—155— EB— 6—185. 

Midwife—Rs. 60—105. 

3. The hospitals of Ordnance Factories are comparable, from the 
point of view of bed strength, with Railway hospitals. We suggest, 
therefore, that a higher grade of fully qualified Nurse be sanctioned 
on a scale of pay of Rs. 150—225 and that the scale of pay of the 
‘Matron and Sister-in-Charge’ category be raised from Rs. 150—225 to 
Rs. 200—300. These are the scales recommended by the Pay Com¬ 
mission. 
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50. Scale of Pay of Ayahs 

The Ayahs are in the scale of Rs. 30— \ —35. The Labour Federa¬ 
tions have suggested that this scale should be upgraded to Rs. 35—1— 
50. The scale applicable to Ayahs generally in other departments is 
Rs. 30— h —35. We therefore do not consider any improvement in the 
existing scale of pay called for. 
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51. Pay of Dhobies/Washermen 


The scale sanctioned for Dhobies/Washermen is not uniform in the 
different establishments. In some they are on the same grade as other 
unskilled labour i.e., Rs. 30—35 while in others the semi-skilled scale 
of Rs. 35—50 has been sanctioned. Dhobies/Washermen ought to be 
at least treated as semi-skilled workers. We, therefore, recommend 
that the scale of Rs. 35—50 may be adopted uniformly in all the 
establishments. 
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52. Giving effect to the revised scale of pay in the case of 
Sweepers paid from contingencies from 1st January 1947. 

The scale of pay applicable to Sweepers is Rs. 30—\—35 viz., the 
same as is applicable to class IV unskilled employees. When the 
revised scales, based on the recommendations of the Pay Commission, 
were prescribed, they were not made applicable to employees paid 
from contingencies, as the question of extending the Pay Commission’s 
scale to this class was decided later. Orders sanctioning the Pay 
Commission’s scale to full time employees paid from contingencies 
were issued in June 1949 and the benefit of the orders were given 
effect to from the 1st June 1949. The scales were not given retrospect¬ 
ive effect in their case on the principle that all orders involving finan¬ 
cial expenditure generally take effect from the date of the issue of the 
orders. In the case of the Sweepers of the Ordnance Factories in 
particular, the scale of Rs. 30——35 was sanctioned to them with 
effect from the 1st February 1948, as a special case in advance of the 
general decision referred to above. The claim of the Labour Federa¬ 
tions is that the Sweepers of the Ordnance Factories should be allow¬ 
ed arrears from the 1st January 1947, the date from which the revised 
scales had effect in the case of employees not paid from contingencies. 
As all the Sweepers paid from contingencies in other Defence estab¬ 
lishments and in establishments under other Ministries of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, have been allowed this scale only with effect from 
the 1st of June 1949, we are unable to recommend treating the 
Sweepers of the Ordnance Factories still more favourably by allow¬ 
ing the arrears from 1st January 1947. 



53. Scale of pay of Motor Drivers 

The scale of pay for Motor Drivers is Rs. 60—5/2—75 in all depart¬ 
ments under the Government of India, except in the Railways. In 
the Railways, all Motor Drivers, who are competent to do all running 
repairs are in the scale of Rs. 55—3—85—4—93—EB—4—125—5—130 
and the others who are not competent to do running repairs are in the 
scale of Rs. 55—3—85. We are informed that in the Defence establish¬ 
ments, the Motor Drivers are not required to do all running repairs 
and, therefore, such a qualification is not insisted upon. We, there¬ 
fore, feel that there is no need to change the existing scale of pay 
applicable to Motor Drivers. 
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54. Scale of pay of Armoured Fighting Vehicle Drivers. 


The Armoured Fighting Vehicle Drivers are in the same scale 
which is applicable to ordinary Motor Vehicle Drivers, but receive a 
special pay of Rs. 5. The Labour Federations have stated that driving 
of an Armoured Fighting Vehicle is more strenuous and responsible 
and that they should be on a special scale. They have quoted the 
instance of Tractor Drivers in Military farms who are in the scale of 
Rs. 90—5—120. We recommend that the scale applicable to Tractor 
Drivers in the Military farms may be made applicable to Drivers of 
Armoured Fighting Vehicles. 



55. Recategorisation of Fire Patrolmen. 

The Labour Federations have pointed out that no scale has been 
prescribed in the Civilians in Defence Services (Revision of Pay) Rules 
for Fire Patrolmen and that this class of men who were in the pay 
range of Rs. 90—150, have been designated as ordinary Firemen. The 
claim is that a suitable scale should be prescribed. It has since been 
brought to our notice that orders have been issued by the Ministry 
of Defence reclassifying the Fire Patrolmen as Supervisors (Non¬ 
technical). 
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56. Scales of pay of leaders of fire-brigade staff and firemen in 

Ordnance Factories. 


The scales of pay of leading hands (fire) in various comparable 
establishments are as follows: — 

Rs. 40—2—60—3/2—75 (for driver other 
than vehicle driver) 

/ Rs. 55—3—85—EB—4—125 (Matrics) 

\ Rs. 45—2—55—3—85 (Non-matrics) 

Rs. 50—2—60—EB—3/2—75 
Rs. 55—3—85 
/ Rs. 40—1—50—2—60 
\ Rs. 35-1-40 

Rs. 55—3—85 

2. It may be mentioned that on the railways there is a category of 
Sub-inspector (fire) on a scale of Rs. 60—4—120—EB—5—150 and 
that there is no such category in any of the other establishments. It 
is, therefore, open to argument whether the category of Rs. 60—150 
on the railways is to some extent comparable to that of leading hands 
(fire) in other establishments. In view of the fact that leading hands 
(fire) generally start on Rs. 50 or Rs. 55 and go up to Rs. 75, 85, 
or even 125, we suggest a scale of Rs. 55—3—85 for leading hands 
(fire) in ordnance factories as also in the M.E.S. 

3. In the case of firemen the scale of Rs. 35—1—50 seems to be 
reasonable for beginners, but a higher grade may be created on the 
scale of Rs. 40—1—50—2—60 as in Ordnance Depots, in establishments 
under the Naval Headquarters, and in the Delhi State Fire Service. 


D.G.O.F. 

D.O.S. 

M. E.S. 

N. H.Q. 
Railways 

Delhi State 
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57. Scales of pay of Photographers. 

The prescribed scale of pay of Photographers in the Technical 
Development Establishment is Rs. 60—5/2—75—3—105. 

2. We have been informed that prior to the introduction of the 
revised scales of pay there were three grades of Photographers, Grade 
‘A’ in the scale of Rs. 155—5—200, Grade ‘B’ in the scale of Rs. 105— 
5—150 and Grade ‘C’ in the scale of Rs. 70—3—100. The All India 
Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta, has stated that the pres¬ 
cribed scale is inadequate since even in the past there were more 
grades depending upon the degree of responsibility and skill. The 
Federation has suggested a scale of Rs. 80—220 for the Photographers 
in the Technical Development Establishments. 

3. The DTD has, however, recommended two grades, namely, 
Rs. 160—10—330 Grade I and Rs. 80—5—120—EB—8—160 Grade II, 
taking into consideration the different degrees of responsibilities and 
skill required. We commend this suggestion for the consideration of 
Government. 
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58. Scale of pay of Telephone Operators. 

The scale of pay sanctioned for Telephone Operators is 
Rs. 60—4—120—5—170. There is a restriction that the existing non¬ 
matriculates should be stopped at Rs. 120 in the time scale. The 
claim of the Federations is that there should be no bar to the existing 
non-matriculates going beyond the stage of Rs. 120. In the P. & T. 
Department where a large number of Telephone Operators are 
employed, the scale for this category is also Rs. 60—170. It is 
understood that the minimum qualification for Telephone Operators 
in the P. & T. Department has all along been Matriculation but that 
during war time this qualification was relaxed and with the introduc¬ 
tion of the revised scale, the proposal is to retain all non-qualified 
Telephone Operators who had rendered three years of service or more 
on the 1st January 1949 and to discharge the remaining non-qualified 
personnel gradually as and when qualified personnel become avail¬ 
able. The scale of pay applicable to the Telephone Operators will 
be the full scale of Rs. 60—170 even in the case of men who are not 
Matriculates but retained on the ground of long service. Whether 
in the Defence establishments a similar procedure should be followed. 
i.e., non-Matriculates should be discharged and replaced by Matri¬ 
culates, is an administrative matter and hot one on which we need 
make any suggestion. It is doubtful if it can be held that a 
matriculate qualification is essentially required for the performance 
of the duties of a Telephone Operator. In the case of the clerical 
grade, it may be said that a matriculate is likely to give better, service 
than a non-matriculate, but in the case of a Telephone Operator, 
there is no reason why a non-matriculate may not prove as efficient 
as a result of practice and experience as a matriculate because the 
work is essentially of a manual nature. Since the value of the post 
is recognised as Rs. 60—170, there is little justification for denying 
the full scale to those who are retained on the ground of their useful¬ 
ness. This does not, however, necessarily mean that Government 
would not be justified in insisting on Matriculation qualification for 
future recruitment. 
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59. Scale of pay of Gatekeepers in Ordnance Factories. 

There are two grades of Gatekeepers in the Ordnance Factorie 
the pre-prescribed and prescribed scales of which are as under: — 

P re-prescribed Prescribed 

Grade I Rs. 150—10—200 . . Rs, 160—7—186—8—225 

Grade II Rs. 120—10—150 Rs. 100—5—126—6—185 

2. The claim of the Federation is that the scales should be improve 
to Rs. 200—10—300 and Rs. 150—7—185—8—225 on the analogy < 
the scales applicable to the Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors < 
Watch and Ward in the Railways. We feel that a comparison of th 
duties and responsibilities of the Inspectors in the Railways wit 
those of Gatekeepers in the Ordnance Factories is not approprial 
and do not consider that any anomaly exists in the present orders. 
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60. Scales of pay of Subedar Durwans and Jamadar Durwans in the 

Ordnance Factories. 

The scales prescribed for the categories mentioned are Rs. 35—1— 
50 and Rs. 40—1—50—2—60, respectively. The Labour Federations 
have suggested that these categories should be in the scale of Rs. 40— 
2—90. We do not see any justification for the suggestion. 
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SECTION VII 


Industrial Establishment. 


61. Pay of Engravers in the Technical Development Establishments. 

In the Technical Development Establishments, Engravers are a 
Group ‘C’ Trade for which the scale is Rs. 50—2—60—3/2—75. The 
scales of pay for Engravers in the Ordnance Factories are as follows: — 


Grade “A”—Rs. 
Grade “B”—Rs. 
Grade “C”—Rs. 
Grade “D”—Ra. 


105—5—130. 
75—3—90—5—105. 
46—2—60 -3—75. 
36—1—40—2—50. 


In the light of the two higher scales in the Ordnance Factories, it 
has been represented on behalf of the employees of the Technical 
Development Establishments that the scale fixed for them is too low. 
Similar representations have been received in respect of certain 
other common categories. 

2. A very important question of policy arises before these repre¬ 
sentations can be considered. The pay scheme for the employees in 
the various establishments under the M.G-O., E. in C., etc., is funda¬ 
mentally different from the pay scheme that obtains in the Ordnance 
Factories. In the latter, for each trade there are generally more than 
one grade, so that men of distinctly different skill may be fitted into 
the different grades and employed on appropriate jobs requiring 
different skill. In the establishments under the M.G.O. and E. in C., 
on the other hand, there is generally only one scale of pay for each 
trade. Undoubtedly, in the Ordnance Factories, there is a much 
larger variety of jobs and there is, therefore, greater scope for the 
employment of men of varying degrees of skill. Although the 
number of skilled men employed and the variety of jobs may be less 
in other establishments, such as T.D.E., E.M.E- Workshops, etc., it 
seems that in certain categories, in any case, tradesmen of varying 
degrees of skill are required but under the scheme that obtains at 
present they are all paid on one uniform scale for each trade. It 
would have been perhaps better if originally, for certain trades at 
least, more than one grade were sanctioned so that men of distinctly 
higher skill could be paid a higher scale and men of lower skill could 
be paid a suitable lower scale. Before the introduction of the revised 
monthly scales tradesmen even in these establishments had a-number 
of scales related to skill. That the present system has proved 
inconvenient and unsatisfactory is borne out by the fact that orders 
had to be issued for recruitment of more experienced and skilled men 
direct at higher stages in the time scale, even above the efficiency 
bar. This has, in effect, meant the creation of a new scale with a 
higher minimum for men with higher skill. (It is interesting to note 
that for the Naval Dockyard, at least two grades for each trade have 
been sanctioned.). 
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3. Whatever might have been the reasons for adopting the two 
different patterns for the Ordnance Factories and the rest, it is 
obvious that it is not feasible to amend either of the two schemes 
with reference to the other. In other words, it would be wrong to 
make an attempt to introduce higher scales in the M.G.O. establish¬ 
ments etc. with reference to such higher scales obtaining in the 
Factories, without taking into account the existence of the lower 
scales in the latter. If it is necessary to cater for different degrees 
of skill, the right course would be to devise, for those trades for 
which different degrees of skill are actually required, the same pattern 
of pay as in the Factories, namely, two or three grades for correspond¬ 
ing degrees of skill. 

4. Taking now the particular case of engravers, the contention is 
that like the Factories, the Technical Development Establishments 
also employ engravers of varying degrees of skill. A suggestion was 
made that Hand Engravers might be given a scale corresponding to 
the ‘B’ Grade Engravers in the Ordnance Factories, Machine Engravers 
being left on the existing scale of Rs. 50—2—60—3/2—75. The 
Director, Technical Development, has stated that ‘those who are 
engraving by hand are comparable to Engravers Grade ‘B’ in the 
Ordnance Factories’. It is understood, however, that in the Ordnance 
Factories Machine Engravers may be on ‘C’ and ‘D’ Grades only 
while Hand Engravers may be on any of the four grades. It is 
obvious that if any alteration is to be made on the basis of the scales 
obtaining in the Factories, it would be appropriate to introduce lower 
scales as it would be appropriate to introduce scales which are higher. 
However, if the existing pay structure in the Technical Development 
Establishments is not to be altered, we can see the justification for 
prescribing the Group ‘B’ scale, viz., Rs. 60—105, for Hand Engravers 
doing fine work. Whether all Hand Engravers are in fact doing fine 
work or whether some of them are doing only rough work, such as 
would merit no more than the existing scale, are, of course questions 
of fact which should be settled by the Director. Those who are in fact 
employed on high grade work and pass the necessary trade 
test should be promoted to this category. 



62- Pay of Lappers in the Technical Development Establishments. 
Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 


The prescribed scales of pay of Lappers in the Technical 
Development Establishments are as follows: — 

Lappers (Precision) 

(Group ‘D’ trade"). Rs. 40—2—60—-3/2—76. 

Lappers (Ordinary) 

(Group‘E’trade). Rs. 35—1—60—2•—60. 

In the Ordnance Factories there are three grades of Lappers and their 
pay scales are as follows: — 


Grade ‘A’ 


Rs. 

60—31—90. 

Grade ‘B’ 


Rs. 

40—2—69. 

Grade ‘C’ 


Rs. 

36-1—40—2—50. 


2. It has been represented that the scales of pay of Lappers in the 
T.D.E. should be improved in view of a higher scale of pay in the 
Factories. 

3. While dealing with the pay of Engravers in the T.D.E. it has 
been explained why it is neither desirable nor feasible to alter pay 
scales under one system with reference to those laid down under a 
completely different system. These representations indicate the need 
for laying down more than one grade for at least certain trades in 
the T.D.E. etc. to cater for workmen of varying degrees of skill. The 
Factory scales Cannot be compared with the T.D.E. scales without a 
careful comparison of the trade tests. 

4. The Director of Technical Development has expressed the view 
that the duties of Lappers engaged in the Metrology Section in the 
T.D.E. are different from those of Lappers in the Ordnance Factories. 
He has, however, stated that the T.D.E. Lappers can be fitted in the 
trade test specifications laid down for Grades ‘A’ and ‘B’ of Tool 
and Gauge Lappers in the Ordnance Factories. 

These remarks are not quite clear. The statement that the duties 
of Lappers engaged in the Metrology Section are different from those 
of Lappers in the Ordnance Factories would indicate as if it is not 
possible to fix an appropriate scale of pay for the former with refer¬ 
ence to the scales obtaining in the Ordnance Factories. The sub¬ 
sequent statement, however, would suggest that all the T.D.E. 
Lappers can be considered as equivalent to Grades ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
Lappers of the Ordnance Factories. I think it would be advisable 
to get these statements cross-checked by the Director General, 
Ordnance Factories, from his point of view. It is essential that em¬ 
ployees working side by side should be dealt with similarly and some 
of the present dissimilarities may have resulted from the individual 
approach of each organisation to the problem without consultation 
with the others concerned. I suggest therefore that the problem 
should be jointly considered by the Director of Technical Develop¬ 
ment and the Director General, Ordnance Factories. 
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5. As stated already, the correct course would be to review not 
only the case of Lappers but also of other categories where different 
degrees of skill are required and to lay down comparable trade 
specifications in the T.D.E. and the Ordnance Factories and to have 
comparable scales of pay. However, if the existing system is to 
continue in the T.D.E., I consider that the category of Lapper (Pre¬ 
cision) may be raised from Grade ‘D’ to Grade ‘C’, i.'e. its scale may 
be 50—2—60—3/2—75. I cannot see any grima facie justification 
for jumping one group and raising it from Group ‘D’ to Group ‘B’ 
straightaway. So far as Lappers (Ordinary) are concerned, the 
existing scale, the maximum of which is higher than the maximum 
of the lowest grade of Lappers in the Ordnance Factories, seems 
adequate. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

I generally agree that the system of having only one scale for a 
trade is inappropriate even for establishments under D.O.S., D.M.E., 
D.T.D., etc. and that in those establishments also there may be need 
for different degrees of skill. I shall, however, deal with that pro¬ 
blem separately. For the present, it is enough to say that some of 
the trades in those establishments already carry two scales of pay. 
Lappers (Precision) have a scale different from Lappers (Ordinary). 
The question is whether these scales are appropriate and, if not, 
what other scales should be prescribed. D.T.D. has recommended 
that “Lappers can be fitted in the trade test specifications laid down 
for Grades A and B of the tool and gauge lappers of ordnance 
factories”. The scales of Grades A and B in ordnance factories are: — 

Grade A Rs. 60—3—90. 

Grade B Rs. 40—2—60. 

In other words, D.T.D. recommends these scales in place of the exist¬ 
ing scales prescribed for lappers in Technical Development Establish¬ 
ments. The ordnance factory scales are not among the scales pres¬ 
cribed for D.T.D. and other establishments. We have, therefore, to 
choose the nearest scales prescribed for the latter. The scale pres¬ 
cribed for D.T.D. and other establishments starting from Rs. 60 is 
Rs. 60—5/2—75—EB—3—105. I suggest that this scale should be 
prescribed for Lappers (Precision). As for Lappers (Ordinary) I feel 
that the existing scale of Rs. 35—1—50—2—60 is adequate as it is not 
very different from the scale suggested by D.T.D. 
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63. Scale of pay of Shooters (in T.D.Es.). 

The pre-prescribed daily rate of pay of Shooters ranged from; 
Rs. 1/8/- to Rs. 3 and the prescribed scale is Rs. 35—1—50—2—60. 

The All India Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta, has 
stated that the prescribed scale for the Shooters is inadequate and 
should be increased to the scale of Rs. 55—130 which it has suggested 
for all skilled tradesmen. 

2. The D.T.D. is also of the view that the existing scale of pay of 
Shooters is inadequate and has recommended two grades of pay for 
Shooters in the scale of Rs. 50—2—60—EB—3/2—75 and Rs. 40—2— 
60—EB—3/2—75. In view of the fact that Grade I proposed is the 
same as Grade II except that Grade I starts higher up, the Committee 
considers that there is no advantage in creating a higher grade. If 
Shooters of some experience and skill are required, it would neces¬ 
sarily mean that they must have undergone about five years of 
service at least in Grade II after which period they would, in any 
case, be drawing Rs. 50. Considering the duties of the Shooters, we 
feel that an improvement in their scale is called for and recommend 
that the scale of Shooters be revised to Rs. 40—2—60—EB—3/2—75, 



64. Scale op pay for Proof Firers. 

The existing scale of pay of Proof Firers is Rs. 35—1—50 and the 
All India Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta, has demanded a 
scale of Rs. 40—2—60—3/2—75. 

2. The D.T.D. is of the view that the present scale is inadequate 
and had recommended an improvement in the existing scale but has 
suggested that there may be two grades of Proof Firers, the first 
grade in the scale of Rs. 40—2—60—EB—3/2—75 and the second 
grade in the scale of Rs. 35—1—50—EB—2—60. 

3. We recommend that the proposal of the D.T.D. may be ac¬ 
cepted. But here again adequate trade test justifying the higher 
scale should be laid down. 
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€5. Scales of pay of Book-binders, Compositors and Printers of the 
CAFV Depot, Kirkee Press. 

The Book-binders in the Central Government Presses are in two 
grades—Rs. 54—2—60—5/2—75 and Rs. 40—1—50—2—60. In the 
Presses of the Ordnance Factories also there are two grades of Book¬ 
binders—Rs. 40—2—60 and Rs. 36—1—40—2 — 50. Though the Press 
in the Ordnance Depot cannot be regarded as large a press as a 
Central Government Press, we feel however that some improvement 
in the scale of Book-binders is called for. We recommend that the 
scale may be improved to Rs. 35 — 1 — 50 —2—60, applicable to Group 
4 E’ Tradesmen under the D.O-S. 

2. The scale of pay for Printers in Ordnance Depot Press is 
Rs. 40—2—60—3/2—75. The scales for Printers who are designated 
as Machinemen in the Central Government Presses are Rs. 54—2—60— 
5/2—75—3—90 and Rs. 54—2—60—5/2—75. In the Ordnance 
Factories the scales of pay are Rs. 46—2—60—3—75 and Rs. 36—1— 
40—2—50, respectively. Taking into consideration that the Ordnance 
Depot Press is not as large as a Central Government Press, we 
regard that the existing scale of pay is adequate. 

3. The scale of pay for Compositors in Ordnance Depot Press is 
Rs. 50—2—60—3/2—75. In Ordnance Factories there are two 
scales—Rs. 60—3—90 and Rs. 40—2—60. In the Central Government 
Presses, the Compositors are in the scales of Rs. 54—2—60—5/2—75— 
3—105—5—120 and Rs. 54—2—60—5/2—75—3—90. We consider that 
the existing scale for compositors in the Ordnance Depot Fress com¬ 
pares fairly with the scale for Compositors in the lower grade at the 
Central Government Presses and no further improvement is 
necessary. 



66. Re-classification of Fitters as- Fitter Mates in Technical 
Development Establishments, 


The scale of gay of fitters in the Technical Development Establish¬ 
ments is Rs. 60—5/2—75—3—105, and that of Fitter Mates is 
Rs. 35—1—50. Prior to the introduction of the revised scales of pay 
there was generally no category of Fitter Mates and the persons who 
could be really described as Fitter Mates were regarded as Fitters of 
the last grade. In the T.D.E. (Vehicles) Ahmednagar, such an em¬ 
ployee was called an improver Fitter. The Federations have stated 
that there has been no uniformity in classi fying the tradesmen who 
were in the past designated as Fitters and their suggestion is that 
ail persons who had the trade classification as Fitter should be moved 
on to the revised scale sanctioned for fitters and no one should be 
down-graded in his designation and allowed lower scale. The D.T.D»’s 
reply is that in the past there were different grades of Fitters and 
personnel recruited to the lower grades were men without any pre¬ 
vious technical qualifications and they were trained in the establish¬ 
ment and fitted into work required of them. Accordingly, the 
personnel recruited to the lower grades were more in, the nature of 
improvers than qualified tradesmen and on the introduction of the 
revised scale for tradesmen, the improver tradesmen have been 
generally fitted into the scale prescribed for tradesmen’s mates. 

2. We agree that it would be not correct to admit the scale of 
Rs. 60—105, which is intended for full-fledged Fitters, to the lower 
category of Fitters in the old set-up who were in fact nothing but 
Fitter Mates although not designated as such. We however recom¬ 
mend that all such Fitters who have been reclassified as Fitter Mates 
should be allowed a chance to appear for a trade test to prove their 
fitness to be classified as fitters. 
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67. Scale of pay for Fitter Mates in the T.D.Es. 

The prescribed scale of pay for all tradesmen’s mates is Rs. 35—1— 
50. It has been represented that the Fitter Mates are a class by them¬ 
selves different from the Mates of the other tradesmen and it has 
been suggested that Fitter Mates may be allowed a scale of Rs. 40—2— 
60—3/2—75. 

2. We do not accept the position that the Mates of Fitters in 
particular should be given any special treatment. There are several 
other tradesmen who have been grouped along with the Fitters 
for the purpose of pay. We are inclined to feel that what has prompt¬ 
ed the Federation to ask for a scale of Rs. 40—75 for the Fitter Mates 
is the fact that really there are Fitters of different degrees of skill 
in the T.D.Es. as in the Ordnance - Factories and, therefore, there is 
need for a lower grade for the Fitters of comparatively lower degree 
of skill. It is for Government to consider whether the pattern of thfc 
Ordnance Factories should be adopted in other Defence establish¬ 
ments where necessary to cater for men of varying degrees of skill. 
We regard however that the scale for Fitter Mates should be 
Rs. 35—1—50 applicable to the semi-skilled trade and other trades¬ 
men’s mates. 
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<68. Higher starting pay for Instrument Mechanics and Tele¬ 
communication Mechanics in the scale of Rs. 90—185 after 

PASSING A TRADE TEST. 

The Uttar and Madhya Pradesh Ordnance Employees Federation 
drew attention to a Government order according to which recruit¬ 
ment to the posts of tradesmen could be made at the stage above the 
efficiency bar if tradesmen with higher skill and experience were 
required. They had to pass a special trade test. The existing men 
also were permitted to take their chance along with direct recruits 
and could be promoted above the efficiency bar on passing the trade 
test. The complaint is that in the T.D.Es. Instrument Mechanics and 
Tele-Communication Mechanics are started only on the minimum of 
the scale of Rs. 90—185 without being given an opportunity to pass 
a special trade test. 

2. Since Government orders, referred to by the Federation, were 
issued mainly to enable the Heads of Establishments to recruit 
persons with previous experience and higher skill who were not 
prepared to start on the minimum of the time scale, we consider that 
where men are available on the minimum or where more experienc¬ 
ed men are not actually required, there could be no justification for 
invoking these orders andjpromoting men to higher stages in the time 
:scale. We do not feel that there has been any anomaly. 
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€9, Reclassification of turners and Grinders in Gauge Rooms in; 
the T.D.Es. who are employed as Tool-makers. 

The scale of pay applicable to tool-makers in the T.D.Es. is 
Rs. 90—185. The Labour Federations stated that some turners and 
grinders in the T.D.Es. were employed in tool-making but were paid 
as ordinary turners and grinders in the scale of Rs. 60—105. The • 
claim was that the posts should be converted into those of tool- 
makers in all such cases- 

2. The D.T.D. has stated that he has posts of tool-makers in the 
scale of Rs. 90—185 in some T.D.Es. The duties of these categories; 
are different from those of turners, grinders, etc. We agree that 
specialisation in individual trades does not necessarily qualify trades¬ 
men to become a tool-maker. Where, however, a full-fledged tool- 
maker is required and the tradesman possesses the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations, he should be appointed as a tool-maker. 
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70. Pay of tradesmen in the M.E.S. 


The M.E.S- Workers Unions who represented the case of M.E.S: 
employees before the Committee, drew attention to the disparity 
in the scales of tradesmen between the M.E.S. and the Central P.W.D. 


Trade 

Scale in the 
C.P.W.D. 

Scale in the 

M.E.S. 

Refrigerator Mechanic . 

. 90—5—120 

60—5/2—75—EB—3— 

120—5—150 

150—6—180 

105 

Drivers 

. 60—5/2—75 

75—3—105 

60—5/2—75 

Boiler Attendant man . 

. 75—3—105 

60—3/2—75 

Fitter 

. 40—2—60 

40—2—60—E.B.—3/2— 

60—5/2—75 

75—3—105 

75—E.B.—3—105 

Upholsterer 

Do. 

40—2—60—E.B.—3/2— 
75 

Switch Board, Attendant 

. 40—2—60 

60—3/2—75 

Do. 

Blacksmith 

40—2—60 


Carpenter )- 

60—5/2—75 

Do. 

Mason J 

75—3—105 


Linemen 

. 40—2—60 

60—5/2—75 
75—3—105 

Do. 

Painter 

. . 40—2—60 

60—5/2—75 
75—3—105 

Do. 

Wiremen . 

. . . 40—2—60 

60—5/2—75 
75—3—105 

Do. 

Road Roller Driver 

. 60—5/2—75 


75—3—105 

Do. 

Tailors 

. 60—5/2—75 

Do. 

75—3—105 


The Unions further pointed out that in many cases the scales sanc¬ 
tioned for the M.E.S. are lower than the scales sanctioned for the 
M.G.O.’s establishments. 

2. In dealing with the pay scales for artisans in the Central P.W.D. 
the Pay Commission stated that the wage rate for these categories 
should be built up, as in the case of other industrial workers, on the 
basis of differentials, appropriately applied to a minimum wage and 
recommended that the basic scales for these categories should be 
fixed in one or the other of the following grades with reference to 
the nature of the duties and the skill required: — 


(a) Unskilled ...... 

(b) Semi-skilled (including semi-skilled supervisory) 

(c) Skilled . . 

(d) Highly skilled and skilled supervisory 


Rs. 30—35 

Rs. 35—50 
40—60 
Rs. 00—75 
75—105 
Rs. 120—150 
150—180 
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3. It will noticed that these recommendations are similar to the 
recommendations made in the case of industrial workers in the 
Ordnance Factories and in other Government industrial establish¬ 
ments. In accordance with these recommendations two or three 
scales were fixed for each trade in the Central P.W.D. as shown in 
the statement in the previous paragraph. For reasons which are not 
clear, this system was not followed in the Defence Organisation 
except in the Ordnance Factories and to some extent in the Naval 
Dockyard. Attention has been drawn elsewhere to the difficulties 
created by adopting only one time scale for every trade in the M.G.O.’s 
establishments where demands have been made for introducing 
higher grades, on the analogy of similar grades obtaining in the 
Ordnance Factories. So far as the M.E.S. is concerned, it has to be 
examined whether there is need for varying degrees of skill as in the 
Central PW.D. Since the nature of the work is essentially the same 
in the two organisations, it seems prima facie likely that if there is 
need for different degrees of skill in the Central P.W.D., there should 
be similar need in the M.E.S. though there may be some variation in 
the actual degree of skill required or the proportion of men required 
with different degrees of skill. The correct course would be to re¬ 
examine the requirements of the M.E.S. and to compare them with 
the requirements of the Central P.W.D. for tradesmen of varying 
degrees of skill and then to lay down for the M.E.S. comparable short 
time scales for different degrees of skill within one trade, wherever 
necessary. 



71. Pay of semi-skilled categories in the M.E.S. 


The M.E.S. Unions suggested that certain categories who are now 
classed as semi-skilled and for whom the scales of Rs. 35—1—50 or 
Rs. 35—1—50—2—60 have been sanctioned, should be categorised as 
skilled and given the scale of Rs. 40—2—60—3/2—75. The categories 
mentioned and their scales of pay are shown below (there do not 
appear to be similar categories, except Meter Reader, in the Central 
P.W.D.). 

Rs. 

Glazier ...... 35—1—50—2—30 


Operator Pneumatic Tools 
Meter Readers 
Storemen 


35—1—50—2—00 

50—2—30—3/2—75—3—105 

35—1—50 


2. It is for the technical experts to compare the skill required in 
these grades with the skill required of the tradesmen who have been 
given the minimum scale of Rs- 40—75. There would be a case for 
an equalisation of the pay scales if the degrees of skill and other 
qualifications required are similar. Of the above mentioned cate¬ 
gories the Meter Reader and Storeman probably require to be con¬ 
sidered separately. The scale of pay for a Meter Reader in the 
Central P.W.D. appears to be Rs. 35—1—50 while it is understood that 
recently the scale of the Meter Reader in the M.E.S. has been raised 
to the scale of Rs. 50—2—60—3/2—75—3—105. It is not quite clear 
whether this disparity in the scale of pay is justified. The matter 
should be examined with reference to the qualifications required. 
The category of Storeman does not exist in the Central P.W.D. The 
Engineer-in-Chief has stated that this category is mostly employed 
in Engineer Store Depots. The existing scale of Rs. 35—1—50 seems 
to be too low for this category and the Engineer-in-Chief himself has 
recommended the scale of Rs. 40—1—50—2—60. The proposal of the 
-Enginer-in-Chief is supported. 


Pay of tradesmen in the M.E.S. 

Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

While I agree with the view mentioned in the note above, I would 
suggest that an attempt should be made to evolve a uniform wage 
structure in all establishments under the Defence Ministry. I have 
recommended in a separate note dealing with ordnance factories that 
all jobs should first be divided into the categories of highly-skilled, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled and then, if necessary, be divided 
further into grades within each category. I have also suggested the 
pay-scales which I consider suitable for each cajtegory and grade. 
If those recommendations are accepted, I suggest that an effort be 
made to introduce the same structure in the M.E.S. 
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72. Pay of tradsmen in the Naval Dockyard. 

Instead of pointing out anomalies, if any, which could be consider¬ 
ed by the Committee, the Indian Naval Dockyard Workers’ Union 
made suggestions for general improvement of the pay scales appli¬ 
cable to all the categories (except the topmost category). The Union 
stated that their suggestions were based on the cost of living index. 
The Pay Commission’s Report makes it quite clear that it is the 
dearness allowance which is related to the cost of living index and r 
therefore, there is no justification for considering a revision of the 
basic pay scales with reference to the current cost of living index. 
In any case, it is not within the province of this Committee to revise 
pay scales with reference to the actual cost of living index. 

2. In the Naval Dockyard, tradesmen are classified into a number 
of groups. The topmost group, i.te., Group ‘A’, contains a limited 
number of trades which involve a high degree of skill. The Groups 
‘IjV apd ‘C’ contain the majority of the trades. Generall^^speaking. 
for each trade in these two groups, there are two grades, Grade I 
being in Group ‘B’ and Grade II in Group ‘C’. There are minor 
variations which are not material to the point under consideration. 
The scale of pay are shown below: — 

Group ‘A’ .. Rs. 90—5 — 125—EB—6—155—EB—6—185 

Group ‘B’ .. JRs. 60—5/2—75—3—90—EB—3—105—5—130 

Group <C’ .. Rs. 50—2—60—EB—3/2—75—5/2—85 

3. There are others who are called labourers classified into skilled, 
semi-skilled Grade I, semi-skilled Grade II and unskilled. They are- 
on the following scales of pay: — 

Labourers (skilled) .... R*. 40—-2—60—EB—3/2—75 

Labourers (semi-skilled Grade I) . Rs. 40—1—50—EB—2—60 

Labourers (semi-skilie Grade II) . Rs. 35—1—-50 

Labourers (Unskilled) .... Rs. 30—1/2—35 

4. The pattern adopted in the Naval Dockyard is peculiar inasmuch- 
as-it is neither wholly similar to the pattern adopted for the M.G.O. 
establishments in general nor to that adopted for the ordnance fac¬ 
tories. It is also not strictly in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Pay Commission. For the artisans in the Navy tHe Pay Com- 
mision recommended the same scales as they recommended for 
industrial employees in general, i.e. short time scales with reference 
to degree of skill. 

5. The Union suggested that: — 

0) the division of skilled workers in Grades I and II in the 
same trade, as has been done in the case rf Group ‘B’ 
and Group ‘C’ trades, should be done away with and 
there should be no trade test; and 

(ii) irrespective of vacancies, men should be promoted to higher 
grades on completion of a certain prescribed period of 
service, e.g. after three years’ service an unskilled 
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labourer should be promoted as a semi-skilled labourer 
and after five years’ service he should be promoted to the 
post of skilled labourer or tradesman. Classification of 
semi-skilled labourers into two grades should also be 
done away with. 

The Union further asked for revision of certain scales of pay as 
shown below: — 


Existing scale 


Proposed scale 


Es. 60—5/2—75 - 3 —90—E.B.—3—105—5—130 

Es. 56—2—60—E.B.—3/2—75—5/2—85 

Es. 40—2—60—E.B.—3/2—75 

Its. 40—1—50—E.B.—2—60 

Es. 35^—1—50 

Eg. 30 \ ' 35 


Es. 75—3—105—5—150 
Es. 60—5/2—90—3—105 
Es. 60—5/2—75—3—90 
Es. 60—2—80 
Es. 50—2—60 (Semi-skilled 
labourers). 

Es. 40—1—50 (Unskilled labou- 
rers) 


6. As explained previously in connection with industrial workers 
in the M.G.O’s. establishments and in the M.E.S., the Committee is of 
the opinion that the basis of the Pay Commission’s recommendations 
in regard to industrial workers generally is that there are varying 
degrees of skill even within one trade. They accordingly recom¬ 
mended short time scales for varying degrees of skill. It appears 
that in so far as the Naval Dockyard is concerned, a compromise 
arrangement has been made. To a limited extent varying degrees 
of skill have been recognised by creating two grades in the same 
trade in a number of cases. The scales of pay, though modelled some¬ 
what on the scales sanctioned for the M.G.O. establisments, have 
generally higher maxima. If the scales were framed in accordance 
with the Pay Commission’s recommendations, they would have been, 
generally speaking, lower, and it cannot, therefore, be held that the 
Pay Commission’s recommendations justify further improvements 
of the existing scales. 

7. There is no justification in the proposals that the system of 
trade tests should be abolished or that promotion should have no 
relation to vacancies. Recruitment and promotion in the case of 
tradesmen must be based on trade tests. As a man’s pay should be 
related to the job on which he is employed, it is obvious also that 
promotion should be against vacancies. 



73. Pay of workmen in Naval Armament Depot, Waltair. 

This is a small Depot. The establishment consists of a few' 
tradesmen in Group ‘A’ (Rs. 90—185) and others in Group ‘B’ (Rs. 60— 
130), Group ‘C’ (Rs- 50—85) and^skilled labourers whose trade desig¬ 
nation is Identifiers in the scale of Rs. 40—2—60—EB—3/2—75. 
There are also labourers of the semi-skilled category whose trade- 
designations are Armament Store Labourers, Ammunition Repair 
Labourers and Gun Repair Labourers Grade I in the scale of Rs. 40— 
1—50—EB— 2 —60 and also Labourers of the same description but of 
Grade II in the scale of Rs. 35—1—50. 

2. The contention of the Union is that the Pay Commission did 
not make any distinction between skilled workmen in regard to pay 
and hence the scale of Rs. 55—3—85—4—125—5—130 should be 
sanctioned for all tradesmen in Group ‘C’ whose trades are classified 
as skilled but who are in the scale of Rs. 50—2—60—E.B.—3/2—75— 
5/2—85 and also for skilled labourers in the scale of Rs. 40—2—60— 
E.B.—3/2—75. Similarly, the Union has stated that the semi-skilled 
labourers Grade II who are in the scale of Rs. 35—1—50 should be 
allowed the scale of Rs. 35—60. Obviously, the Union has relied on 
the scales sanctioned by the Railways for their skilled and semi¬ 
skilled workmen which are Rs. 55—130 and Rs. 35—60, respectively; 
otherwise the Pay Commission have not advocated a single scale for 
all skilled workmen and, on the other hand, recommended short 
time scales for different grades in a trade depending upon the degree 
of skill. 

3. The Committee has dealt at length with the question of appli¬ 
cation of the scales finally sanctioned for the Railways to the 
industrial workers in the Defence organisation, and it is unnecessary 
to deal with that point further here. The Committee is concerned 
with the question whether any anomalies have been created to the 
detriment of the workers by departure from the Pay Commission’s 
recommendations. It is true that in the case of the workers of the 
Naval Armament Depot, the Pay Commission’s recommendations have 
not been strictly followed, but the departure has been to the ad¬ 
vantage of the workers rather_ than to their disadvantage. In the 
circumstances, it is considered that no case has been made out for 
a further improvement in the pay scales. 

1. Pay of tradesmen in the Naval Dockyard, Bombay. 

2. Pay of workmen in the Naval Armament Depot, Waltair.. 

Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

I suggest that the wage structure obtaining in these establishments 
be brought in line with the wage structure obtaining in ordnance 
factories. In the case of the latter, I have recommended that all 
trades should, in the first instance, be divided into the major cate¬ 
gories of highly-skilled, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled and, if 
need be, into further grades within each category. I have also- 
suggested the pay scales which I consider appropriate. I feel that an 
attempt should be made to evolve a uniform wage structure for all 
establishments under the Defence Ministry. 
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74. Wage structure of Tradesmen under the D.O.S., D.M.E., D.T.D. 

AND E.-IN-C. 


Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

In dealing with a number of items, attention has been drawn to 
the different pattern adopted for laying down the scales of pay of 
tradesmen for the M.G.O. establishments and the M.E.S. as compared 
to the pattern followed for the Ordnance Factories. Where a demand 
has been made for upgrading a trade from one group to another or 
for raising the scale of pay or for introducing a higher scale of pay 
for a higher degree of skill, on the analogy of a higher 
scale in the Ordnance Factories, the difficulty of following 
that analogy has been also explained. While the demand 
made in respect of the tradesmen in Ordnance Factories may suggest 
that one time sale for one trade would satisfy the workers, these 
demands would suggest that at least in some trades "in the M.G.O. 
establishments and M.E.S. etc. it is essential to recognise the exist¬ 
ence of different degrees of skill. 

2. So far as it has been possible for us to consider the introduction 
of higher scales for higher degrees of skill, within the present frame¬ 
work, we have done so, as will be seen from our detailed recommenda¬ 
tions on these items. The question for consideration, however, is 
whether it is necessary to recast wholly the pay scales in the M.G.O. 
establishments, M.E.S., etc., on the model recommended by the Pay 
Commission for industrial workers generally and adopted in the 
Ordnance Factories or it is better to leave the system as it is but 
modify it to the extent necessary to cater for different degrees of 
skill required in a limited number of trades. The two alternatives 
must be considered very carefully and I suggest that all the technical 
Directors concerned should jointly examine this problem. 

Purely for the sake of an ideal solution it may not be desirable - 
to upset the present pay structure which has, after all worked for 
the last three or four years. The Railways have been working with 
one scale for all skilled trades with a lower scale for the basic trades¬ 
men. It may not, therefore, be correct to rush to the conclusion that 
there is no other alternative but to abandon the present pattern which 
has been adopted for the M.G.O. establishments etc. Certain devices 
have already been adopted, such as recruitment of men with higher 
skill direct to a stage in the time scale just above the efficiency bar, 
to get over the difficulties of the present system. If the technical 
Directors, after a joint discussion, find that their requirements can 
be met, consistent with the interest of the workers, within the present 
frame-work, but with relatively minor variations, there is no reason ■ 
why the entire pay structure should be upset and recast on the lines 
recommended by the Pay Commission. As I see it, the strict appli¬ 
cation of the Pay Commission’s recommendations or the adoption of 
the pattern followed in the Ordnance Factories may not be in the- 
general interest of The workers in the M.G-0. establishments etc. 
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Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

I shall deal, under this item, with the general question of the wage 
structure of tradesmen in the establishments unde^D.O.S., D.M.E., 
D.T.D., and E.-in-C. This question was raised by the Federations 
in various forms and under various items. Their representations 
included requests such as that the pay scales should generally be 
in conformity with those applicable to ordnance factories, that the 
minimum for all skilled trades should be at least Rs. 55, that the 
normal maximum in the case of the more important trades should be 
Rs. 130 with a selection grade going up to Rs. 185 and that certain 
skilled trades which had been assigned very low scales such as 
Rs. 40—75 and Rs. 50—75 should be given higher scales. 

2. The wage structure applicable to tradesmen in the first three 
of these establishments is quite different from that applicable to 
tradesmen in ordnance factories. Trades have been divided into six 
groups on the follwing scales of pay: — 


Group A 


Rs. 

90—185. 

Group B 

• 

60—105. 

Group C 

. 

50—75. 

Group D 

* 

40—75. 

Group E 


35—60. 

Group F 


35—50. 


Most of the trades fall only in one group, though a few have been 
assigned two scales. The result of having only one scale for a trade 
is that while, on the one hand, the management is unable to employ 
persons of different degrees of skill on different scales of pay, the 
worker, on his part, becomes disgruntled for want of opportunities 
for promotion, which, in this as in other spheres, constitute the main 
incentive to improvement and progress. The present wage structure 
has already caused difficulties and managements have found it 
necessary to recruit more experienced and skilled persons at higher 
stages on the scales. In the course of our enquiries, numerous re¬ 
quests were received for higher grades for various trades, and in a 
few cases we have recommended higher scales on the analogy of the 
wage structure obtaining in factories. The wage structure in the 
establishments under the Engineer-in-Chief is somewhat on the same 
lines. 

3. The reason for evolving a scheme which provides for only one 
scale for a trade is not very clear. But whatever it be, it appears 
that the scheme requires substantial modification. In my Report on 
pay scales in ordnance factories, I have recommended a scheme based 
on the division of trades first into the highly-skilled, skilled, semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled categories and then, if necessary, into grades 
within each category dependingupn the degree of skill required. I 
would suggest the adoption of the same system in these establish¬ 
ments also and the application of the same scales. There will, no 
doubt, be some differences, depending^on the degree of skill required, 
regarding the particular grades of a trade that may be found 
necessary or suitable, but subject to such variations, I feel that the 
basic system and structure should be the same for all establishments 
under the Defence Ministry. 



75. Pay of Labourers engaged in lifting heavy loads. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The standard scale of pay of unskilled labourers is 30—*—35 
but in the Ordnance 'Factories a higher scale of 3 
has been sanctioned for certain unskilled workers, viz., those em 
ployed on slightly hazardous and unpleasant work and also those 
employed on lifting heavy loads. The Federations have asked for 
this higher scale of 32-^-35-1-40 for labourers employed on 
lifting heavy loads in all other Defence installations. 

2 Prima facie there is an anomaly in that labourers employed 
on lifting heavy loads are given the scale of 32-40 only m the 
Ordnance Factories but not in the other Defence installatio • 
anomaly can, however, be removed either by introducing a 
scale in other Defence installations or by withdrawing the scale 
from the labourers concerned m the Qtunance Factories. 

3. The Pay Common must have been aware that the u 
istegorj, tortudsi different types ot men and some had t ^ 

strenuous work -" thers a ^/ e r l« *5 this is obvious. The 

of 30—1—35 for all of, them. 7 he re , as + ° 1 ' - - ■ - value of the work 
scale of pay recommended was not reitii.“d to the . -"ices but it 
done by the workers or to the return from their ~ er 

was based on the living wage principle. The scale wag n£@d hijj.- - 
than might have been justified otherwise with reference? t§ the 
market value. It would obviously be wrong now to take this scald 
as the minimum scale for the lowest, level of unskilled workers and 
then to fix a higher scale for more strenuous workers. 

4. I doubt if it was entirely appropriate to extend a scale which 
was primarily designed to meet an entirely different class of_ men 
in the factories, viz. those employed on hazardous and specially 
unpleasant work to ordinary labourers whose job is simply to carry 
load from one place to another. It is not clear how the system 
actually works. Is it really possible to employ a man continuously 
on lifting heavy loads and, if not, at what stage does a labourer 
become entitled to the higher scale? It is obvious that once a man 
is given a higher scale, he does not like to be demoted. Even if 
on merits a higher scale was justified, I think that administrative 
difficulties of implementing the higher scale in different installa¬ 
tions would be very serious and ultimately perhaps it will become 
nothing more than a selection grade for unskilled workers who may 
or may not be employed on lifting heavy loads. 

5. I feel that if a higher scale is sanctioned for all Defence 
installations, as has been suggested, it would inevitably lead to 
similar claims from labour in other departments and offices of Gov¬ 
ernment and probably from other categories of unskilled employees 
who may not be required to lift heavy loads but whose duties may 
be considered as more strenuous or responsible. The Railways 
which have been quoted freely bv the Federations, employ a large 
number of labourers either in workshops or storehouses where some 
must carry heavy loads or as porters in Railway yards and they 
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have not found it necessary to sanction a special scale for such 
labourers. 

6. I consider that if the present anomaly is to be removed, it 
should be removed by abolishing the higher scale for the labourers 
employed on lifting heavy loads in the Ordnance Factories and not 
by extending the higher scale to all other Defence installations. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

I suggest that the anomaly be removed by extending the scale 
of Rs. 32—£—35—1—40 to all Defence installations and prescribing 
it in sections or departments where heavy loads have habitually to 
be lifted. 

2. Whatever the justification for the fixation of the scale of 
Rs. 30—\—35 for the normal unskilled worker, the scales of all 
other categories have to be built up with that scale as the minimum 
and serving as a standard. Suitable differentials have to be applied 
in evolving scales for other categories. Apart from any theoretical 
considerations, if a labourer handling normal loads can get a scale 
of R§. 30—£—35, it goes without saying that one who is required 
habitually to handle heavy loads will ask for a better scale. There 
are many fields of employment where heavy loads have habitually 
to be lifted, and persons employed in those spheres are ordinarily 
paid higher wages. It is common knowledge, for instance, that a 
labourer carrying grain bags and stacking them in a godown gets 
a higher wage than the street mazdoor. Similarly dock workers 
who have to handle heavy goods are invariably paid better than 
the ordinary unskilled worker. For instance in the Bombay Port, 
though the minimum basic wage for an unskilled worker is only 
Rs. 30 per month or Rs. 1-2-6 per day, those employed in loading 
and unloading operations on shore get a wage as high as Rs. 2-2 
per day in addition to the dearness allowance prescribed. A slight¬ 
ly higher scale for persons who have constantly to handle parti¬ 
cularly heavy loads is, in my opinion, fully justified. Whether the 
lifting of heavy loads occurs as a regular feature of work in a 
particular section or department is, of course, a question of fact 
which has to be decided by men on the spot. 



76. Pay of Beldars in the M.E.S. 

The M.E.S. Unions argued that the duties of the Beldars are 
more responsible than the duties of ordinary unskilled labourers. 
In the past, they pointed out, this category used to get higher pay 
than ordinary mazdoors. 

2. We do not consider that a case has been made out for the 
introduction of a higher scale for the Beldars. In the C.P.W.D. 
also they are paid on the same scale of Rs. 30—|—35, the scale 
applicable to unskilled labourers in general. Besides, the Pay 
Commission recommended a uniform scale of Rs. 30—J—35 for 
all unskilled labourers on the living wage principle although pre¬ 
viously different types of unskilled workers might have got different 
rates of pay. 
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SECTION VIII 


General Points 

77. Loss OF PAY ON PROMOTION TO A HIGHER POST. 

Under the normal rules in the Civil Service Regulations, if a 
person is appointed to officiate in a higher post, he is allowed a 
stage in the scale prescribed for the higher post next above his 
substantive pay in the lower post so that in no case there is a loss 
in pay as a result of appointment or promotion to another post. 
However, if a person is promoted from a lower post in which he is 
only acting, to a higher temporary post, he gets the minimum of the 
pay in the higher post in view of the fact that he has no substan¬ 
tive pay in the lower post and he suffers a loss if his basic pay 
in the lower officiating post happens to be more than the minimum 
of the higher post. Where an individual is acting in a lower 
appointment for a considerable period of time and where he is 
likely to continue indefinitely, it seems rather unfair that he should 
drop in pay on promotion to a higher temporary post. It is doubt¬ 
ful if the rules contemplated such cases. During the war a large 
number of temporary posts were created which have continued ever 
since, and individuals holding such temporary appointments natu¬ 
rally consider it a hardship if they have to drop in pay on promo¬ 
tion to a higher appointment. Since this matter was represented 
to the Committee, orders have been issued that the fixation of pay 
in such cases should be regulated in accordance with the following 
principles:— 

(i) In cases of officiating promotion in the direct line of 

appointment .—If the pay drawn by a Government servant 
(whether permanent or temporary) in a post held tempo¬ 
rarily or in an officiating capacity exceeds the minimum 
of the scale of the higher post to which he is promoted, 
he may be given the next higher stage in the scale of 
the higher post subject to the fulfilment of the following 
conditions:— 

(a) that the ^Government servant is qualified to be confirmed 

in the lower post or cadre and that he has acquired 
stability of tenure therein by working for more than 
3 years at the time of promotion; 

(b) the lower post or cadre continues to exist on a long term 

basis; and 

(c) the Government servant would have continued to work 

in the lower post or cadre but for his promotion to the 
higher post. 

(ii) In case of officiating promotions not in the direct line of 

appointment.—No protection will generally be afforded in 
such cases. 

As fixation of pay in accordance with these principles is a relaxa¬ 
tion of the existing rules, it has been laid down that Government 
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orders will be necessary in each case. When dealing with a large 
number of employees as in the Defence establishments, it is inevit¬ 
able that if each case has to be referred to Government, there will 
be considerable delay in the issue of orders. We realise that this 
matter does not fall within the terms of reference, but since it 
affects a large number of employees in the Defence Organisation 
in particular, we feel that it might be advisable to bring this to 
the notice of Government with the suggestion that powers to fix 
the pay in accordance with the principles laid down should be 
delegated to lower authorities. 



78. Anomaly in the matter of fixation of pay resulting from the 

CLASSIFICATION OF POSTS INTO INDUSTRIAL AND NON-INDUSTRIAL SECTIONS. 

The representatives of the M.E.S. Unions stated that because in¬ 
dustrial employees are treated as a category different from non¬ 
industrial employees, the normal rules regulating pay, which are 
contained in the C.S.Rs. are not being made applicable to the former, 
with the result that on transfer or promotion from post to post 
within the industrial section, a worker is asked to start every time 
at the minimum of the scale of the new post. As an illustration, 
the case of a Switch Board Attendant was mentioned. His pay was 
fixed at Rs. 69 with effect from the 1st of January 1947, in the pres¬ 
cribed scale of Rs. 40—2—60—EB—3/2—75. He was demoted as 
Motor Attendant some time in 1949 on Rs. 50 p.m. in the scale of 
Rs. 35—1—50. He was again re-promoted in 1951 as Switch Board 
Attendant. Though in the first instance, he was allowed the pay 
last drawn by him, namely, Rs. 69, later an objection was raised by 
the accounts authorities that because industrial employees are not 
governed by the C.S.Rs, the person concerned could not get the 
benefit of the last pay drawn as Switch Board Attendant on his 
re-appointment to that post and his pay was fixed at Rs. 40 the 
minimum of the scale of pay applicable to that post (Rs. 40—75). 
The Unions mentioned that there are several other cases of this 
kind where accounts authorities have asked for re-fixation of pay 
and for recoveries on account of pay already drawn in excess. 

2. In this connection, it has been pointed out to us that there 
exist orders (Ministry of Defence O.M. No. 13310/309/D-ll, dated the 
11th of December 1948) according to which a person belonging to the 
extra temporary establishment on promotion to a post on a different 
time scale, should have his pay fixed in the higher grade at a stage 
next above his pay in the lower post. These orders recognise that 
on promotion, a person cannot draw pay lower than his pay in the 
previous post even though in the extra temporary establishment 
(and now in the industrial establishment) and that in such matters 
the principles of the rules in the C.S.Rs are to be applied univer¬ 
sally. It would seem from this that Government have already 
recognised to some extent the propriety of applying the principles 
of the Civil Service Regulations, though they may not be directly 
applicable, to the industrial workers. In any case we feel that it 
cannot be the intention of Government that an industrial employee 
should lose the benefit of either the last pay drawn in the same 
or similar posts on previous occasions or the benefit of the pay in 
the lower post in which he would have continued but for his pro¬ 
motion. It is recommended that Government may issue suitable 
instructions stating that in the matter of fixation of pay, the rules 
applicable to the non-industrial employees should generally apply 
to the industrial employees also, now that the latter have been 
brought on to monthly scales of pay. 
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79. All-India Service Liability Allowance. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The non-gazetted staff in the Defence Accounts Department 
(including Class IV servants) have been sanctioned an allowance at 
varying rates in view of their liability for all-India service. The 
Accountants and the Upper Division Clerks of the Defence Audit 
Department have also been sanctioned a similar allowance for the 
same reason. The Clerical Association has represented that such 
an allowance should be sanctioned to the clerical staff in the rest 
of the Defence Organisation who have liability for service any¬ 
where in India. An allowance of a similar nature was sanctioned 
during the war to clerks on the unified scales of pay in the Defence 
establishments, but it ceased on the introduction of the new scales 
of pay based on the Pay Commission’s recommendations. 

2. In this connection the Pay Commission observed as follows 
(page 339 of their report):— 

“We do not feel that there is any justification for any special 
addition to pay for the mere liability to all-India ser¬ 
vice inasmuch as the proposed basic scales would be 
uniform throughout India. In so far as the Field 
Service liability is concerned, we consider that it would 
be sufficient if civilian personnel are, during the period" 
of field service, compensated suitably in the same 
manner as enrolled personnel are for the incidence of 
such service.” 

A slight departure from the basic principle enunciated above was, 
however, made by the Commission itself in the case of the Divi¬ 
sional Accountants of the Office of the A.G.C.R. and the P. & T. 
Department for whom the Commission recommended a special pay 
of Rs. 25 in addition to the normal scale prescribed for the Divi¬ 
sional Accountants on the ground of their liability to transfer 
throughout India. 

3. The Commission has made certain observations in different 
places in its report indicating that the employees should not ordi¬ 
narily be transferred from one area to another unless absolutely 
essential and that such transfers should generally be limited to 
higher grade officers. The question whether any particular cate¬ 
gory should be transferred or not from one area to another is for 
the administration to decide in the light of the requirements. I find 
no support in the Pay Commission’s recommendations, however, 
(except the case of the Divisional Accountants of the Office of the 
A.G.C.R. and the P. & T. Department) that the pay should be 
enhanced on the ground of liability to all-India service. However, 
if any category is, in fact, transferable anywhere in India in the 
same manner as the staff in the Defence Accounts and Defence 
Audit Departments, it is difficult to hold that an allowance is 
justified in the case of the latter but not in the case of the former. 
I consider that this anomaly should be rectified as early as possible. 
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Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 


The Pay Commission have stated at page 339 of their Report 
that they “do not feel that there is any justification for any spe¬ 
cial addition to pay for the mere liability to all-India service inas¬ 
much as the proposed basic scales would be uniform throughout 
India”. In view of this clear statement on an important point of 
detail, it is not understood how they agreed to a special pay of 
Rs. 25 for certain categories of accountants as a compensation for 
the liability to transfer throughout India (page 147 of their 
Report). In any case Government must choose between the two 
recommendations and adopt the same policy for all staff who are 
subject to all-India service liability. So long as it is considered 
proper to grant an allowance to the staff in the Defence Accounts 
and Defence Audit Departments, a similar allowance should, I feel, 
be given to all other staff in Defence establishments who are sub¬ 
ject to the same liability. The question of an allowance would 
arise only if the liability were imposed. In this connection I would 
invite attention to the Pay Commission’s Recommendation at page 
340 of their Report “that liability to serve in all parts of the country 
should ordinarily be limited to the higher grade appointments 
only”. Again at page 24 they have stated that “it has been rightly 
insisted on that public employees in the lower levels of pay should 
as far as possible not be transferred out of their Provinces”. 
Observance of this principle, if found feasible, would eliminate the 
bulk of the lower categories from the list liable to all-India service. 
I suggest that an attempt be made to put this principle into practice. 



80. (1) Time-barred arrears on account of revised scales of pay 

PAYABLE TO PERSONS RETRENCHED DURING THE YEAR 1947. 

(2) Payment of arrears to those retrenched and re-employed 
ON OR BEFORE THE 1ST JANUARY 1948. 

Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The Civilians in Defence Services (Revision of Pay) Rules, promul¬ 
gated on the 31st December 1947, contain a provision that employees 
may elect the revised scales of pay with effect from either the 1st 
January 1947 or the 1st January 1948. The question arose whether the 
benefit of the retrospective application of the revised scales from 
the 1st January 1947 should be extended to those who were dis¬ 
charged from service in the course of the year 1947. Government 
finally passed orders in their O.M. No. 4083/331/D-ll, dated the 
4th May 1948, allowing payment of arrears of pay and dearness 
allowance based on the revised scales of pay to those whose services 
were terminated between the 1st January 1947 and the 1st January 
1948 on account of retirement, death or. discharge on termination 
of sanctioned posts, -subject to two conditions, viz., 

(i) that payment of arrears would be permissible only if the 

person concerned (or in the case of a claim pertaining 
to a person who has died, his legal heir) applied for 
it in writing within six months from the date of issue 
of the orders; and 

(ii) that persons who were in service on the 1st January 

1948 would not be allowed the concession in respect of 
any broken period of service prior to that date. 

2. The Federations have represented that the orders passed were 
not publicized, that they were not communicated to the persons 
who were entitled to claim arrears, and that a number of dis¬ 
charged persons, having gone to distant places and lost touch with 
their old establishments, were unable, for no fault of theirs, to 
prefer claims. They, therefore, request that a fresh opportunity 
Should be given to all such persons to put in their claims and that 
on this occasion no time-limit sould be fixed. The complaint of 
the Federations that the orders did not receive adequate publicity 
and that they were not communicated to the individuals concerned 
seems to be correct. Some time necessarily elapses between the 
passing of orders by Government and the notification of those 
orders in the individual establishments. The remainder of the six 
months’ period is, in my opinion, not sufficient to enable a dis¬ 
charged employee who has probably left the place and gone far 
away in search of jobs to make a claim unless, of course, he is 
informed of it through a notice. As this was not done, I feel that 
discharged workers did not get a reasonable opportunity of pre¬ 
ferring claims. I would, therefore, suggest that a fresh opportunity 
should be given to all such persons to put in claims and that on this 
occasion adequate publicity might be given' to the orders. As the 
offer cannot be kept open indefinitely, a time-limit of one year may 
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be fixed from the date of communication of the orders to the 
Federations. 

3. Paragraph 3(b) of the orders dated the 4th May 1948 reads as 
follows:— 

“Persons who were in service on the 1st January 1948 cannot 
be allowed the concessions sanctioned in paragraph 1 
in respect of any broken period of service prior to that 
date”. 

This has been interpreted to mean that while persons who were 
discharged in the course of the year 1947 and re-employed before 
the 1st January 1948 would not be allowed arrears of pay between 
the 1st January 1947 and the date of discharge, those re-employed 
after the 1st January 1948 would be entitled to that benefit. The 
Federations have questioned the reasonableness of this decision by 
pointing out that a senior person who was taken back in service 
before the 1st January 1948 is deprived of the benefit while a junior 
appointed after the 1st January 1948 becomes entitled to it. En¬ 
quiries regarding the reason for this distinction have not elicited 
any useful information. Our attention has, however, been drawn to 
a note of the Finance Ministry which reads as follows:— 

“Persons who were in service on 1st January 1948 can avail of 
the benefit of fixation of pay under the Revision of 
Pay Rules, 1947 and this benefit is to be allowed only 
with effect from one date. Thus persons who had been 
discharged after 1st January 1947 but had been re¬ 
employed by 1st January 1948 can elect the prescribed 
scales only from the date of entry into continuous 
service or 1st January 1948. Such persons cannot, 
therefore, claim re-fixation of pay in respect of broken 
periods of service and consequently no arrears are 
payable in respect of those broken periods”. 

The argument seems to be that such persons, having been given 
the option of election either from the date of entry into continuous 
service or from 1st January 1948, cannot be given the benefit of the 
arrears inasmuch as that would mean an additional right of option 
from 1st January 1947. I am afraid this trend of argument does 
not seem to be convincing. If one were to go strictly by rules, one 
could argue that persons who were discharged in the course of 1947 
were not entitled to any arrears inasmuch as they were not in 
service at the time of the promulagtion of the Revision of Pay 
Rules and the question of option did not at all arise in their case. 
If, therefore, arrears of pay and allowances have been allowed, that 
must have been done as a matter of concession, that is as an ex- 
gratia payment, without reference to the right of the individuals 
to come on to the revised pay scales with effect from any pres¬ 
cribed date. That being so, payment of arrears to those who were 
re-employed before the 1st January 1948 would not, in my opinion, 
amount to conceding a second date of option. The re-employment 
of such persons is as good as fresh employment, though-it is true 
that broken periods of prior service are taken into account for the 
purpose of calculation of completed years of service. The rights of 
persons who, by virtue of their seniority, were allowed re-employ¬ 
ment before the 1st January 1948 should not in any vay be less 
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than those of persons who were discharged without any subsequent 
re-employment; nor should persons appointed before the 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1948 be treated less generously than their juniors who were 
re-appointed after the 1st January 1948.' In view of these cir¬ 
cumstances, I feel that discharged employees who were re-employed 
before the 1st January 1948 should also be allowed the benefit of 
the concession. 


Mr. Ghosh’s views. ‘ 

I feel that the question of payment of arrears is outside the terms 
of reference and therefore it is inappropriate for the Committee to 
express any views on it. Similar cases may have occurred in other 
Departments also. 



81. Pay of Displaced Personnel. 

Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The Federations have made two demands, viz., 

(1) that all displaced E.T.E. personnel appointed in Defence 

establishments should be given the . right of election 
of the prescribed scales from the 1st January 1947; and 

(2) that increments should be allowed on being brought over 

to the revised scales to all displaced personnel whether 
they joined establishments in India before or after the 
1st January 1948. 

2. As regards the first request, displaced persons belonging to 
E.T.E., unlike the members of regular establishments, were not 
allowed the right of option for service in India. They were treated 
like Provincial Government servants. No doubt they were allowed, 
on appointment in India, the pay last drawn in Pakistan or, if that 
was not a stage in the scale, pay at the next lower stage with a 
personal pay equal to the difference. There was thus no loss of 
actual pay, but even so they were not allowed the same rights as 
those entitled to an option. The request for being allowed the right 
of election of the prescribed scales from the 1st January 1947 can¬ 
not, therefore, be supported. 

3. Displaced persons who managed to secure employment in 
India before the 1st January 1948, being in position on the relevant 
date, were allowed the right of election of the revised scales from 
the 1st January 1948 or the actual date of employment in India. 
The consequence of this was that they got at least the benefit of 
clause (c) of Rule 8(1) of the Revision of Pay Rules and were 
placed on the prescribed scale at the stage next above their present 
pay. Thus invariably they got at least one increment by the opera¬ 
tion of this rule. No such benefit accrued to persons who joined the 
establishments in India after the 1st January 1948 as, in their case, 
the question of electing the revised scales of pay from the 1st 
January 1948 did not arise. They were brought on to the new 
scales under the normal rules, i.e., without the benefit of the next 
higher stage. The request is that persons who, through the exigen¬ 
cies of the times, happened to secure employment after the 1st 
January 1948 should not be placed in a worse position than their 
colleagues who, through good fortune, happened to secure employ¬ 
ment before that date. 

4. I feel that though this is strictly not a case of anomaly in 
the implementation of the pay scales, the circumstances are such 
as would warrant redress. In 1947 the times were exceptional; 
many persons were unable to get away from Pakistan in time and 
those who managed to come to India did not know where to go 
or what to do. In view of all these circumstances, it is through no 
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merit or fault of displaced personnel that some secured employment 
before the 1st January 1948 and others after that date. It would 
be a slight mitigation of the hardship caused to such persons if all 
were treated alike and those who joined after the 1st January 1948 
given the benefit which would have accrued to them had they joined 
before that date. 


Mr. Ghosh’s views. 

Whether, in view of the circumstances obtaining at the time of 
partition and thereafter, displaced persons, who were either late in 
coming out of Pakistan or even if they came to India before 1st 
January 1948 were actually absorbed after that date, should be 
treated in the same manner as those who were luckier and came 
to India and were absorbed earlier, is a general question of policy 
which it is not for this Committee to consider. The representation 
should be examined by the Ministry of Defence. 



82. Continuity of service on transfer from E.T.E. to regular 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

It has been represented that in the past persons have been 
transferred from E.T.E. to temporary establishment and the vice 
versa and that ip such cases the service should be regarded as conti¬ 
nuous. We are informed that Government orders have been issued 
recognising continuity of service in such cases for the purpose of fixa¬ 
tion of pay. 



83. Classification of employees as industrial and non-industrial. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

On the abolition of the E.T.E. in August 1949, it became neces¬ 
sary to indicate, which categories should, in future, be treated, in all 
respects, as men on the regular establishment, such as clerks, and 
those who should have to be treated as workmen and generally 
governed by the rules applicable to industrial workers. The neces¬ 
sary orders were not, however, issued in respect of Factory em¬ 
ployees until recently. Of the categories now classified as industrial 
the Federations want that Switch-board Attendants, Laboratory 
Attendants and Viewers should be classified as non-industrial. 

2. I do not think that Switch-board Attendants should be classi¬ 
fied as non-industrial. They are tradesmen and classified as indus¬ 
trial everywhere. As regards Laboratory Attendants they should, 
if possible, be treated alike in the Inspectorates and Factories. I 
suggest that the D.T.D. and D.G.O.F. should jointly examine this 
matter. 

3. The problem of Viewers is a special one. Although this cate¬ 
gory exists both in the Inspectorates under the D.T.D. and also in the 
Factories, the matter was not evidently considered jointly by the 
two Directors with the result that an anomaly was created by T.D.E. 
Viewers being declared as non-industrial, while Viewers in Facto¬ 
ries continued to be treated as industrial. If the matter is consi¬ 
dered objectively with reference to the nature of work of Viewers, 
one must classify all of them as industrial. It is understood that 
the matter has recently been considered by the two Directors and 
they have agreed that uniformity of treatment of this category in 
the Inspectorates and in the Factories is desirable. Their tentative 
proposal is understood to be to declare the Viewers generally as 
industrial except Grade ‘A’ Viewers in the T.D.E. who will be redesig¬ 
nated as Examiners and treated as non-industrial. It is further 
proposed that those of Grade ‘A’ Viewers in the Ordnance Factories 
who are performing duties similar to those of Examiners will be 
reclassified as Examiners and treated as non-industiral. This may 
be a practical solution of the difficulties. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

I agree with the suggestion to classify laboratory attendants as 
‘non-industrial’ and switch-board attendants as ‘industrial’, 

2. As regards viewers, the Director-General of Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories proposes to keep all the four grades of viewers as industrial 
after promoting many of the existing viewers grade A on 
Rs. 105—5—130 as examiners grade A on Rs. 100—5—125—6—155 
in the non-industrial establishment. He says that a number of 
posts of viewers grade A equal to the number of the newly-appointed 
examiners grade A will be surrepdered. The reason for the con¬ 
version of the posts of viewers grade A to those of examiners grade 
A is not clear. In any case, as far as the nature of the work is 
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concerned, there is hardly any distinction between the work of 
viewers grade A and that of examiners grade A, except as the 
Director-General has pointed out, in the degree of skill involved. 
There is also not much difference between the scales of pay of 
the two categories. If, therefore, viewers are kept as ‘industrial’, 
naturally they will have a grievance that the men at the top have 
been converted into the non-industrial category by a mere change 
in the designation. The argument that examiners have already been 
Classified as non-industrial is not likely to satisfy viewers. In any 
case, the present attempt to transfer the bulk of A grade viewers 
into examiners is liable to be misconstrued by the lower-grade 
viewers. 

3. Above all there must be consistency in classification. The top 
men cannot be classified as non-industrial while the rest are classi¬ 
fied as industrial. Similarly, the same category should not be 
classified as industrial in one establishment and as non-industrial 
in another. So long as these are observed, I would leave the 
classification to be done jointly by the Directors of the two estab¬ 
lishments, namely, Factories and Technical Development. 



84. Fixation of pay in the prescribed scales based on pay in lower 

GRADES TO WHICH PERSONNEL WERE REVERTED SUBSEQUENT TO 1ST 

January 1947. 

It was represented that in the E.M.E. Workshops, Poona, the 
pay of tradesmen were temporarily reduced for some time in May 
1947 because of reduction in Budget grants and that otherwise 
the reduction was not due to any other reasons such as reduction 
in work load, for, in such a case the reduction should have been in 
the strength and not in the pay. The pay of such workmen in the 
revised scale was initially fixed on the basis of the unreduced pay 
drawn on 1st January 1947, the date of election of the revised scales. 
Later on, however, their pay was refixed in the prescribed scale on 
the basis of the reduced pay as a result of the temporary cut. 

2. The D.M.E. has, however, stated that it became necessary as 
a matter of policy to revise the percentage of posts in each grade 
of a trade as a result of which some persons in higher grades had 
to be reverted to lower grades involving reduction in wages. The 
proportion of posts in the three grades previously was 65 (Grade I): 
20 (Grade II): 15 (Grade III). The number of posts in the highest 
grades was very large, and accordingly the proportion was revised 
to 16 : 34 : 50. The employees would, therefore, have continued 
to draw pay on the basis of such reduction even if the revised 
scales on the basis of the Pay Commission’s recommendations had 
not been introduced. The pay, therefore, has been correctly fixed 
on the basis of rates of pay they would have continued to draw 
but for the introduction of the revised scales. 

3. In the circumstances stated by the D.M.E., we do not regard 
that the pays of the persons have been incorrectly fixed. 
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85. Method of converting the daily rate of pay into monthly rate 

of pay for the purpose of fixing the starting pay in the revised 

SCALES. 

Most of the industrial employees were on daily rates of pay 
prior to the introduction of the monthly scales on the basis of the 
Pay Commission’s recommendations. When employed under the 
daily rated system they were not eligible for any pay on Sundays 
and closed holidays so that in a month they received pay for about 

25 to 26 days. For the purpose of determining their starting pay 
in the monthly scales their ‘present pay’ in a month had to be 
determined. This was fixed at 26 times their daily rate. 

2. The grievance of the Federation is that though they were 
paid on daily rates of pay they were also often called upon to work 
on holidays and receive pay and, therefore, their monthly pay 
should have been calculated at 30 times their daily rate instead of 

26 times as has been done. 

3. We do not appreciate the argument since even now if the 
employees are called upon to work on Sundays and holidays they 
get overtime pay or compensatory holiday in lieu and, therefore, the 
pay the daily rated persons got for holidays should not be taken 
into consideration. We understand that the principle adopted in 
determining the monthly pay of daily rated workers in other Minis¬ 
tries is also similar to that followed in the case of personnel of 
the Defence establishments, and, therefore, no anomaly has been 
established. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONVEYANCE ALLOWANCE 
Term of Reference—III 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The term of reference (No. Ill) is as follows: — 

“In the light of the Pay Commission’s recommendations on the 
subject, to examine whether the conditions in any 
Defence installation are so special as to justify the grant 
of a conveyance allowance to any class of personnel 
employed therein.” 

Before the last, war, there was no system of conveyance allowance 
for journeys between residence and office but, during the war, cer¬ 
tain special orders were issued for the grant of conveyance allowance 
for such journeys. On the basis of the Pay Commission’s recommen¬ 
dations, these conveyance allowances were withdrawn when the new 
pay scales were given effect to. In connection with the question of 
conveyance allowance, the Pay Commission observed as follows: — 

“Conveyance allowance is ordinarily an allowance granted on 
monthly rates for the maintenance of a horse, motor car, 
motor cycle, etc., or other conveyance when a person is 
expected to travel extensively within cfr within a short 
distance from his headquarters, under conditions which 
do not render him eligible for the daily allowance under 
the T.A. rules. The allowance is granted only when a 
person has got to do substantial touring duty. It is in 
no case allowed for journeys between his home and his 
office. We understand that during the war subordinate 
staff in certain stations were given a conveyance allow¬ 
ance to meet the cost of transport charges between their 
homes and their offices where they had to live far away 
from their offices. On the basis of this concession, a 
general demand has been made before us for an exten¬ 
sion of this concessic/n to all categories of staff and gene¬ 
rally to all stations where residential areas are distant 
from the office areas. Since we have recommended subs¬ 
tantial increases in pay, we are unable to recommend the 
grant of a conveyance allowance as a regular addition 
to pay to enable staff to meet expenditure on transport 
from their homes to their offices. A liberal grant of 
interest-free loans for the purchase of cycles may meet the 
situation.” 

2. Before proceeding further, it is necessary to examine the obser¬ 
vations of the Pay Commission. The Commission first draws atten¬ 
tion to the basic principle that conveyance allowance was ordinarily 
meant fdr substantial touring on duty near the headquarters, and 
that it was never the intention to grant a conveyance allowance for 
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journeys between residence and office. The Commission was con¬ 
fronted with the position that in spite of this basic and well recognis¬ 
ed principle, the Government had, in the exigencies of the war, sanc¬ 
tioned conveyance allowance in certain cases fdr journeys between 
residence and office. They were faced with a general demand for the 
extension of these orders to all similar categories of employees. The 
Commission naturally found it difficult to refute the argument that 
there were other employees who were not covered by the existing 
orders of Government, who had to travel similarly iong distances 
from their residence to their office and, if an allowance was justified 
in certain cases, it was equally justified for others similarly situated. 
They had two alternatives: (1) to extend the system of conveyance 
allowance to all departments and all categories of employees (subject 
to the usual limitations of pay and amount) and (2) to withdraw the 
allowance from all. It is the second alternative which the Commis¬ 
sion preferred. They observed that they had recommended a sub- 
tantial increase in pay and they could not recommend the grant of a 
conveyance allowance in addition to enable the staff to meet expen¬ 
diture on transport from their residence to their office. If the Com¬ 
mission felt that a conveyance allowance could be specially justified 
for a particular class of employees or for a few particular stations, 
they would have presumably done so. Evidently they felt that either 
all similarly situated should be granted a conveyance allowance or 
none at all. 

3. In my view, therefore, there is no doubt that the Pay Commis¬ 
sion was opposed to the grant of a conveyance allowance to ?ny 
employee. The reason for referring this matter to the Committee in 
spite of the clear view expressed on the subject by the Pay Commis¬ 
sion evidently is that the Government desire that since there :s a 
demand for it from the Defence employees, it should be examined 
once again whether it is, in fact, possible to distinguish the Defence 
employees or any group of them from the rest of the Government 
servants in this matter. The obvious implication of this is that the 
Government would be prepared to consider the grant of a conveyance 
allowance, if a distinction can. in fact, be made. 

4. It has been argued that the Pay Commission only turned down 
a general demand for payment of conveyance allowance to all cate¬ 
gories and at all stations and that their observations do not justify 
the conclusion that they were opposed to the grant of conveyance 
allowance to employees in any particular department or to employees 
at any station. According to this view the Commission was concern¬ 
ed with the generality of conditions and they were opposed to the 
grant Of conveyance allowance as a regular addition to pay to all 
and sundry. These arguments overlook the reasons which the Com¬ 
mission gave for turning down the general demand. Ks'They stated, 
the sanction of conveyance allowance to certain employees or at 
certain stations had led to a general demand and if conveyance allow¬ 
ance is re-intro‘duced in the same manner, it will inevitably lead to 
a general demand again. It was because of this consideration that 
Pay Commission had to advise against the grant of a conveyance 
allowance. Moreover, if the Commission felt that conveyance allow¬ 
ance should be granted in certain circumstances or in certain 
departments, I have no doubt that they would have mentioned 
it. Judging by the detailed recommendations made by the Commis¬ 
sion regarding compensatory allowances etc. which vary from station 
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to station, it would be correct to hold the view that if they consider¬ 
ed conveyance allowance justified in some cases, they would have 
taken the trouble of examining those cases and making specific re¬ 
commendations. 

5. It has been further argued that the Pay Commission assumed 
that employees ordinarily lived within a comfortable cycling' distance 
of their place of work because they recommended the grant of in¬ 
terest-free loans for the purchase of cycles. It is such a well-known 
fact that employees have to 1 travel to offices in many places in this 
country from long distances, often by suburban trains, buses, etc., 
that I cannot believe that the Pay Commission could have been igno¬ 
rant of this. It would be incorrect also to think that the Pay Com¬ 
mission did not contemplate that employees would have to spend 
anything out of their pay regularly towards transport charges. 
The reference to the increase in pay as an argument for 
not recommending the grant of conveyance allowance itself shows 
that the Commission considered that if any expenditure had to be 
incurred on account of transport charges, it wcfuld be possible for 
the employees to do so out of their pay. 

6. The arguments mentioned in the preceding two paragraphs 
which I have been unable to accept have been put forward in onler 
to establish that the Committee need not compare the conditions in 
the Defence establishments with those in the civil establishments and 
that the Committee need not take into account the repercussions of 
their proposals on the employees in civil departments. According to 
this approach, it is enough to examine whether a conveyance allow¬ 
ance is justified in the Defence establishments basing this examination 
on the assumption that the Pay Commission thought that employees in 
general would not be required to incur any expenditure on transport 
regularly. I do not consider that the Pay Commission made any 
assumption regarding conditions in which the employees live and 
work, which are not in accordance with facts, nor do I consider that 
their observations relate to some hypothetical standard conditions. I 
find no support in the Pay Commission’s report for the view that the 
employees were not expected to meet any expenditure out of their 
pay for journeys between residence and office. In my view, the 
demand for the grant of conveyance allowance to Defence employees 
or any portion of them can be accepted only if any valid reasons for 
distinguishing their case from that of employees of other depart¬ 
ments can be found. The term of reference, as I interpret it, requires 
the Committee to examine the matter in this way. 

7. The special reasons advanced by the federations in support of 
the demand for the grant of conveyance allowance are as follows: — 

(i) Defence installations are often situated at out of the way 

places and the employees have necessarily to travel long 
distances from their homes in order to go to their place 

of work; . x , . 

(ii) even where Defence installations are located in or near 

towns adequate residential accommodation is not pro¬ 
vided,’ with the result that the employees have to live 
far off from their place of work; 

(iii) the working hours in Defence installations are often in¬ 

convenient which compel them to use transport when 
otherwise they would have walked the distance; and 
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(iv) the cost of transport has in recent times increased. 

8. There is no doubt that some of the Defence installations are 
located at rather out of the way places and far off from municipal 
limits, which is rarely the case with other Government offices and 
installations. While one might consider these particular establish¬ 
ments for special treatment, it is difficult to see how the mere exis¬ 
tence of certain installations at out of the way places can justify the 
treatment Of all Defence installations generally as falling in a special 
category. The other arguments advanced do not appear to be any¬ 
thing particular to Defence installations as such. For example, in 
the matter of residential accommodation for workers, I doubt very 
much if more than a fraction of the employees of Other departments 
are provided with residential accommodation near their place of 
work. In any case, there must be a large number of men living at 
considerable distance from their place of work in practically all sta¬ 
tions where Government offices or establishments are located. For 
example, in cities like Calcutta and Bombay the residential areas, 
particularly those from which lower paid staff come, are generally far 
off from the area or areas where Government offices are located. A 
considerable proportion of the men come from suburbs either by buses 
and trams or by trains. It may be an advantage sometimes to live 
in suburbs and far off villages, where living is cheaper. So far as 
the hours of work are concerned, I do not think there is very much 
in the contention that the workers of the Defence installations have 
to observe special hours and are as a result put to extra expenditure. 
Similar hours of work obtain in other industrial establishments and, 
in any case, the demand is not for the grant of a conveyance allow¬ 
ance to those who actually come at odd hours, but for all employees 
in general. So far as the increasing cost of transport is concerned, 
that affects equally all whether they are in the Defence Organisation 
or elsewhere. 

9. There is nothing to indicate that the Defence employees, as 
such, have to incur much greater expenditure on transport" than 
other employees of Government. Although information regarding 
the number of workers living at varying distances from the installa¬ 
tions is available, it gives no indication of the amount spent by indi¬ 
viduals. Possibly, a large proportion of the men who live at consi¬ 
derable distance from their places of work use cycles~and the expen¬ 
diture which they incur on the maintenance of a cycle cannot be said 
to be more than what they could be reasonably expected to bear out 
of their pay. There is, of course, the view that the workers should 
not be required to spend anything at all. There is also the view that 
if an employee has to come from a long distance, he gets tired and 
he suffers physically and, therefore, there is justification for paying 
some extra allowance to give him a psychological satisfaction. I find 
it difficult to accept either of these views, which, in any case, find 
no support from the Pay Commission’s attitude in the matter. 

10. While there may be no dependable information to indicate 
how much a worker actually spends on conveyance, purely for jour¬ 
neys between residence and office, it is obvious that at least those 
who have to go to their place of work by trains, for example, those 
who have to go from Poona to the depots at Dehu Road, or those who 
go from Madras to Avadi, or from Bangalore to Whitefield, and so 
on, have to incur the monthly train fare, which is fairly substantial. 
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None of the federations, however, considers that such employees can 
be disinguished from employees in other establishments who, fc/r one 
reason or another, live a long distance away from their place of 
work. In other words, the demand is a general demand for the grant 
of conveyance allowance on a certain scale and upto a certain pay 
limit to all employees wherever they work provided their residence 
is beyond a prescribed distance from their place of work. The Fede¬ 
rations do not evidently see any force in the argument that while 
for men going from Poona to Dehu Road and so on there is no other 
alternative but to go by a train which involves a substantial expen¬ 
diture on train fare, employees of other establishments generally 
travel either on cycle or by an ordinary city bus where the amount 
spent is much less. If in the case of the establishments in or near 
cities some employes live in the suburbs, there is a compensation, in 
that the cost of living is generally less in the suburbs than in the 
cities. I doubt very much if in the private industry there is any 
system of payment of conveyance allowance to workers if they have 
to come from a distance. In the light of this, if for nothing else, it 
should have been recognised, in my view, that a demand for the 
general grant of a conveyance allowance to all Defence employees, 
is not reasonable. However, the position is that the federations do 
not consider that it is practicable to distinguish between installations 
located at out of the way places and other installations. 

11. The term of reference to the Committee being “whether, in the 
light of the Pay Commission’s recommendations, it can be stated that 
conditions in any Defence installation are so special as to justify 
the grant of a conveyance allowance to any class of employees”, the 
only answer that I can give is that I have not been able to discover 
any conditions in the Defence installations generally which are so 
special as to justify the grant of conveyance allowance to the em¬ 
ployees of all installations under the Defence Ministry (subject of 
course to the usual limitation of pay range and amount etc.). From 
the arguments of the Federations it seems that they do not consider 
that it is practicable to distinguish between the employees in certain 
Defence installations located at out of the way places and the em¬ 
ployees in other installations, offices, etc., under the Defence Minis¬ 
try. In my view, the latter must be treated like the employees of 
other departments. I have not been able to discover any convincing 
reason which could be advanced to establish that the employees 
under the Defence Ministry, simply because they are employed under 
the Defence Ministry, are placed in greater difficulties as compared to 
the employees of other departments even though their offices are lo¬ 
cated side by side. If it is not possible to distinguish the employees in 
installations at out of the way places from the employees in other in¬ 
stallations simply because they are all under the Defence Ministry, it 
is still more difficult to distinguish between the latter and the emplo¬ 
yees of other departments because after all they are all under the 
same Government and there are no distinguishing features. It would 
be wrong for us to consider the problem only with reference to the 
Defence employees without considering the inevitable repercussions 
on other employees. How could it be argued that a clerk working 
in the office of the Director General, Ordnance Factories, simply be¬ 
cause he works in the office of the Director General, Ordnance Fac- 
toris, is placed at a disadvantage as compared to a clerk, say, in the 
Incometax Office which may be located in the same area? 
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12. Since the Federations are not prepared to accept that the 
employees in installations at out of the way places like Avadi, Dehu, 
etc., can be distinguished for the grant of a conveyance allowance, 
it seems that if a concession is granted to them, it would only add 
strength to the general demand for the grant of a conveyance allow¬ 
ance to all employees elsewhere who live at more than a prescribed 
distance from the place of work. In the circumstances, the appro¬ 
priate course is to consider it as a general demand. It is not for this 
Committee, however, to deal with such a general demand which was 
considered and rejected by the Pay Commission. 

13. Since I have not been able to accept the demand of the fede¬ 
rations, it is hardly necessary to offer any views on the amount of 
the allowance and the pay range up to which it should be admissible, 
if it is sanctioned. I would only mention that answers to both these 
questions depend on the answer to the fundamental point, namely, 
what is the amount which an employee can be expected to find from 
his pay for transport between residence and place of work? If the 
actual cost of conveyance is less than that figure, obviously no allow¬ 
ance would be justified. On this principle, I would be inclined to 
rule out the grant of conveyance allowance in any case to employees 
who can and do travel on cycle or by city buses and trams or where 
the train fare is of the same order as such bus or tram fare. Only 
where men have to travel long distances by train or other public 
conveyance and the fare is considerably more, could there be a case 
for assistance. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

Item (iii) of the terms of reference reads as follows: — 

“In the light of the Pay Commission’s recommendations on the 
subject, to examine whether conditions in any Defence 
installation are so special as to justify the grant of a con¬ 
veyance allowance to any class of personnel employed 
therein”. 

2. The case of the Federations .—The case of the Federations is 
that though the Pay Commission deprecated any general demand 
from Government employees for a conveyance allowance for jour¬ 
neys between their residences and places of work, they did not rule 
out the possibility of the grant of a conveyance allowance in cases, 
such as those of the civilian employees of Defence installations, where 
there was special justification. The special circumstances urged by 
the Federations in support of their demand are as follows: — 

(1) Defence installations are generally situated beyond city 

limits and often at considerable distances from the resi¬ 
dences of workers, thereby necessitating long journeys 
between the residence and the place of work. 

(2) Even where Defence installations are situated within muni¬ 

cipal limits, the difficulties in regard to housing, espe¬ 
cially after the influx of refugees, have forced large 
numbers of workers to live in distant places. 
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(3) Workers are required to spend large sums on transport 

which they can ill-afford in view of their low wages. 

(4) The cost of transport has gone up in recent times. 

(5) The working hours in Defence installations are often in¬ 

convenient and add discomfort to expenditure. 

The Calcutta Federation has suggested that a conveyance allow¬ 
ance should be given to all employees drawing not more than Rs. 300 
per month at the rate of one anna per mile beyond a distance of two 
miles, subject to a maximum of Rs. 15 per month, without regard to 
the nature of the conveyance used. The Poona Federation has asked 
for a conveyance allowance for all employees drawing not more than 
Rs. 500 per month at the following rates: — 

(1) To those living at a distance between 2£ and 5 miles from 

the place of work—Rs. 7 p.m. 

(2) To those living at a distance between 5 and 10 miles from 

the place of work—Rs. 10 p.m. 

(3) To those living at a distance of over 10 miles—Rs. 15 p.m. 

The U. and M.P. Federation has recommended payment of a con¬ 
veyance allowance to employees residing beyond a radius of 5 miles 
at the rate of Rs. 15 per month. 

3. The case of the management .—The attitude of the Director- 
General, Ordnance Factories, towards the demand is that payment 
of conveyance allowance is not contemplated by the Pay Commission 
and is, therefore, not justified. He has mentioned in his rejoinder 
to the Calcutta Federations’s statement that the Pay Commission 
“have concluded unequivocally that since they have recommended 
substantial increases in pay, they are unable to recommended the grant 
of conveyance allowance as a regular addition to pay”. He adds that 
“in these circumstances and the present financial difficulties, conve¬ 
yance allowance may not be regarded as a practicable proposition or 
even warrantable in the opinion of Government for the reasons stat¬ 
ed”. If, however, an allowance is sanctioned, he would suggest pay¬ 
ment at the rate of cfne anna per mile subject to a maximum of Rs. 10 
per month as sanctioned during war time under A.I. (1)508/1944. The 
Director of Ordnance Services has stated that no quarters are avail¬ 
able for civilians on the premises of depots or in their vicinity and 
that “this means that a section of the employees have to perform 
a journey of some considerable distance from their residence to 
depot”. Nevertheless he has stated that “as the scales under the re¬ 
vision of pay rules take into account the fact that every Government 
servant has to perform a journey from his residence to the place of 
duty, he could not recommend the sanction of conveyance allowance 
for such journeys”. The Director of Technical Development has re¬ 
commended payment of a conveyance allowance of Rs. 5 per month 
to employees residing beyond 2 miles but within 5 miles of the place 
of work and of Rs. 10 per month to those residing beyond 5 miles. 
The Officer Commanding, Indian Naval Dockyard, Bombay, has ex¬ 
plained how dockyard workers living at Pawai are required to walk 
a distance of 1£ miles to 2 miles to the nearest railway station, then 
to do a 45 minutes’ journey by rail, and finally to* walk for 15 minutes 
from the Victoria Terminus to the Indian Naval Dockyard. In his 
opinion, workers have to start from their homes an hour and a half 
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before the scheduled time in the morning and return home only an 
hour and a half after release in the evening. He says that “these 
circumstances provide ample justification for sanctioning the con¬ 
veyance allowance to the workers in the colony atleast as a tempo¬ 
rary measure”. 

4. The opinions of the Advisers. —The Advisers of the Committee 
ananimously support the demand of the Federations for the grant 
of a conveyance allowance. The out-of-the way location of many 
Defence installations ani the non-availability of residential accom¬ 
modation within a reasonable distance of the installations are, in 
their opinion, the special features distinguishing civilians in the De¬ 
fence services from civilians in other departments. While one Advi¬ 
ser has suggested a pay-limit of Rs. 500 for payment o'f conveyance 
allowance, another would not object to lowering the limit to Rs. 300. 
While the former would agree not to press for an allowance in the 
case of employees working in installations within municipal (not 
cantonment) limits, the latter would insist on payment of a convey¬ 
ance allowance to all employees, irrespective of whether the installa¬ 
tion is situated within or without municipal limits so long as the dis¬ 
tance between the residence and the place of work exceeds the pres¬ 
cribed limits. 

5. Pay Commission’s principles. —The question of the conveyance 
allowance has to be examined “in the light of the Pay Commission’s 
recommendations” which are contained in para. 90, Part II, of their 
Report. The relevant portion of that paragraph reads as follows: — 

“It (conveyance allowance) is in no case allowed for journeys 
between his home and his office. We understand that 
during the war subordinate staff in certain stations were 
given a conveyance allowance to meet the cost of trans¬ 
port charges between their homes and their offices 
where they had to live far away from their offices. On 
the basis off this concession, a general demand has been 
made before us for an extension of this concession to 
all categories of staff and generally to all stations where 
residential areas are distant from the office areas. Since 
we have recommended substancial increase in pay, 
we are unable to recommend the grant of a conveyance 
allowance as a regular addition to pay to enable staff to 
meet expenditure on transport from their homes to their 
offices. A liberal grant of interest-free loans for the pur¬ 
chase of cycles may meet the situation^. 

In the course of the interpretation of this passage, discussions 
took place before the Committee as to whether the Pay Commissffin 
could be held to have recognised the need for a conveyance allow¬ 
ance “in certain circumstances”. After saying that during the last 
war subordinate staff in certain stations were given a conveyance 
allowance, the Commission say that “on the basis of this concession, 
a general demand has been made before us for an extension of this 
concession to all categories of staff and generally to all stations Where 
residential areas are distant from the office areas”. Thus what the 
Commission were particularly considering was “the general demand”; 
they were not examining the reasonableness or otherwise of the grant 
made in certain cases. The demand before the Pay Commission was 
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not confined to the non-gazetted or subordinate staff, but related to 
“all categories”. It was not raised in respect of the employees of any 
specific department where the working places were particularly re¬ 
mote or the working conditions particularly severe. Again, it was not 
in respect of any specific places or because of any special difficulties 
obtaining in those places, but was in respect,of all places where resi¬ 
dential areas were generally distant from office areas. Such a gene¬ 
ral and sweeping demand the Pay Commission felt obliged to resist. 
The Commission would not consider “a regular addition to pay”, 
which, though drawn under the pretext of having to meet the expen¬ 
diture o'n transport, was likely to be saved in many cases. The Pay 
Commission, no doubt, considered that such expenditure on transport, 
if any, as was necessary in normal circumstances and under average 
conditions, was to be borne by the employee out of the enhanced 
salary given to him. In normal circumstances some employees, but 
not all, would be required to spend money on transport; and those 
who are required to spend money would have to do so only during 
some periods of their service but not throughout their working life. 

6. The Commission say that a liberal grant of interest-free loans 
for the purchase of cycles may meet the situation. Note that the word 
used is ‘may’ and not ‘will’, which indicates that it is not in every case 
that the problem of distance can reasonably be solved by the posses¬ 
sion of a cycle. The Pay Commission were thinking primarily of 
employees living within a comfortable cycling distance of their place 
of work and not of those who were required to cover huge distances 
which, in the absence of an allowance, must necessarily make a serious 
inroad into the wage of the person concerned. I feel that wherever 
abnormal conditions are found to exist, there is nothing in the Pay 
Commission’s recommendations that would prevent the payment of a 
suitable conveyance allowance. I presume that it is arguments on 
these lines that must have made the Government frame the term of 
reference on the lines that they did. In any case the term of reference 
is clearly based on the assumption that a conveyance allowance could 
be sanctioned if it were shown that conditions were so special as to 
justify the grant of an allowance. 

7. Interpretation of term of reference .—There has been a certain 
amount of confusion regarding the meaning of the query “whether 
conditions in any Defence installation are so special as to justify the 
grant of a conveyance allowance”. According to one point of view 
argued before the Committee, the intention underlying the term of 
reference is that no conveyance allowance would be considered unless 
it could be shown that employees in Defence installations, or some of 
them, had a case clearly distinguishable from that of the employees 
of all other Departments. I am afraid I cannot share this view. The 
Committee has had neither the occasion nor the facilities nor again, in 
my opinion, the mandate for a comparative study of the conditions 
prevailing in the numerous establishments under the various Depart¬ 
ments of Government. To have arrogated to itself such a responsi¬ 
bility and issued questionnaires to all Departments of Government 
and their staff asking for their views on the question of conveyance 
allowance and on conditions prevailing in each Department would 
clearly have bee’n inexcusable, for that would have been the surest 
way of stirring up trouble and discontent where none existed. And 
yet, unless such an enquiry were made, it would be difficult to say 
whether conditions in Defence installations were such as were not 
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found elsewhere. I cannot also see why it should be presumed that 
Government would not be prepared to consider the grant of a convey¬ 
ance allowance if the case of an establishment under some other 
Department was on all fours with that of the Defence installations? 
I, therefore, find myself unable to agree with the view that the unique¬ 
ness of the case of the Defence installations alone will qualify for a 
conveyance allowance. As I interpret the term of reference, all that 
the Committee is expected to say is whether, having regard to the 
principles that the Pay Commission had in view in coming to the 
conclusion that “the grant of a conveyance allowance as a regular 
addition to pay” could not be supported, the case of the Defence 
employees reveals any special features that could not have been con¬ 
templated at the time of the enunciation of those principles. If the 
case of the Defence employees justifies a departure from the Pay Com¬ 
mission’s assumptions and conclusions and a conveyance allowance is 
sanctioned and if the employees of some other Department claim that 
they have a similar case, there would be no justification for not ex¬ 
tending the benefit to them. In a vast organisation like the Govern¬ 
ment of India, it would be impossible to take a decision on any subject 
if a prior certificate were needed that it would have no repercussions 
on any other sector of its responsibilities. 

8. The special case .—One of the main reasons urged by the Federa¬ 
tions in support of their claim is that for reasons of general safety 
or convenience, Defence installations are, as a rule, kept outside the 
limits of big towns and that large numbers of employees have, there¬ 
fore^ to travel long distances. The out-of-the-way location of estab¬ 
lishments is more pronounced in the case of establishments under the 
Director of Ordnance Services than in other cases. The Ordnance 
Depot at Talegaon Dabhade is about 22 miles from Poona, the nearest 
big town. There are a number of depots at Dehu Road which are 
15 to 18 miles from Poona. The depots at Khandivilli, Avadi, and 
Whitefield are about 18 miles each from the nearest towns of Bombay, 
Madras and Bangalore. The depot at Gummidipundi is more distant, 
being 30 miles from Madras. Ordnance factories are not, as a rule, 
too far removed from towns, though distances of 5 to 7 miles are quite 
common. Quite a number of E.M.E. workshops are also at consider¬ 
able distances from big towns. 

9. Even where establishments are situated within or near big 
towns, the concentration of thousands of workers at one and the same 
place gives rise to housing difficulties of a very acute nature. A rough 
analysis of the distances covered by employees between their resi¬ 
dences and places of work has yielded the following results in the 
case of the various Directorates: — 


Directorate 

Under 2 
miles 

Between 2 & 

6 miles 

Between 5 to 
10 miles 

Beyond 10 
miles 

iotal 

D. 0. S. 

12,607 

15,314 

15,990 

9,835 

53,746 

D. T. D. 

4,173 

3,570 

2,154 

656 

10,553 

D. M. E. 

7,293 

4,480 

4,058 

987 

17,418 

D. G. O. F. 

32,980 

21,516 

7,233 

1,893 

63,622 
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Directorate 

Under 2 
miles 

Between 2 &5 
miles 

Between 6 to 10 Beyond 10 
miles miles 

Total 

E-in-C 

11,183 

6,355 

3,473 

1,797 

22,778 

N. H. Q. 

3,414 

3,291 

1,871 

972 

9,548 

Total 

71,620 

54,528 

35,379 

16,140 

1,77,666 

or say 

'.1,600 

64,500 

35,400 

16,200 

1,77,700 


40% 

31% 

20% 

9% 



As is only to the expected, the problem of distance is most acute 
in the case of ordnance depots. As many as 25,825 workers out of a 
total of 53,746 live at distances exceeding 5 miles from their place 
of work. In ordnance factories 9,126 workers out of a total of 63,622 
live beyond 5 miles. Establishments under the D.M.E., E.-in-C., and 
Naval Headquarters have also fairly large numbers living more than 
5 miles from the place of work. In all about 51,519 workers out of a 
total of 1,77,665 that is, roughly 29% of the total, live beyond a radius 
of 5 miles. For them this is not a temporary inconvenience, but one 
that will continue throughout their working life. It is only in the 
ordnance factories that there are at all quarters for workmen. The 
number of quarters available is, however, very limited in several 
places. Establishments under other Directorates have practically no 
residential quarters for their workmen. There are also no large-scale 
schemes for the construction of residential quarters. Thus, the in¬ 
convenience felt by the employees of Defence installations is both 
acute and permanent—such as would necessitate special remedial 
measures. 

10. The complaint of inconvenient hours urged by the Federations 
assumes importance largely because of the problem of distance. 
Attendance at any hour of the day or night is quite a common feature 
of industrial activity and should ordinarily not be deemed a hard¬ 
ship. If, however, workers have to travel long distances either for 
taking up work or on relinquishing work, it is certainly a hardship. 
The hardship becomes all the more severe if, owing to non-receipt 
of a conveyance allowance, workers have to put up with the physical 
inconvenience of having to walk or cycle long distances at odd hours. 
Even when a conveyance allowance is received, the physical incon¬ 
venience might persist in some cases as trains may not be available 
at all odd hours, but the psychological effect of jingling coins ip the 
pocket will at least make the hardship bearable. 

11. The Federations have stated that if employees of Defence 
establishments are required to spend substantial amounts on trans¬ 
port, there is no reason why they should have to meet that expendi¬ 
ture out of their meagre wages. No evidence has been collected to 
show what proportion of workers actually spend money on transport 
and what amounts are generally spent, but there is no doubt that 
workers such as those going to Dehu, Avadi and Gummidipundi or the 
Indian Naval Dockyard at Bombay from Pawai cannot avoid expendi¬ 
ture on season tickets even if large numbers of employees at other 
places are prepared to walk or cycle long distances. 
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12. There are two aspects to the problem of conveyance allow¬ 
ance—one from the point of view of the worker and the other from 
the point of view of the employer, that is, Government. The worker 
can expect to be reimbursed the additional amount he is required to 
spend on transport or, in the alternative, to be provided with conve¬ 
nient housing. If he is a piece worker, he will naturally complain 
that as he starts his work in a tired condition (in the event of his 
having to walk or cycle unduly long distances), he is not in a position 
to earn an adequate income through piece work. From the point of 
view of the employer, the loss is no less serious whether the worker 
is on time or piece rates. It is certainly false economy to start the 
day’s work with tired workers badly in need of rest. 

13. In my opinion there are the following special circumstances 
which would necessitate payment of a conveyance allowance to the 
employees of a large number of Defence establishments, viz., 

(i) that many Defence installations are situated at considerable 

distances from large towns or other large centres of 
residence, 

(ii) that even where installations are situated in or near towns 

the concentration of thousands of workers at one place 
creates problems which force workers to go far in search 
of housing, 

(iii) that large numbers of workers have to spend appreciable 

sums on transport, 

(iv) that such expenditure is a permanent feature of their entire 

working life and is not such as can eventually be avoided 
by securing a transfer or the allotment of Government 
quarters as in the case of the majority of the employees 
of other Departments, and 

(v) that physical tiredness in a manual worker is detrimental to 

the employer himself. 

14. A question might be raised whether in view of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Pay Commission, it is permissible to recommend 
payment of a conveyance allowance to all employees of all Defence 
installations-or whether the Committee is required to make recom¬ 
mendations only in respect of particular places or establishments. I 
am afraid it is not possible to make recommendations on the latter 
basis. The invonvenience of long distances is not confined to just a 
few places which can be picked out and named. It is widespread if 
not universal. Though the Committee has details of most establish¬ 
ments, the information is by no means complete and unless recom¬ 
mendations are expressed in general terms, there is every possibility 
of eligible localities or establishments being left out. The grant of a 
conveyance allowance is being recommended on certain specific 
grounds, and so long as the conditions of payment are fulfilled, there 
is no reason why any distinction should be made as between one 
establishment and another. Moreover, to make any such distinction 
as between establishments under the control of one Ministry would 
be to aggravate rather than abate discontent. In view of the fact that 
payment of the allowance will depend on the distance between the 
residence and the place of work and that no payment is contemplated 
for distances upto 5 miles, I do not think that any but deserving cases 
will qualify for the allowance. 
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15. Categories to be given the allowance .—As to the categories of 
staff that should be entitled to the conveyance allowance, the war¬ 
time orders issued in the case of civilians of Defence establishments 
applied to the second and third grades in military employ. The orders 
applicable to other civilian employees were restricted to non-gazetted 
Government servants in superior service drawing a pay not exceeding 
Rs.'500 per month. As the justification for payment of a conveyance 
allowance is the inability of the employee to meet the additional ex¬ 
penditure imposed upon him, it would appear that an appropriate 
salary limit should be the main criterion and not whether an employee 
is a gazetted or non-gazetted servant or whether he is in superior or 
inferior service. Of the three Federations, one has suggested that all 
employees drawing a pay of Rs. 500 or less should be given a convey¬ 
ance allowance while another has reduced that limit to Rs. 300 per 
month. On an examination of the schedule of salaries, I find that a 
convenient limiting stage would be the maximum of the scale of 
Rs. 260—15—350, which is the scale of pay applicable to such cate¬ 
gories as supervisors (technical) grade I, store-keepers grade I etc. I 
feel that all categories upto and including these should be covered. 
I, therefore, suggest that conveyance allowance should be paid to all 
employees drawing not more than Rs. 350 per month as basic wage. 
Naturally I have in mind both industrial and non-industrial em¬ 
ployees. The allowance should be at the same flat rates for all. As 
gazetted officers soon cross the stage of Rs. 350 I feel that that category 
may be excluded altogether. 

16. Before considering the quantum of the conveyance allowance, 
I should refer to a suggestion made in some quarters either that the 
conveyance allowance should be based on the actual distance between 
the residence and the place of work less the distance which would not 
qualify for an allowance or that out of the conveyance alowance deem¬ 
ed reasonable an amount which employees may normally be expected 
to spend on transport should be deducted. I am afraid these suggestions 
do not appeal to me. The effect of not allowing conveyance allowance 
in respect of the initial non-qualifying distance would be to make the 
employee walk the non-qualifying distance and then catch a transport. 
The worker will certainly not mind covering the non-qualifying dis¬ 
tance if he is assured that a transport will await him at that distance. 
Since that is not possible, he has to incur expenditure even in respect 
of the non-qualifying distance. In the second case, the suggestion 
proceeds on the assumption that all workers have normally to spend 
some amount on transport. That is certainly not the case. The large 
majority of workers do not have to spend any amount at all. Most 
workers would cover distances up to 5 miles on cycles. It is, there¬ 
fore, not reasonable to make a compulsory deduction from the con¬ 
veyance allowance payable. 

17. The quantum .—As regards the quantum of the conveyance 
allowance, such an allowance was paid to the employees of Defence 
establishments during war time. All employees who lived more than 
five miles from their places of work were entitled to draw an allow¬ 
ance at the following rates: — 

1. Pedal cycle or other privately owned or hired conveyance— 
Half an anna per mile or part of a mile or at the monthly 
rate of Rs. 3 whichever is less. 
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2. Public conveyances, e.g., motorbus, tramcar etc.—Actual 
expenses not exceeding one anna a mile or part of a mile 
and limited to a maximum of Rs. 10 per month. 

One point which is not clear to me is how when the minimum daily 
travel of 10 miles corresponded to a daily allowance of 0-5-0 or a 
monthly allowance on that basis of over Rs. 8, the maximum monthly 
rate admissible was fixed at Rs. 3. The rates allowed to employees of 
the Central Government stationed at Delhi and New Delhi during 
war were as follows: — 

(a) Persons who live at a distance of more than 3 miles but not 

more than 4 miles by road from their office—Rs. 5 p.m. 

(b) Persons who live at a distance of more than 4 miles but 

not more than 5 miles by road from their office—Rs. 10 
per month. 

(c) Persons who live at a distance of more than 5 miles by road 

from their office—Rs. 15 per month. 

The rates allowed to Central Government employees at Delhi and 
New Delhi seem somewhat excessive. In fixing the rates of convey¬ 
ance allowance and in paying it, regard must be had to two factors. 
The first is that all calculations should be kept down to the minimum 
even if that sometimes means that the amount paid to the employee 
does not tally with the amount spent by him. Hence calculations 
based on the distance actually travelled by a person and the mileage 
admissible to him should be avoided. Such calculations involve a 
large amount of clerical labour which could well be cut out. Secondly, 
it should not be necessary to have to verify what sort of a conveyance 
is used by the employee. Strict checks are difficult and anything else 
will be useless. AU that need, therefore, be verified is that an em¬ 
ployee lives at a certain distance from his place of work. 

18. As regards the amount of the allowance, I feel that while it 
should not become a source of profit to the recipient, it should be 
sufficient to meet the extra expenditure on transport. The evidence 
given before the Committee shows that the cost of a season ticket 
from Poona to Dehu is Rs. 10-8-0 and that of a ticket from Poona to 
Talegaon is Rs. 13-8-0 per month. Upto a distance of 15 miles or so, 
transport costs about Rs. 10. It is only in a few cases where the 
distance exceeds that limit that a larger allowance may be necessary. 
Bearing these in mind, I suggest a scale as follows: — 

1. Not more than 5 miles—nil. 

2. More than 5 miles but not more than 10 miles.-—Rs. 5 p.m. 

3. More than 10 miles but not more than 15 miles.—Rs. 10 p.m. 

4. More than 15 miles.—Rs. 12 p.m. or the actual cost of a ticket 

if it exceeds Rs. 12 p.m. but subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 15 p.m. 



CHAPTER V 

Term of reference IV 
PERMANENCY 

“To examine whether service conditions regarding permanency 
of industrial and non-industrial employees in Defence 
installations need any alteration”. 

Industrial Employees 

In considering whether a permanent nucleus should be created also 
for the industrial establishments, the first question that naturally 
arises is what the significance of creating such a nucleus is; in other 
words, what financial or other benefits the permanent men would get 
if a permanent nucleus is created. Permanency is normally assumed 
to confer some financial benefits, such as better retirement benefits, 
and better leave terms. Even though the industrial employees are 
all supposed to be temporary, they have already been made eligible 
for a contributory provident fund, after one year’s service, which is ' 
in lieu of pension that is given to permanent non-industrial employees. 
Unless, therefore, it is proposed to introduce the system of pension 
amongst industrial employees, no change would occur as a result of 
the creation of a permanent nucleus. Whether the pension system 
should be introduced for permanent men amongst the industrial em¬ 
ployees or they should continue on the contributory provident fund 
system has been dealt with later. As regards leave, the industrial 
employees have at present a separate set of leave rules and the ques¬ 
tion of improving them forms another term of reference. Even for 
non-industrial employees there is now very littie difference between 
the leave rules of permanent Government servants and temporary 
Government servants who have put in more than one year’s service. 
Therefore, it will be clear that mere permanency does not by itself 
confer any distinct financial advantage. 

2. When the above considerations were pointed out to the labour 
federations, they generally urged that the workers were most inte¬ 
rested in this matter from the. point of view of ensuring better 
security of service. Although technically even permanent men can 
be discharged on abolition of appointment, there is a general feeling 
that such a step is rarely taken by Government and, therefore, a 
permanent Government servant does enjoy a very much better secu¬ 
rity of service than a purely temporary employee. On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out by some Directors that while the crea¬ 
tion of a permanent nucleus will offer a psychological satisfaction to 
those who are confirmed, the dissatisfaction that v/ill be created 
amongst the rest and the difficulties that Government will be con¬ 
fronted with if they have to take recourse to retrenchment must be 
taken into account. These Directors apparently feel that if the con¬ 
tingency of retrenchment of permanent hands is to be avoided, the 
permanent nucleus will naturally have to be very small. On the 
other hand, if a permanent nucleus is created on a more liberal scale, 
the possibility of retrenchment of permanent hands cannot be ignored. 
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3. It has been brought to our notice that while by and large indus¬ 
trial employees under the Government may be on a temporary basis, 
it is not an absolutely uniform rule. There are certain establish¬ 
ments where permanent posts have been created for industrial em¬ 
ployees, e.g., the C.P.W.D., the Mints at Bombay and Calcutta, the 
Security Printing Press, Nasik and, as far as information is available, 
also the Railway workshops. 

4. After considering all the aspects of the question we have come 
to the conclusion that such of the appointments, held by industrial 
employees, as are certain to be continued indefinitely should be 
declared as permanent. Obviously, no uniform method of determining 
the number of such appointments can be laid down. For example, 
while in the Technical Development Establishment, it may be possible 
for Government to declare a large number of appointments as perma¬ 
nent, on the ground that there is unlikely to be a contraction in this 
establishment, in the Ordnance Depots which are likely to contract 
the number must proportionately be very much less. In other words, 
each establishment must be considered on its own merits. We recom¬ 
mend, however, that Government should take a decision in this matter 
in respect of each of the establishments at an early date. In some 
establishments, Government may have to proceed stage by stage, i.e., 
to start with a smaller number may be declared as permanent and the 
number may be increased gradually as the future of the organisation 
becomes clearer. In regard to Ordnance Factories the Director Gene¬ 
ral has suggested that if permanent nucleus is sanctioned, it should be 
related to a trickle production programme, i.e., a programme of pro¬ 
duction which it is essential to maintain in order to keep alive the 
skill and to retain essential key personnel. The Director General has, 
in response to an enquiry of the committee stated that a trickle pro¬ 
duction programme would require about 20,000 workers out of a total 
strength of 50,000. We consider that to the extent it is possible to take 
a view of the likely additional load of work either on behalf of the 
Defence Services or to meet civil requirements, that should also be 
taken into account and the permanent nucleus should be related to a 
trickle production programme of such a load. 

5. A demand was put forward by the labour federations that all 
industrial employees who have put in a certain number of years, 
say, 3 years or so, should all be made straightaway permanent. We 
consider that it is not a proposition which can be accepted. Persons 
can be confirmed only if there are permanent appointments and 
appointments can be declared as permanent only if they are likely 
to continue on a permanent basis. In some offices or departments it 
may be possible to adopt length of service as a criterion for confir¬ 
mation, where the number of permanent appointments is in no case 
likely to be less than the number of men to be confirmed on this 
basis but even in this case, permanent strength is determined with 
reference to permanent requirement of staff. But in an organisation 
like the Defence Services, this is obviously not possible. It is well 
known that during an emergency the Defence Services have to ex¬ 
pand and that the emergency may sometimes continue for a number 
of years, but obviously Government cannot agree to confirm auto¬ 
matically all employees who were recruited originally for the emer¬ 
gency and who may have continued for a number of years. On behalf 
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of the Defence Ministry, it has been mentioned that the Defence or¬ 
ganisation in India has not yet come to its normal peace time condi¬ 
tion. Therefore, confirmation cannot be made purely with reference 
to the length of service of an individual and a pre-requisite of confir¬ 
mation must be the creation of permanent appointments. 

6. There are certain subsidiary points which arise out of the main 
recommendation and which the Committee feels it necessary to 
refer to. 

(a) As a corollary to the creation of a permanent nucleus, a 
claim for being given a quasi-permanent status to the industrial 
employees may arise on the analogy of the Civilians in Defence 
Services (Temporary Service) Rules, 1949, which are applicable only 
to non-industrial employees. In view of the fact that the temporary 
industrial employees who may not come within the zone of confirma¬ 
tion, would be entitled to the retirement and leave benefits 
applicable to the permanent industrial employees, we do not re¬ 
commend the extension of the quasi-permanent status to the indus¬ 
trial employees; it would not be practicable also to apply the Civi¬ 
lians in Defence Services (Temporary Service) Rules, 1949, to this 
category of employees. 

(b) Another question that arises on the creation of a permanent 
nucleus is whether the permanent industrial employees should be 
entitled to pension like permanent non-industrial employees. In 
view of many practical difficulties, we consider that the best course 
would be to allow the industrial employees to continue on the con¬ 
tributory provident fund system. The Federations suggested that 
an option should be given to every individual to elect pension if he 
so chooses. We do not recommend that this request should be acced¬ 
ed to. It would be difficult for an employee to appreciate fully 
which of the two systems would ultimately benefit him. It would be 
unrealistic to expect that an average workman will be able to 
take the correct decision. A workman who has been accus¬ 
tomed to knowing how much he is likely to get at the end of each 
year in the shape of provident fund would be much better off if he 
continues to be on the same system and knows the day before he re¬ 
tires that he is going to get a particular sum of money. This would 
also enable very quick payment which is of great importance. 

Even if an individual on confirmation was given the option and he 
chose the pension system, he would not be allowed ordinarily to 
count his entire service in full for pension. Normally only half the 
temporary service would count for pension and, therefore, on the 
pension system the benefit for past temporary service would be dis¬ 
tinctly less than the benefit to be derived in the shape of Govern¬ 
ment’s contribution towards provident fund for that service. If 
the industrial employees who may be made permanent were to 
be allowed pension as in the case of permanent non-industrial 
employees, a question may arise as to why the industrial and non¬ 
industrial employees should not be treated alike even for the period 
of their temporary service. If the industrial employees are also to 
be treated like the non-industrial employees and allowed the pen¬ 
sion rules, it\would mean that the temporary industrial employees 
who will form the majority in their cadre, would not be eligible for 
the benefits of the Contributory Provident Fund Rules to which they 
are now entitled after completing one year of service. Those wh« 
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may be confirmed very late in their career may not be able to earn 
a full pension and a large number who may remain purely tempo¬ 
rary, would lose the benefits of the Contributory Provident Fund for 
their entire career. No doubt, the temporary non-industrial em¬ 
ployees would be eligible for quasi-permanency after completion of 
three years of service and thus be entitled to a gratuity at half a 
month’s pay for every completed year of service but as has been 
stated earlier, it would not be practicable to apply the quasi-per¬ 
manency rules in the case of the industrial employees. We there¬ 
fore, do not consider it necessary to substitute the Contributory Pro¬ 
vident Fund Rules by pension rules in the case of the industrial em¬ 
ployees on their confirmation. 

(c) Lastly, a point was raised whether the industrial employees 
who may be made permanent should be held in a combined All India 
roster. A combined roster is maintained whether for the purposes 
of promotion or retrenchment, only when the cadre is an All India 
Cadre the members of which are liable to transfer all over India. As 
recruitment to the industrial establishment is generally made on a 
local basis, and as it is unlikely that the majority of the personnel 
would prefer to be transferred to places far away from the place of 
origin even in the event of retrenchment, it is not considered neces¬ 
sary to keep this class of employees on a combined roster. 

Non-Industrial Employees 

7. On behalf of the non-industrial employees, it was brought to 
our notice that even though the Government had directed as early 
as in 1949 that a permanent nucleus should be created, the direction 
has not yet been given effect to. It is suggested that steps may be 
taken to implement the decision already arrived at. 

8. The grievances as regards conditions of permanency of the 
non-industrial employees related to 

(a) age limit for the purpose of quasi-permanency and per¬ 

manency, 

(b) recognition of the extra-temporary service for the purpose 

of the 3 years’ service necessary before a temporary 
Government servant can be declared as in quasi-perma¬ 
nent employment, and 

(c) imposition of restriction of educational qualifications. 

Age-Limit 

9. It was explained that under the existing conditions regarding 
quasi-permanency, a large section of the non-industrial employees 
has no chance of being declared as quasi-permanent and later on as 
permanent. Under the Ministry of Defence O.M. No. 01151/8477ZD- 
12, dated the 27th October 1950, it is provided that service in the 
E.T.E. prior to the 1st August 1949, the date from which the extra 
temporary nature of the establishment was abolished shall not be 
taken into account for the purpose of three years limit of qualifying 
service required before a temporary employee can be declared as 
quasi-permanent under the Civilians in Defence Services (Tempo¬ 
rary Service) Rules, 1949. It is also laid down that for the purpose 
of age limit, only continuous service in the E.T.E. on monthly rates 
of pay shall be deducted from the actual ag'e and service on daily 
rates of pay should be ignored altogether. Almost the entire service 
of the E.T.E. employees was in the majority of cases rendered on 
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daily rates of pay; and it was only from the 1st January 1947, that 
they were brought on to the monthly scales of pay on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Pay Commission. It follows that their entire service 
prior to 1st January 1947 would, therefore, be ignored under the 
existing orders for the purpose of the age limit and several of them 
would have no chance of being declared as quasi-permanent. Though, 
some section of the non-industrial employees, particularly the 
ministerial employees, would be benefited by the subsequent orders 
[M. of D. O.M. No. 18(3)51/D-Appts., dated the 30th January 19.52] 
under which the age limit in their cases has been raised to 47 years 
as on the 1st January 1951 and to 35 years on the date of commence¬ 
ment of the continuous service in the case of non-ministerial em¬ 
ployees, it would still leave several employees uncovered who may 
not be within the age limits referred to above if their previous extra 
temporary service on daily rates of pay is ignored. We appreciate 
the hardship and recommend that for the purpose of age limit, all 
extra temporary service including service on daily rates of pay, 
should be deducted from the actual age at the time of consideration 
for quasi-permanency or permanency. 

Counting of E.T.E. Service for the purpose of Quasi-Permanency 

10. As regards counting service in the E.T.E. prior to 1st August 
1949 for the purpose of three years’ service required before a person 
is declared as quasi-permanent, we are not prepared to recommend 
it in view of the fact that extra temporary nature of service was 
actually abolished only from the 1st August 1949. 

Educational Qualifications for Quasi-Permanency 

11. It was brought to our notice that until recently the embargo 
on the promotion of non-graduate temporary L.D.Cs. to the post of 
U.D.Cs. applied equally to quasi-permanent L.D.Cs. The restriction 
in the case of quasi-permanent L.D.Cs. was withdrawn in M. of D. 
O.M. No. 0960/D. Appts., dated the 23rd April 1952. In this connec¬ 
tion, the Federations pointed out the peculiar case of temporary 
U.D.Cs. who belonged to the erstwhile E.T.E. In the E.T.E. there 
were no L.D.Cs. or U.D.Cs., but the clerical employees were known 
as clerks or clerical supervisors and were on daily rates of pay. 
Almost all the clerical establishment belonging to the E.T.E. were 
moved to the prescribed scales sanctioned on the basis of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Pay Commission through the medium of the uni¬ 
fied scales of pay and only those clerical supervisors who were in 
receipt of Rs. 5 or more a day were fixed as U.D.Cs. Such U.D.Cs. 
may not have rendered service in a post on a monthly scale and de¬ 
signated as L.D.Cs. in a temporary capacity and those who are not 
graduates are apparently not eligible to be declared as quasi-perma¬ 
nent in the post of U.D.C. though they may have rendered 3 years’ 
service as such, because they do not possess a degree. It seemed 
doubtful whether under the existing orders they would be declared 
as quasi-permanent in the L.D.C. since they have not actually ren¬ 
dered 3 years of service in the post of L.D.C. The request of the 
Labour Federations is that such clerks should be protected by being 
declared as quasi-permanent in the post of U.D.C.' We consider 
that it is a prima-facie case for declaring such persons as quasi- 
permanent in the post of L.D.Cs. and allow them to continue to offi¬ 
ciate as U.D.Cs., to be considered in due course for quasi-perma¬ 
nency in the latter posts under the normal rules. 



CHAPTER VI 


Term of Reference V 

“Piece work Rates” 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The examination of piece work rates was not included in the 
original terms of reference of the Committee. In August 1951 the 
Ministry of Defence sent a Memorandum to the Committee ex¬ 
plaining the existing system of payment to workers employed on 
piece work and asked for the advice of the Committee, particularly 
on the following points:— 

(a) Whether the present methods of calculations of piece 

work earnings of high paid and low paid piece workers 
should be continued; 

(b) whether all piece work rates for new jobs in future 

should be correlated to the new monthly scales in 
consonance with the principle that a piece worker of 
average ability, working at standard speed, should earn 
25 per cent, profit over time-rates; (if so, what should 
be the reference point in the monthly scales to which 
the piece work should be correlated); 

(c) whether any revision of piece work rates is necessary/ 

desirable and, if so. in what manner should such piece 
work rates revision be done; and 

(d) should there be a guarantee of the minimum wage to 

all piece workers, even when there is no limitation 
against the ceiling earnings. 

2. When the daily rates were replaced by monthly scales in the 
Ordnance Factories, the following orders were issued in regard to 
piece work:— 

(a) Piece workers whose assigned daily rate on the date of 

change-over to the monthly rates equalled or was lower 
than Rs. 35/26 if classed as semi-skilled or skilled, or 
Rs. 30/26 if classed as unskilled should, while on piece 
work, be paid a minimum wage at the rate of Rs. 35 
or Rs. 30 a month as the case may be, plus a bonus 
calculated at the existing piece rates, and 

(b) piece workers whose assigned daily rate on the date of 

change-over to monthly rates exceeded Rs. 35/26 if 
classed as semi-skilled or skilled, or Rs. 30/26 if classed 
as unskilled should, while on piece work, be paid as 
before together with a 5 per cent, increase in the piece 
work earnings. 

It will be seen from the above that the piece work rates were 
not revised directly with reference to the new scales of pay. In 
the case of low paid piece workers the old daily rate is still taken 
as the pay for the calculation and distribution of profit. All that 
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has been done is to ensure that such a worker gets the minimum 
of Rs. 30 or Rs. 35, as the case may be. The others have been given 
an ad hoc increase of 5 per cent. 

3. It has been the practice in the Ordnance Factories to calculate 
piece work rates on the principle that a piece worker of average 
ability working at standard speed should earn 25 per cent, over 
time-rates. Accordingly a re-calculation of the piece work rates on 
the basis of the revised scales of pay was necessary. The Defence 
Ministry has explained that this was not done in view of the fact 
that in several factories workers were earning profits even at the 
existing rates much higher than 25 per cent. Such excessive profits 
were attributed inter-alia to liberal margins while fixing the piece 
rates and old machines being replaced by modern types of machines 
having more speed and additional facilities enabling the workmen 
to earn profit. It is stated that these instances of high profits 
earned were not spasmodic, but regularly occurring in several fac¬ 
tories from month to month and in certain cases from year to year. 

4. There are various systems of payment by results the object of 
all of which is to achieve greater output by providing an incentive 
to the workers to produce more than they would otherwise do. But 
whatever the system or the extent of incentive may be, it is of the 
utmost importance that the rate should be correctly fixed. Other¬ 
wise, the disadvantages may sometimes outweigh the advantages of 
the system. It is difficult to express a view on the appropriateness 
of the current piece work rates which were fixed years ago. The 
Defence Ministry as well as the Director General have drawn at¬ 
tention to the very high profits often made on these rates. This 
would naturally suggest that possibly, apart from the errors of the 
original computation, material changes in the method or instruments 
of production may have taken place since then which have made 
the current rates out of date. The Director General has mentioned 
that for the purpose of fixing the correct rates, it is necessary to 
undertake time and motion study, but this is a long process. I 
consider that even though it may be a long process, it is desirable 
to make a start with such time and motion study. A rationalisa¬ 
tion of time wages has been effected and it is equally important 
to have a proper piece work rate calculated not only with reference 
to the new rationalised scales of pay but also based on proper 
assessment of the time required for the job. 

5. The next question for consideration is whether, as an interim 
arrangement, i.e. until the results of time and motion study are 
available, the existing system calls for any change. For one thing, 
under this arrangement piece work earnings are related to piece 
work rates based on the daily rates of pay, though with an ad-hoc 
increase indicated earlier. Secondly even the Director General has 
himself expressed the view that the existing practice of computing 
earnings of low paid piece workers, where the old daily rates are 
still utilised for the purpose of calculating profits is complicated 
and leads to maldistribution of profits. Under the existing system, 
it may happen that a gang of piece workers employed on a job 
earns profit and yet the low paid workers included in the gang 
suffer a loss. This is obviously unsatisfactory. The fact that, even 
so, the low paid workers are getting very much more than they 
used to get in the past having been assured of a minimum living 
wage of Rs. 30 or Rs. 35, as the case may be, is really no answer. 
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6. The present disparity in the treatment of low paid and high 
paid piece workers can be easily done away with. The profit can 
be calculated on the basis of the actual time wages of the men 
whether high paid or low paid, and the ad hoc increase of 5 per 
cent, may be separately added to the earnings of the high paid 
workers. But the high paid piece workers may then complain that 
the low paid piece workers would be getting (at the former’s 
expense) an unduly high share based on their monthly pay which 
has been put up specially to ensure a living wage, while their 
actual turn-over is assessed, in the piece work earnings, at rates 
based on the daily rates which are very low. 

While therefore the existing system can be suitably simplified, a 
satisfactory distribution of the piece work earnings will not be 
achieved and in any case it will not solve the main problem, viz., 
whether the piece work rates themselves require to be changed in 
view of the change in the pay scales. 

7. Ignoring for the time being the existence of unduly high 
profits in some cases, it is obvious that unless the piece work rates 
are related to the current rates, the principle that a piece worker 
of average ability working at a standard speed should earn 25 per 
cent, profit over time-rates may itself be vitiated. The old daily 
rates are no longer in force and it is not correct to cling to the 
piece work rates based on them only in order to avoid an increase 
in the rates which are unduly high. The problem of unduly high 
rates should be faced squarely by reviewing them, taking into consi¬ 
deration the present methods and instruments of production; but in 
any case, the piece rates should be related to the new scales. The 
Director General has explained in para. 1.6 of his rejoinder on the 
subject of piece rates (Appendix D) how this can be done, and 
I recommend this method for adQption. So far as the unduly high 
rates are concerned, they should be re-examined, and, until that re¬ 
examination is complete, these rates may remain as they are. 

Reference Point 

8. For the revision suggested above it is necessary to decide the 
reference point in the time scale, i.e. the particular rate of pay in 
the time scale which should be used for calculating the time wages 
in fixing the piece work rate. The Director General explained to 
the Committee that there were three alternatives: (i) the mean of 
the time scale, (ii) the minimum of the scale, and (iii) a varying 
reference point for different scales ranging from the minimum for 
the lowest unskilled scale to 2/3rds the way up for the top skilled 
grades. These three alternatives are discussed below. 

9. If the mean of the time scale is adopted as the reference point, 
the result will be that the men at the lower stages of the time scale 
will get more profit while the men at the higher stages will get 
correspondingly less. It cannot be argued that the men at the lower 
stages will be contributing more to the output than the men at the 
higher stages. 

10. The argument in favour of the adoption of the minimum as 
the reference point is that the minimum of a scale represents the - 
value of skill, the increase beyond the minimum being paid for 
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period of service without any proved increase of skill. When an 
individual passes a trade test, he is promoted to the higher scale 
and fixed at the minimum. In other words, the skill is paid for 
appropriately at the minimum of the time scale. In other coun¬ 
tries the time scale system does not obtain and the daily or hourly 
pay is directly related to the skill. Though to some extent incre¬ 
ments may be said to be in recognition of greater efficiency with 
experience, the main object of increments is the provision of means 
to enable an employee to meet his increasing responsibilities and 
expenditure as he grows in age. In any case it is correct to say 
that increments are not related directly to increasing skill. The 
object of the piece work system is to ensure higher output, and 
from the point of view of output it is the skill and not the actual 
pay of a man which is relevant. It would be logical accordingly 
to take the minimum of the scale as the reference point. It may 
be mentioned here that even on this system a piece worker who 
is more efficient as a result of experience (even while on the same 
scale of pay) will earn more profit, as he can be expected to give 
greater output. There is no reason why a higher reference point 
should be adopted in order to give him greater profit even without 
an increase in output. 

11. The Director General himself seems to favour the third 
alternative, namely, a varying reference point weighted in favour 
of the higher skilled categories. He considers that the output 
depends more on the higher skilled categories than on the others. 
He is also of the view that so far as the lower categories of un¬ 
skilled and semi-skilled grades are concerned, they have already 
gained considerably by the adoption of the living wage principle 
and that with the introduction of automatic or semi-automatic 
machines, labour saving devices, etc., the effort required in the 
unskilled or semi-skilled grades is becoming less and less, and the 
persons in these lower grades would be getting a fair profit even 
if in their case the reference point is taken at either the minimum 
or somewhere near the minimum of the time scale. The reference 
point suggested by him for each scale is shown below:— 

Scales • Reference point 

Rs. 


30-1-3;') 

33-J-35-tO 

35-1-30-2-45 

30-1-40-2-50 

40-2-00 

40-2-00-3-75 



Minimum of scale. 

3 Min. of scale -f 1 M ix. of scale 
4 * 

Min. of scale -f- Max. of scale 

t> 


00-3-90 
75 to 105 


} 


2 Min. of scale 1 3 Max. of s< ale 
_ ’ 


90-5-130 
105-5-130 
135 to 185 


1 Min. of scale 4- 2 Max. of scale 
3 ' 


12. Another alternative which has been suggested is that the 
piece rates should be related to the average pay of a worker during 
the years he stays in a time scale. This view is based on the idea 
that unskilled men on the scales of Rs. 30—35 and 32—40 will not 
be able to acquire skill in order to get promoted to higher scales, 
and in any case many of them probably will have to remain on 
the maximum of the scales for a number of years and the average 
485—17A 
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pay in their ease would be above the mean of the scale. On the 
other hand, the skilled workers may get promoted to higher scales 
even before reaching the maximum and the average pay drawn by 
them in a particular scale will probably be not higher than the 
mean and may even be less than the mean in some cases. 

13. I have gone into the merits and demerits of the alternatives 
at length. As mentioned already, this is a problem rather peculiar 
to India as in other countries time scale system does not generally 
obtain. For the reasons given earlier I am of the view that strictly 
on merits the reference point should be related to the minimum of 
the scale. The piece rate must be related to the skill and for each 
scale the minimum must be assumed to represent an appropriate 
wage for the skill on the basis of which the individual concerned 
has been promoted to that scale. Subsequent increments are main¬ 
ly for other considerations and are not related to any proved in¬ 
crease in skill. In any case, if a man improves by experience, he 
should be able to give greater output and thereby earn larger pro¬ 
fits, but there is no reason why the piecq work rate itself should 
be related to a reference point which is higher than the minimum. 

While on strict merits the reference point might be taken at the 
minimum of each scale, I think that on practical considerations 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of the suggestion of the 
Director General for adopting a varying reference point! The whole 
object of the piece work system is to provide adequate incentive 
at appropriate rates to different individuals. A system under which 
more skilled categories, on whom the final output and its quality 
depends, get less profit than the unskilled or semi-skilled categories 
fails to achieve the main purpose. At the moment the low paid 
piece workers are getting profits calculated with reference to their 
old daily rates with a guaranteed minimum living wage, and if the 
piece work rates are revised with reference to the minimum of the 
scale and profits allocated on the basis of the actual wages, the 
earnings of the low paid workers will increase considerably and with 
25 per cent, incentive element included in the rate the total earn¬ 
ings are not expected to fall below the maximum of the scale even 
in the case of comparatively junior workers. .Evidently the Direc¬ 
tor General’s view is that any further incentive is unnecessary in 
their case. It is the high paid workers, who have not got anything, 
like the increase received by the low paid workers as a result of 
the implementation of the Pay Commission’s recommendations, who 
may justifiably expect some further increase. Though the Director 
General’s suggestion is worthy of serious consideration, I feel that 
it may be difficult not only to sell this principle to the workers 
themselves but to retain this as a permanent system for any length 
of time. 

I do not think that the adoption of the average pay of a worker 
during the years he stays in a scale as the reference point would 
be correct in any case. Output has no relation to pay as such, but, 
as already explained, it is, and must be, related mainly to skill. 
Besides, the practical effect of the acceptance of this suggestion 
would be to pay over too much to unskilled and semi-skilled cate¬ 
gories for which I see no justification. 

After considering all the various alternatives, I am of the opinion 
that although on strict merits the adoption of the minimum as the 
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reference point may be justified and the alternative suggested by 
the Director General may be attractive from practical considera¬ 
tions, it would on the whole be advisable to adopt the mean in each 
case. This would be a simple system, readily intelligible to the 
workmen and would be in accordance with the past practice in 
the ordnance factories. One of the federations expressed itself 
definitely in favour of this system. 

Guarantee 

14. The remaining point for consideration is whether there should 
be a guarantee of minimum wage for all piece workers even though 
there is no limitation on the ceiling earnings. The demand of the 
labour is that the actual wage should be guaranteed in each case. 
As stated previously, the minimum wage of Rs. 30 or Rs. 35 has 
already been guaranteed in the case of the low paid workers. Pro¬ 
vision exists also for the payment of time wages when a worker is 
unable to work fully through no fault of his own but due to insuffi¬ 
cient work which may be the result of various causes, such as 
break-down of the machinery, non-availability of materials, want of 
components etc. 

15. Normally there should be no need for a guarantee if the piece 
work rates are correctly fixed and allocated with reference to actual 
wages. The Director General is opposed to any further guarantee 
than what has already been sanctioned. In his opinion the fact 
that a worker may lose and may not get even his ordinary time 
wages, unless he applies himself to his work properly, does act as 
a psychological incentive for better work. Piece work has been in 
existence in the Ordnance Factories for a long time and has pre¬ 
sumably worked satisfactorily without any guarantee of time wages. 
It is only after the Pay Commission’s recommendations were out 
when, in consonance with their recommendations, a minimum wage 
was guaranteed to the low paid workers. 

16. In actual fact, very seldom do the workers employed on 
piece work fail to earn some profit. The loss sometimes sustained 
at present by low paid workers is due to the peculiar method of 
calculation of piece work profit which obtains at present. Such 
losses will disappear under the straightforward system of calcula¬ 
tion recommended. Therefore, it may be held that a guarantee is 
really not necessary. Equally it may be argued that, if this is the 
case, Government should not refuse to give a guarantee, since it 
does not cost Government anything. This argument is, however, 
based on the assumption that the workers will continue to work 
as well if the fear which exists now of suffering a loss disappears 
and they are assured of their time wages in all circumstances. It 
must be held that the existing system discourages a definite and 
deliberate ‘go slow’ policy because, under this system, an indivi¬ 
dual’s pay goes down as he works slower. It is the common experi¬ 
ence wherever the regular time scale system obtains, for example 
in ordinary offices, that it is very difficult to get full value out of 
the employees. The sense of duty and responsibility is often singu¬ 
larly lacking. In advanced countries of the west it appears that the 
hourly or daily wage is very often guaranteed, but the conditions 
are generally different there. In those countries the workers, as a 
rule, are anxious to improve their standard of living by increasing 
their earnings, The men are, therefore, generally more active. 
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On the other hand it may be argued that if the workers go 
deliberately slow, the management would be justified in taking 
action, but it is not desirable that men should be always in fear 
of losing a part of their pay as there may be so many reasons 
which may hinder production. Also as the piece workers are mostly 
employed in gangs it may be assumed that the more active members 
of the gang will see to it that no one slackens, because by the 
slackness of one, all may be affected. 

I feel however that a concession of this nature, once given, can¬ 
not be withdrawn and, before agreeing to it, one must be sure that 
it is not likely to be used in a manner detrimental to the interests 
of the industry. While it is true that the management can take 
action against an individual who does not put his heart to work, 
it is in practice not so easy. It would be very difficult to establish 
to the satisfaction of a worker and his colleagues, because it is so 
easy to put forward hundred and one reasons why a man has not 
been able to produce as much as he should have, that he deli¬ 
berately slackened. It would in my view be unwise to remove an 
automatic check which now exists, particularly as it appears that, 
in fact, practically no one loses. 


Mr. Subramanian's recommendations. 

I have had the advantage of seeing the note prepared by Mr. 
Ghosh. I shall, therefore, be brief on the points on which there is 
agreement between us. 

2. The four points on which the advice of the Committee has 
been sought could be rearranged under three heads, viz .,— 

(i) Should the present methods of calculation of piece-work 

earnings of high-paid and low-paid piece-workers be 
continued, and if not, what other method should be 
adopted? 

(ii) If all piece-work rates are to be based on the revised 

scales of pay, what should be the reference point in the 
monthly scales to which the piece-work rate should be 
correlated? 

(iii) Should there be a guarantee of the minimum wage to 

all piece-workers even when there is no limitation 
against the ceiling earnings? 

3. I am in agreement with Mr. Ghosh regarding the answer to 
the first question. Our conclusion is that the present methods of 
calculation of piece-work earnings are unsuitable and should be re¬ 
placed by a system in which the piece rates will be directly related 
to, and evolved from, the revised monthly scales of pay. The pre¬ 
sent system of calculation of piece-work earnings is based on the 
orders contained in Government’s letter dated the 13th October 
1948. According to those orders piece-workers are divided into two 
categories, popularly called high-paid piece-workers and low-paid 
piece-workers. Under the former are included all piece-workers 
whose assigned daily rate, on the date of the change-over to the 
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monthly scales, exceeded Rs. 35/26 a day, if previously classified 
as semi-skilled or skilled, or Rs. 30/26 a day, if classified as un¬ 
skilled. All others are g classified as low-paid piece-workers. A 
high-paid piece-worker’s earnings are to be calculated as if the new 
scales of pay had not come into force, with one change, namely, 
that the piece-rates are to be increased by 5 per cent. In the 
case of low-paid piece-workers the profits that they would have 
earned over the time rates under the old system are to be calcu¬ 
lated and added on to the minimum wage of Rs. 30 or Rs. 35 as 
may be applicable. 

4. I am afraid I can see no basis or justification for these very 
involved orders, which presumably aimed at ensuring that the profits 
earned by piece-workers, claimed already to be very high, were not 
further increased appreciably. On the question of high profits the 
Director-General has been good enough to supply the Committee 
with a considerable amount of statistics. Of the instances of high 
percentages cited, some have to be eliminated as they are based on 
the results of small patches of work undertaken and are, therefore, 
not representative of average conditions. Examples such as, for 
instance, that a certain worker earned Rs. 4.31 against a time wage 
of Rs. 1.50, i.e., a profit of 187 per cent., or that another earned 
Rs. 40.12 against a time wage of Rs. 7.16, i.e., a profit of 460 per 
cent., are not very valuable for a proper study of the question. It 
is true that there are, here and there, instances of piece-work pro- 
fitst exceeding 100 per cent, of the time wages, but in the large 
majority of cases the profit is of the order of only 40 or 50 per cent, 
and sometimes much less. Piece-profits of this order are by no 
means peculiar to India. Chapter V of the recent I.L.O. publication 
entitled ‘Payment by results’ contains many instances of maximum 
piece earnings exceeding the corresponding time rates by as much 
as 60, 70, 100 or even more per cent. In Australia, for instance, a 
survey by the Institute of Industrial Management, Melbourne, show¬ 
ed that “on the average the workers earned nearly 30 per cent, above 
their time rates; maximum earnings were from 65 to 106 per cent, 
above these rates”. In the leather industry in South Africa, “in¬ 
creased earnings for the employees surveyed ranged from 6 to 200 
per cent’... In the clothing industry in the same country “indivi¬ 
dual bonus earnings varied from 22 to 125 per cent.”. In the U.S.A. 
a comprehensive series of industry wage studies conducted in 1945 
and 1946 showed that “the earnings advantage of incentive workers 
ranged from less than 5 per cent, to at least 40 per cent.”. It would 
seem, therefore, that even where, as in many of these systems, cal¬ 
culations are based on the average worker, working under average 
conditions, being allowed to earn a profit of 25 or 30 per 
cent., individual workers may earn as much as 80, 100 or 120 per 

cent, of profits. That is nothing to be worried about as it is not 

indicative of any defect in the fixation of the piece-rates. This does 
not mean, however, that abnormal profits will not be noticed in 

some cases. Where they are noticed, there is a prima facie case 

for a check-up through fresh time and motion studies. The exist¬ 
ence of such abnormalities is no justification for losing one’s faith 
in the present system or for devising some special formulae for 
restricting earnings. That these formulae have already produced 
confusion and on occasions even led to injustice to low-paid piece 
workers included in a mixed gang has been explained by the 
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Director-General. The current orders regarding the calculation of 
piece-work earnings are based essentially on the old daily rates. All 
piece-rates should be based on time-rates,, and if the latter are no 
longer based on daily rates, there would be no justification for 
adhering to the piece-rates evolved out of daily rates. I suggest, 
therefore, that all piece-rates, whether for existing jobs or new ones, 
should be recalculated at an early date on the basis of the new 
prescribed scales of pay. If the new piece-rates yield, over a period 
of time, abnormally high profits to the majority of the workers con¬ 
cerned in any factory or department, fresh time and motion studies 
might be necessary. Naturally those showing the highest profits 
should be the first to be examined. In this connection I would in¬ 
vite attention to the Pay Commission’s observations on page 192 of 
their report on a complaint from Railway workers that there was 
“a tendency frequently exhibited by the administration to reduce the 
rates fixed for piece-work when it is found that the piece-worker 
produces a good outturn and earns a considerable sum”. 

5. Reference Point .—If piece-rates are to be based on the pres¬ 
cribed scales, the question arises as to the point in the scale which 
must be taken for correlating the time-rates to piece-rates. This 
problem is somewhat peculiar to this country, for elsewhere the time- 
rate is a fixed rate and not a scale of pay with a minimum and a 
maximum. As the Director-General has pointed out, there are three 
alternatives for making a choice, namely, 

(1) the minimum of the time-scale; 

(2) the average of the minimum and the maximum of the 

scale; and 

(3) a varying reference point situated somewhere between 

the minimum and the maximum depending on the parti¬ 
cular scale applicable. 

6. The arguments in favour of the adoption of the minimum as 
the reference point, put forward by the Director-General, are that 
the minimum of the scale represents the value of the skill, that 
increases beyond the minimum are a reward for experience with¬ 
out any proved increase in skill, and that it is only the value to the 
piece work of the skill (not of the man) that the reference point 
should connote. In other words, the minimum of the scale is ade¬ 
quate to secure the skill of the person and as the piece-rate must 
be related to the skill, it must be based on the minimum. I feel 
considerable difficulty in agreeing with this trend of argument. 
Firstly, it is not correct to say that the minimum of a scale re¬ 
presents the value of the workers’ skill and that increments are 
paid for considerations unrelated to any proved increase in skill. 
The Pay Commission say (paragraph 56, page 38 of the report), that 
“the granting of increments has a two-fold significane, one from the 
point of view of the employee, namely, that as he grows in age, he 
has greater responsibilities to meet, and another from the employer’s 
point of view, namely, that when a man continues in the same 
grade, his work improves in quality and his efficiency also increases 
as the result of his experience”. In other words, increments take 
into account both growing responsibilities and increasing skill and 
efficiency. Gradual increase in skill is as much necessary in a 
system of piece-work as in one of time work. If all the workers 
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engaged in the manufacture of a certain product were raw recruits 
producing articles of a standard which barely qualified for accept¬ 
ance, the employer would soon lose his market. It is because of 
the presence of experienced workers with greater skill than the raw 
recruit in a gang producing a certain article that the employer is, 
by and large, able to satisfy his customer with products turned out 
to a standard of quality well above the minimum prescribed. It is, 
therefore, not correct to ignore the value of the more experienced 
worker or the relationship between increments and growing skill. 
Secondly, the minimum of a scale does not represent the full value 
of the workers’ worth. A worker may come on a salary of Rs. 40 
if he is promised a scale of, say, Rs. 40—2—60, but the same man 
may not be available on that pay in the absence of the inducement 
of a scale. In all probability, he will demand a much higher 
salary, say Rs. 50. A time-scale has a great psychological effect; 
it prevents stagnation which invariably arises from a fixed salary. 
It also ensures that earnings increase with needs; in other words, 
it has a compulsory saving effect in the earlier years. Thirdly, the 
proposition that the piece-rate need reflect only the skill of the 
worker will not, I am afraid, bear scrutiny. A piece-worker is not 
paid only for his skill any more than his colleague on time rate is; 
neither is an automaton which yields units of skill in return for 
units of wages pushed into it. The worker, whether he be on time 
rate or piece-rate, is a human being whose worth to industry is to 
be rated, and paid for, by many factors, of which skill, however 
important, is only one. As I have mentioned in my report on the 
wage structure in ordnance factories, every job is to be evaluated 
in terms of four major characteristics, viz.,% skill, effort, responsi¬ 
bilities and job conditions, and the time rate, from which the piece 
rate is evolved, is fixed for the job. Thus if the piece-rate pays 
only for skill, it makes only part payment for the job turned out. 
I feel, therefore, that the minimum of a scale has no special signi¬ 
ficance in relation to the skill of the worker or the value of the 
worker to the employer and should, therefore, not be taken as the 
appropriate reference point for correlating time-rates with piece- 
rates. 

7. We are thus left with the two other alternatives, namely, 
either the mean of the minimum and the maximum or a varying 
point between the minimum and the maximum. The Director- 
General favours a varying reference point, depending on the scale 
to which it is to be related, as follows:— 


Scales 

Rs. 

30-J-35 

324-35-1-40 

35-1-39-2-45 

1 

/ 

\ 

Reference point 

Minimum of scale 

3 Minimum of scale + 1 Maximum of scale 

36-1-40-2-50 

I 

4 

40-2-60 

\ 

Minimum of scale + Maximum of scale 

46-2-50-3-75 

s 

2 

60-3-90 

\ 

2 Minimum of scale + 3 Maximum of scale 

75 to 105 

f 

5 

90-5-130 

j 

1 Minimum of scale 2 Maximum of scale 

105-5-130 

135 to 185 

} 

3 
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His arguments in favour of a varying reference point are as 
follows:— 

“These reference points are much nearer the true weighted 
averages of the groups of the men falling in the scales 
than the mean points. In the higher scales the men at 
the top of the scales are not disfavoured and those at 
the bottom of the scales are very generously favoured, 
as is desirable to give them the same liberal increases 
which low paid men have already received by the large 
jumps in their basic wages”. 

He feels that the output depends more on the higher skilled cate¬ 
gories and that these categories must be shown special considera¬ 
tion in view of the fact that the lower categories have already 
had generous increases. 

8. Piece-rates are everywhere based on the time-rates applicable 
to the worker. They are not based on some imaginary value of the 
skill of the worker. The question that we have to answer is, there¬ 
fore: what is the time-rate in the case of a worker on a time scale 
of pay such as, say, Rs. 30—2—50? The only way of ascertaining 
the time-rate in such a case is to find out the average salary of the 
worker during the years he stays on that scale producing the same 
article or component. The scale that we have chosen extends over 
10 years, the maximum being reached in the 11th year. The worker 
may remain on that scale manufacturing the same article or com¬ 
ponent either for 11 years or for a greater or smaller period before 
he gets promoted to something better. If he remains on that scale 
for 11 years, his average pay during that period will be Rs. 40 per 
month. In that case, the mean of the.minimum and the maximum, 
namely, Rs. 40, will be appropriate for the reference point. If, 
however, he is not likely, in the normal course, to secure a higher 
job until he has worked on that scale for, say, 16 years, his average 
pay during that period will be about Rs. 43. In such a case, the 
appropriate reference point is obtained by the formula 2 maximum + 

1 minimum which comes to about Rs. 43. Similarly, if the worker 

3 

is likely to get promoted to a higher grade in, say, 7 to 8 years, his 
average pay will be between Rs. 36 and 37 and the formula 

2 minimum +1 maximum will be appropriate. In other words, we have 

3 a 

to reduce the scale to a monthly average salary and that 

depends on the time the worker is likely to spend on that scale. The 

choice between the three formulas i.e. mean, 2 maximum +1 minimum and 

3 

2 minimum + 1 maximu m will depend upon whether het average worker 
3 

placed on the scale hopes to get promoted to a higher job— 

(a) on, 

(b) some time after, or 

(c) some time before 
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reaching the maximum of the scale. In my view, the chances of 
promotion to higher jobs are few in unskilled and semi-skilled 
categories. The large majority of such workers are likely to get 
stuck up St the maximum of the scale for many years—perhaps 
throughout their working life. In their case, 1 minimum +2 maximum 

will represent the true average pay throughout their working life 
more correctly than the mean. I suggest that for them the refer¬ 
ence point should be fixed on the basis of this formula. When I 
say unskilled and semi-skilled categories, I have in view workers 
on the scale of Rs. 40—2—60 and below. Actually the true average 
may be even higher in many cases, but it is not worth while at¬ 
tempting to be too scientific. In the case of skilled and highly 
skilled categories, for which the pay scales recommended by me 
elsewhere range from Rs. 60, and where the chances of promotion 
are reasonable, I would agree that the average of the minimum and 
the maximum might be taken as the reference point. 

9. The view that I have taken is perhaps the reverse of what the 
Director-General has advocated. He has suggested a lower refer¬ 
ence point in the case of workers on the lower scales and a higher 
reference point in the case of workers on the higher scales, largely 
from considerations of the skill involved. The difference in skills 
is already provided for in the difference in the scales of pay applic¬ 
able. The Director-General also refers to the “true weighted 
averages of the groups of the men falling in the scales”. A more 
reliable criterion is, in my opinion, the average monthly pay of a 
worker during the entire period of his tenure of a particular scale. 

10. Minimum Guarantee .—At present it is only the low-paid 
piece-worker who has been given a guarantee of time wages. That 
guarantee extends only to the minimum of Rs. 30 or Rs. 35 and not the 
actual pay of the individual on the scale applicable to him. The 
so-called high-paid piece-worker is not guaranteed any minimum. 

11. That workers attached a great deal of importance to a 
guaranteed minimum was evident wherever the Committee went. 
There were complaints that many piece-workers had failed to earn 
even the time wages applicable to them for no fault of theirs. There 
vPere many factors, they argued, which resulted in the slowing down 
of work for which the workers were not responsible. Workers were, 
therefore, unanimous in their demand that all piece-workers, high 
or low, should be guaranteed the time rates applicable to them from 
time to time. 

12. The reluctance of the management to agree to a guaranteed 
minimum arises from a fear that workers might neglect their work, 
even if they do not resort to a deliberate ‘go-slow’ policy, if they 
were assured of a guaranteed mimimum. I am afraid this does less 
than justice to the principle of the incentive wage system and the 
faith that industrialists all over the world have placed in the in¬ 
ducements inherent in such a system. There may be an odd worker 
here and there content to earn only the guaranteed minimum and 
no more. But if an incentive system has any merits, it ought to 
induce the workers to exert themselves to their utmost so that they 
might earn the maximum possible. Moreover, there are the usual 
methods of dealing with shirkers—even by dismissal. 

485—18 
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13. The demand for a guaranteed minimum is by no means 
peculiar to this country. Several incentive systems of wage payment 
in advanced countries have been mentioned in the I.L.O. publica¬ 
tion entitled ‘Payment by Results’. -Under practically evefy system, 
a minimum wage is guaranteed. That is the case with the Halsey 
System, the Rowan system and the Bedaux system. In support of 
such a guarantee, the I.L.O. publication says as follows:— 

“It (guarantee) is designed to protect the worker against 
unduly low earnings due to causes beyond his control. 
This guarantee of earnings is normally applied so that 
high earnings in one period are not set off against low 
earnings in another period”. 

I can find no argument for refusing to accept a demand that has 
long been accepted in highly industrialised countries. I suggest, 
therefore, that the actual monthly rates, not the minimum of the 
scale as at present, should be guaranteed to all piece-workers, high 
or low. I do not think that it is sufficient to guarantee the minimum 
of the scale. What the workers are asking for is their actual wages, 
i.c., their time-rates, and the minimum does not represent the time- 
rate in the case of all workers other than new recruits. 



CHAPTER VII 
Term of reference VI 
LEAVE 

“To examine and make recommendations regarding the leave 
rules of industrial employees serving in the Defence 
Establishments, including all kinds of leave.” 

This issue was not included in the original terms of reference of 
the Committee but later referred to it under Ministry of Defence 
letter No. 15(51)50/1571/0.11, dated the 8th February 1951. 

Past History 

2. In the past there existed certain classes of appointments in the 
Defence Installations, generally known as Extra Temporary Establish¬ 
ment or Extra Temporary Artisans or Temporary Establishment 
(Ordnance Factories) or Casual Personnel, which were created by 
the local authorities under their own financial powers subject to the 
availability of funds sanctioned by Government under the ‘Labour 
Grant’. The majority of such employees were on daily rates of pay 
until on the recommendations of the Pay Commission they were 
brought on to monthly scales of pay. They were not governed by 
the normal rules regulating the conditions of service of regular civi¬ 
lian personnel such as leave, pension etc., but they were allowed 

certain concessions under separate orders. As regards leave, 

the majority of such employees were governed by the provisions of 
Army Instruction No. 609/44 as under: — 

(a) Leave on full pay. 

Length of service Amount of leave 

(i) Lobs than 1 year . . .. No leave 

(ii) Over I year and leas than 3 years . . 7 days in a calendar year 

(Hi) 3 years and over hut less than 10 10 days in calendar year 

years 

( iv ) 10 years and over but less than 20 15 days in a calendar year 

years 

(t>) 20 years and over .. . . 20 days in a calendar year 

(b) Leave on Medical Certificate on half pay. 

(i) Less than 1 year .. .. .. No leave. 

lit) Over one year but less than 20 years 10 days in a calendar year 

(tit) 20 years and over .. .. .. 30 days in calendar year and not 

more than 120 days in all 

(c) Extraordinary leave without pay. 

Granted at the discretion of the officer-in-charge. 

Quarantine leave 

(i) Infectious disease 1 month 

(it) Anti-rabio treatment .. .. .. 1 month 

Inoculation leave 

For plague .. .. .. . . 2 days 

Maximum permissible accumulation 30 days 
of leave with pay. 
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The Casual personnel in the MES were eligible for 15 days casual 
leave in a year and no other leave. 

Those who came under the operation of the Factories Act were, 
of course, eligible to get the benefits of the leave rules laid down in 
the Factories Act wherever such rules were mcfre favourable. Under 
the Factories Act an adult worker earned one day’s leave for every 
20 days of work or about 15 days in a year. 

3. In August 1949 the Government decided to abolish the designa¬ 
tions Temporary Establishment (Ordnance Factories), Extra Tempo¬ 
rary Establishment, Extra Temporary Artisans and Casual Personnel; 
to treat all such establishments as temporary and to classify them 
into the following categories: — 

(a) Non-industrial, e.g., clerical establishment, drawing office 

establishment, telephone operators, storekeepers, 
scientific and laboratory assistants etc. 

(b) Industrial e.g., artisans and workmen (including unskilled 

labour). 

The Government further decided that the non-industrial establish¬ 
ment would be brought on to the regular establishment and be en¬ 
titled to all the benefits of that establishment in the matter of leave, 
pension etc. under the relevant rules applicable to the regular, tem¬ 
porary or permanent establishment as the case may be. 

As regards industrial employees, i.e., artisans and workmen (in¬ 
cluding unskilled labour), it was stated in the same orders that the 
question of formulating the leave rules of such employees was sepa¬ 
rately under consideration. 

Demand 

4. The demand of all the labour federations is that the distinction 
between the industrial and the non-industrial employees in the matter 
of leave should be abolished and the Revised Leave Rules which are 
now applicable to the non-industrial employees should be made 
applicable to the industrial employees. Their main arguments can 
be briefly put as follows: — 

(a) On merits the distinction between the two categories is not 

justified; 

(b) since Government have applied the liberalised Revised 

Leave Rules even to those non-industrial employees who 
were previously in the ETE etc., and, therefore, govern¬ 
ed by the same rules as industrial employees, it is only 
fair that the industrial employees also, who were in the 
ETE etc., should be eligible for the same leave rules. 

(c) at present the leave rules applicable even to Class IV 

Government servants are better than the leave rules 
applicable to the industrial employees and in the opinion 
of the federations, it cannot be held that the need for 
leave is less in the case of industrial employees general¬ 
ly, than even Class IV Government servants who do 
neither brain work nor heavy manual work. 
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(d) The Railways, who employ a very much larger number of 
industrial employees, have already abolished the distinc¬ 
tion between the industrial and the non-industrial 
employees in the matter of leave. 

5. We have discussed at length with the federations and with the 
Advisors the basic question whether the distinction which now exists 
between the industrial and the non-industrial employees in the mat¬ 
ter of leave can be done away with consistent with the observations 
of the Pay Commission on the subject. While appreciating the 
desirability of, and the advantage in, having a uniform set of leave 
rules, the Pay Commission in paragraph 139 (page 76) Of its report 
stated that ‘the broad difference between industrial and non-indus¬ 
trial sections of the service cannot be wholly ignored. It will be 
obviously advantageous, if not also necessary, so to frame rules regu¬ 
lating the grant of leave to the industrial employees of the Govern¬ 
ment as not to create serious differences between the Government in¬ 
dustrial establishments and private industrial establishments’. So far 
as private industries are concerned, the statutory rules applicable to 
them generally are those contained in the Factories Act, though pos¬ 
sibly some industrial undertakings have more generous leave rules. 
We consider that the provisions of the Factories Act must be regard¬ 
ed as satisfying the need for requisite rest and, therefore, purely 
from the point of view of need, it would be difficult to establish that 
an improvement in the leave terms of the industrial employees is 
justified. As the existing rules may, by ancf large, be considered to 
be no less favourable than the rules contained in the Factories Act, 
any improvement of the former would naturally widen the difference 
between the leave rules applicable to the industrial employees in the 
Government industrial undertakings and those in the private indus¬ 
tries which, according to the Pay Commission, it would be desirable 
to avoid. Even so, we have come to the conclusion that the conside¬ 
rations urged by the representatives df labour are sufficiently impor¬ 
tant to justify a reconsideration of this attitude. 

6. Of the four main points made by the labour federations, the 
first point [point (a)] has already been dealt with in the preceding 
paragraph. The second point [point (b) ] is that since some of the 
erstwhile ETE have been brought on to the Revised Leave Rules 
having been classified as non-industrial, the rest df the ETE who are 
classified as industrial should also be brought on to the same set of 
leave rules. We do not consider that this point, by itself, is of great 
substance. This is only another form of saying that all employees 
of Government must be treated alike in all matters which, obvidusly, 
is neither feasible nor would be in the best interests of the different 
classes concerned. We consider that only the last two points are 
really material. 

7. Beyond expressing the view that there was justification for 
having a different set of leave rules for industrial employees and 
suggesting that their leave rules should approximate to the leave 
rules applicable td the private industries, the Pay Commission did 
not it seems examine how this position could be maintained vis-a-vis 
their recommendations in respect of non-industrial employees in 
general. Generally speaking, the Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions meant an improvement of the leave terms of all Government 
servants including Class IV Government servants. Although they 
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recommended less liberal leave rules for Class IV, Government ser¬ 
vants than for higher categories, what they recommended for Class 
IV servants were in excess of the leave rules applicable to industrial 
workers either in the private sector or in the Government industrial 
undertakings. There is no indication in the Pay Commission’s report 
whether they examined the repercussions of their recommendations 
in respect of Class IV Government servants on the industrial wor¬ 
kers and if they came to the conclusion, after a full consideration, 
that such a distinction should be maintained. 

8. The last point [point (d)] mentioned by the labour federations 
is that the Railways have already abolished the distinction between 
industrial and non-industrial employees. It was on the basis of the 
adjudication by Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha that this decision was 
taken, but on a perusal of the relevant portions of his report it 
appears that this decision was taken not on any general principle 
that the distinction is not justified, but mainly on the ground that 
the industrial workers had already been bracketted with Class 
IV Government servants under the new State Railway 
Leave Rules, 1930, and that therefore it would not be justifi¬ 
able to introduce a new distinction. In fact, the Pay Com¬ 
mission had suggested in the paragraph of their report which 
has already been quoted, that it was not their suggestion that any 
departure from the existing practice should be made in order to 
ensure that the leave rules in Government industrial undertakings 
approximate to those in the private sector. Though the position in 
the Defence installations is different inasmuch as the industrial wor¬ 
kers were never bracketted with Class IV Government servants in 
the matter of leave, the substantial point remains that in the Rail¬ 
ways, which have a very much larger number of industrial workers, 
the distinction between industrial and non-industrial workers has 
been abolished, whatever may be the reason. It is not unnatural, 
therefore, for those in the Defence installations to ask for the aboli¬ 
tion of the distinction. In accepting the equalisation of the leave rules 
between the industrial and the non-industrial workers in the Rail¬ 
ways Government must be presumed to have taken into considera¬ 
tion the possibilities of repercussions in the private sector. We have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that the Revised Leave Rules appli¬ 
cable to non-industrial establishment should be made equally appli¬ 
cable to the industrial establishment. (An exemption from the 
Factories Act in this matter wherever necessary may be given). 

Holidays 

9. The industrial employees at present get 14 paid holidays while 
the non-industrial employees generally get 20 to 21 paid holidays. 
There is a great deal of criticism already about the excessive leave 
given td Government employees. Apart from this, the need of the 
present time is to increase production. We are, therefore, opposed to 
any increase in the number of holidays to industrial workers. Unifor¬ 
mity can, therefore, be achieved only by reduction of the number 
of holidays for non-industrial employees, but if this is not possible, 
there is no reason why the holidays of the industrial workers should 
be increased. 

It has been brought to our notice that some installations are closed 
as a whole whenever there is a holiday for the ndn-industrial wor¬ 
kers with the result that the industrial workers are unable to work 
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on such days and they lose pay for those days. We are of the opinion 
that this is a legitimate grievance which ought to be rectified. We 
understand that this does not happen in the Ordnance Factories 
which are kept open on all days which are ncrt closed holidays for 
both the categories of employees, a skeleton of non-industrial emplo¬ 
yees being retained to look after the work of the industrial employees 
on those days which are closed holidays fo'r the former. We consider 
that a similar system should be adopted in all other installations and, 
where Government are satisfied that this is not feasible, no deduction 
should be made from the pay of the industrial employees for the days 
on which they are not allowed tcf work. 

Casual leave 

10. The non-industrial employees get casual leave for 15 days in 
a year. We do not recommend the introduction of a system of casual 
leave to industrial workers. That would lead to a lot of administra¬ 
tive difficulties and would affect production. The equalisation of the 
basic leave rules will confer a substantial benefit on the industrial 
workers and no further additional benefit is, in our opinion, justified. 
The introduction of casual leave system will widen the gap between 
the Government and the private sector still further for which we do 
not find adequate justification. It must be appreciated that the more 
leave that is given to the industrial employees the greater will be 
the cost of production and to that extent the industrial ventures of 
the Government will be at a disadvantage compared to the private 
industrial undertakings. 



CHAPTER VIII 

(Term of reference VII 

GOVERNMENT S CONTRIBUTION TO PROVIDENT FUND 

“To examine and make recommendations regarding the scale 
of contribution by Government to the President Fund 
of the employees serving in Defence establishments, 
where a Provident Fund Scheme exists”. 

This issue was not included in the original terms of reference of 
the Committee but later referred to it under Ministry of Defence 
letter No. 15(51)50/1571/D-11, dated the 8th February 1951. 

2. The majority of Government servants serve under a pension 
scheme. It is only in the Railways that the Government employees, 
industrial as well as non-industrial serve under a contributory Provi¬ 
dent Fund system. Under the Railway Provident Fund rules, the 
amount of subscription payable by the employee is 1 /12th. of his 
emoluments and the contribution from Railway revenues to the 
employees’ account in the Provident Fund is equal to the subscrip¬ 
tion paid by him, i.e., at 84 per cent, of the emoluments. (In addition 
to the Government’s contribution to the Fund, the Railways also 
grant another special contribution. In the case of the non-gazetted 
staff, this special contribution is at half a month’s pay for each com¬ 
pleted year of service not exceeding 15 months pay, if the service Of 
an employee does not fall short of 15 years. If the service falls short 
of 15 years, the special contribution is at half a month’s pay for each 
completed year of service but not exceeding 6 months pay). In the 
Ordnance Factories also, the employees (except permanent clerical), 
whether non-industrial or industrial, serve under a contributory Pro¬ 
vident Fund Scheme. The executive staff—chargemen and above— 
are governed by the Indian Ordnance Department Provident Fund 
Rules under which the Government’s contribution to the subscriber’s 
accounts is, as in the Railways, at 84 per cent, of the subscriber’s 
emoluments. The others, namely the supervisors (who were former¬ 
ly treated as members of the extra temporary establishment) and all 
the industrial employees are governed by the Indian Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories Workmen’s Provident Fund Rules under which Government’s 
contribution to the subscriber’s account is at 75 per cent, of the subs¬ 
criber’s subscription, which latter is 84 per cent, of his emoluments. 
Government’s share, therefore, works up to 64 per cent, of the 
employee’s emoluments. The workers in the Naval Dockyard are 
also eligible to the benefits of a contributory Provident Fund on the 
lines of the Indian Ordnance Factories Workmen’s Contributory Pro¬ 
vident Fund Rules. Uptil the 1st of August 1949, the industrial 
employees in other Defence installations were not eligible for any 
retirement benefits. Under Ministry of Defence letter No. 2(23)D-11/ 
49, dated the 19th August, 1949, all industrial employees in the 
Defence installations were admitted to the benefit of the Indian 
Ordnance Factories Workmen’s Provident Fund Rules, from the 1st 
of August 1949. In respect of prior service, the industrial employees 
are to get a gratuity equal to half a month’s pay for each completed 
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year of service subject to a maximum of 9 months’ pay provided the 
employee had a continuous service of 5 years or more prior to the 
1st August, 1949. This gratuity is payable on retirement or discharge 
on acco'unt of reduction of establishment. 

3. The claim of the labour federations is that the Contributory 
Provident Fund Rules applicable to Defence employees should be 
liberalised on the lines of the Railway Provident Fund Rules, namely 
the Government’s contribution should be raised to 8J~per cent, of the 
employee’s emoluments and they should also be eligible for the spe¬ 
cial contribution or gratuity admissible under the ^Railway rules. 

4. The Pay Commission had, however, recommended only the 
extension of the scale of Government’s contribution allowed under 
the Railway Provident Fund Rules to the employees in other Depart¬ 
ments as well, who are not in pensionable service but not the gratuity 
or special contribution admissible under the Railway Provident Fund 
Rules. 

Under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, No. XIX of 1952 
relating to the contributory provident fund rules in private indus¬ 
tries, the rate of the employer’s contribution to the worker’s Provi¬ 
dent Fund account is at 6| per cent, c/f pay plus dearness allowance. 
Under the Indian Ordnance Factories Workmen’s Provident Fund 
Rules, however, the Government’s contribution is not available on 
dearness allowance, with the result that industrial workers in the 
Defence Organisation are worse off than workers in private indus¬ 
tries. 

5. We recommend that the Pay Commission’s recommendation 
should be implemented: in other words Government’s contribution 
should be equal to employees’ compulsory contribution, which is 
8J per cent, of emoluments (as defined in the provident fund rules). 



CHAPTER IX 
Term of Reference VIII 

OVERTIME PAY 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

The examination of overtime pay was not included in the original 
terms of reference, but later the Ministry of Defence informed the 
Committee that it should examine the eligibility of personnel for 
overtime payment where they are not allowed such payment at pre¬ 
sent if a representation in the matter is received. The Defence 
Ministry made it clear that the question of working hours being not 
within the purview of the Committee, the Committee should start 
with the basic point that certain working hours are already pres¬ 
cribed. Accordingly the following issue was framed in regard to this 
matter: — 

“Whether the benefit of overtime pay should be extended to 
those employees who do not get it at present; if so, to 
which categories of employees it should be extended in 
case they work beyond their prescribed working hours.” 

2. In the Ordnance Factories the normal working hours are 44-3/4 
hours a week, while in the MGO establishments, i.e. Ordnance Depots, 
EME Workshops etc., the working hours are 42 hours a week. The 
departmental rules provide for payment of overtime pay for work 
done in excess of these prescribed working hours. The Factories 
Act, on the other hand, provides for payment of overtime pay for 
work in excess of 48 hours a week. Accordingly, overtime pay is 
paid in the Defence Organisation under the departmental rules for 
work in excess of the prescribed working hours, but when the work 
is in excess of 48 hours a week, overtime pay is paid under the Fac¬ 
tories Act where that Act applies. Apart from the minimum period 
of work beyond which overtime pay is payable, there is another 
important distinction between the departmental rules and the Facto¬ 
ries Act, in that the departmental rules provide for overtime pay only 
for systematic overtime work in the case of non-industrial emplo¬ 
yees, though there is no such distinction in the case of industrial 
workers. The rates of payment under the departmental rules are 
lower than those under the Factories Act. 

3. It has been represented that the following categories should be 
made eligible for overtime pay: — 

(i) Clerks and Checkers employed in establishment, cash and 

provision sections, labour bureau and administrative 
offices; and 

(ii) gate keepers, durwans, lorry drivers, nurses, fire brigade 

staff and telephone operators. 

It has been represented further that the scale of payment for over¬ 
time work under the departmental rules should be improved in order 
to make it equal to that laid down in the Factories Act. 
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4. Before the specific representations are examined, it is desirable 
to consider certain fundamental questions. The Factories Act lays 
down the categories of employees entitled to overtime pay and the 
circumstances in which overtime pay should be granted. There seems 
to be no reason why in a matter of this nature there should be any 
differentiation between private and Government undertakings. In 
fact, if the latter are not to be placed at a definite disadvantage, the 
rules should be identical. In other words, even in Government un¬ 
dertakings only such men should be entitled to overtime pay as 
would be entitled to it under the Factories Act. For the same rea¬ 
son, overtime pay should be granted only if the men work beyond 
the minimum prescribed working hours under the Factories Act. 

5. As already mentioned, for the Defence installations there are 
certain departmental rules which were introduced before the pass¬ 
ing of the Factories Act. It seems that there would have been suffi¬ 
cient justification for abolishing these rules when the Factories Act 
came into force. The position, however, is that for many years now 
the departmental rules have been applied side by side with the Fac¬ 
tories Act in order to pay overtime pay to categories not covered by 
the Factories Act and in conditions in which it could not be granted 
under the Factories Act. While, therefore, I doubt the practicability 
of abolishing these rules now, I see little justification for either im¬ 
proving them further or including within their scope new categories 
who have not been entitled to overtime pay so long either under 
these rules or under the Factories Act. 

6. Coming now to the specific representations in regard to the 
categories who are not at present entitled to overtime pay, I think 
the first question is whether any of them come under the definition 
of ‘workers’ under the Factories Act. I am given to understand that 
the legal view is that apart from the workers employed in shops, 
only those employed in estimating, planning and drawing offices 
directly connected with production would come under the definition 
of workers under the Factories Act. Storekeepers, gate keepers, 
durwans, lorry drivers, nurses, fire brigade staff, etc., do not come 
under the definition of workers under the Factories Act. My view, 
therefore, is that there can be no case for the grant of overtime pay 
to such employees under the Factories Act. As regards the applica¬ 
tion of the departmental rules which provide for overtime pay for 
systematic overtime work in the case of non-industrial workers, I 
think there should rarely be any occasion for these categories to 
work systematic overtime. Such staff like gatekeepers, durwans, fire 
bridgade staff, etc., generally work on shift system and any increase 
in the work of production section would not affect their hours of 
work. This is perhaps the reason why departmental rules have 
never catered fo'r them. 

7. The only category which requires further consideration is the 
category of clerks. It has been represented that the clerks in admi¬ 
nistrative offices who have now to work to the same working hours 
as shop clerks and industrial workers should be eligible for overtime 
payment. It is understood that clerks in administrative offices (ex¬ 
cept those who work in estimating, drawing and planning offices 
directly connected with production) do not fall under the definition 
of “workers” under the Factories Act. The demand is, however, bas¬ 
ed on certain observations of the Pay Commissio*n. In dealing with 
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the question of overtime, the Pay Commission stated that “there is 
normally no need for it in the ordinary offices and that the grant of 
overtime allowance in such offices will only encourage slackness dur¬ 
ing the regular hours of the day. If once in a way or at some seasons 
of the .year an office has heavy work, such pressure is often more 
than compensated by slack seasons during other parts of the year... 
Even when staff are occasionally detained...it would ordinarily 
suffice to compensate them if they are given an off day after they 
have worked overtime for a number of days.” The Pay Commission, 
however, stated that “it is conceivable that even clerical staff may 
in some departments have their work so linked up with the work of 
people who have regularly to work overtime that the former also 
may justifiably claim to have done systematic overtime work.” In 
dealing with the specific case of clerks in the Ordnance Factories, 
the Pay Commission stated that “we have elsewhere observed that 
the system of overtime working should be reduced to a minimum 
and have expressed ourselves against the grant of overtime pay for 
ministerial staff, except so far as staff like clerical employees in 
Ordnance Factories observe the same hours of working as industrial 
employees. We see no objection to this category being treated on a 
par with industrial staff in the matter of overtime.” 

8. I believe that in the private industries also generally the cleri¬ 
cal staff, whether in administrative offices or in shops, observe the 
normal working hours of the industry. If the recommendations of 
the Pay Commission were accepted as sound and of general applica¬ 
bility, the best course would have been to amend the Factories Act„ 
If that were done, it would have met the legitimate demands and un¬ 
necessary differential treatment between private and Government 
undertakings in a matter of this nature would have been avoided. 
However, the question now is whether inspite of the fact that similar 
men in the private industries may not get overtime pay, clerks in 
administrative offices of Ordnance Factories should be granted over¬ 
time pay. I feel that it is administratively difficult to distinguish 
between clerks and clerks within the same organisation. Though 
clerks in administrative offices should rarely be required to wo'rk 
systematic overtime, I think that on the whole it would be better to 
accept that in the matter of overtime pay all clerks should be treated 
alike. I would include the category of checkers in this. 

9. It has been argued on the basis of the Pay Commission’s obser¬ 
vations that all nOn-industrial workers (and not only clerks) who 
have the same working hours as industrial workers should be entitl¬ 
ed to the same overtime pay rules. I find it difficult to accept such 
a general proposition. As I have stated earlier, in such a matter the 
Government industrial undertakings and the private undertakings 
should have similar rules. Accordingly until the Factories Act is 
amended to include within the definition of workers entitled to Over¬ 
time pay all factory employees, it would be wrong, in my view, to 
make categories not entitled to overtime pay under the Factories 
Act eligible for it (and consequently also for overtime pay under the 
departmental rules) by executive Orders. 

10. There was a demand that the clerks should be required to 
work only 36 hours a week or paid overtime pay for work beyond 36 
hours on the ground that the Pay Commission had stated that the 
normal working hours for them should be 36. The Defence Ministry 
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made it clear that it was not for this Committee to consider the work¬ 
ing hours and that the only point for consideration was whether any 
category should get overtime pay beyond the prescribed working 
hours. Therefore, if the normal working hours prescribed happen 
to be 44-3/4, and not 36, the only question fo'r consideration is whe¬ 
ther payment of overtime pay would be justified if they work more 
than 44-3/4, hours. This has already been dealt with. 

11. As regards the employees of MGO establishments, such as 
Ordnance Depots, it has been suggested that non-industrial employees 
who used to get overtime pay under the departmental rules ~when 
they were on daily rates should co'ntinue to be eligible for overtime 
pay in spite of the fact that they have now become regular monthly 
rated employees. I cannot visualise the necessity for systematic 
overtime working in these installations. If, however, at any time it 
becomes unavoidable to work systematic overtime, I agree that there 
would be justification fo'r giving them overtime pay under the depart¬ 
mental rules. 

12. There is one particular matter which concerns Supervisors'in 
the Ordnance Factories whose position seems to be somewhat anoma¬ 
lous. Under the departmental rules of overtime pay they are bracket- 
ted with the ordinary artisans. They would also come under the 
scope df the Factories Act and, therefore, be entitled to overtime 
pay at double rate for work beyond 48 hours, but as persons holding 
position of supervision or management, they have been exempted 
from the provisions of the Factories Act and, as such, they are not 
entitled to overtime pay at double rate for work beyond 48 hours. 
On the other hand, other supervisory personnel such as Chargeman 
and Assistant Foreman who also do not get overtime pay under the 
Factories Act are entitled to a specially higher scale of payment 
under the departmental rules. They are paid at time and quarter 
rate (for night shift work, however, supervisors are entitled to time 
and a half rate like artisans, but night shift work is the exception 
rather than the rule). My view is that the Supervisors should be 
treated either wholly like the industrial class or, if an exemption 
from the Factories Act in their case is considered necessary for other 
reasons, they should be equated with the category of Chargeman and 
Assistant Foreman. This would avoid their falling between two 
stoOls. 


Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The Committee has been asked to consider: — 

“Whether the benefit of overtime pay should be extended to 
those employees who do not get it at present; if so, to 
which categories of employees it should be extended in 
case they work beyond their prescribed working hours”. 

As Mr. Ghosh has given the details of the case in his report, I 
shall only deal with the relevant points on which I feel I should 
make myself clear. 

2. The question of the appropriateness of the working hours pres¬ 
cribed for the various establishments has not been referred to the 
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Committee; on the other hand, the Committee has specifi¬ 
cally been told that it should confine itself to examining 
whether any overtime pay should be given' for work in excess 'of 
the prescribed working hours to categories not now entitled to it. 
The prescribed working hours are 44f hours a week in ordnance 
factories and about 42 hours a week in other establishments such as 
ordnance depots, E.M.E. workshops etc. The working hours are the 
same for all employees including clerks. The demand o'f clerks that 
their working hours should be reduced to 36 hours as in other civil 
offices and that they should be paid overtime for work between 36 
and 42 or 44J hours, cannot, therefore, be examined by this Commit¬ 
tee. We must proceed on the assumption that the working hours 
fixed are appropriate for all categories of employees. 

3. In order to examine whether any categories of employees, not 
now entitled to overtime pay, should be allowed that benefit, it might 
be useful to consider the case of ordnance factories separately from 
that of other establishments. Industrial employees in factories get a 
departmental overtime, equivalent to the time rate, for work between 
445 hours and 48 hours a week and overtime under the Factories Act 
at double the time rate for work in excess of 48 hours. In the case of 
non-industrial employees overtime is at present riot permissible ex¬ 
cept when they are certified to work systematic overtime. The 
Federations say that a number of categories of non-industrial emplo¬ 
yees have to work the same hours as industrial workers and that 
they should be treated on a par with industrial workers for purposes 
of both departmental overtime and overtime under the Factories 
Act even though they may not be covered by that Act. The non¬ 
industrial categories on whose behalf the demand has been made 
are— 

(1) clerk and checkers employed in establishment, cash and 

provision sections, in the labour bureau and in the 
administrative offices, and 

(2) gate-keepers, durwans, lorry-drivers, orderlies, nurses, fire- 

brigade staff and telephone operators. 

4. The case of clerks coming under the definition of non-industrial 
employees is quite clear. They are required to work the same hours 
including overtime as clerks and other industrial workers in produc¬ 
tion shops. The Pay Commission have dealt at length with this par¬ 
ticular category. At page 59 of their Report they say “that even 
clerical staff may in some departments have their work so linked up 
with the work of people who have regularly to work Overtime that 
the former also «may justifiably claim to have done systematic over¬ 
time work. This is stated to be the case in the ordnance factories 
for instance”. At page 346 they say that they have expressed them¬ 
selves “against the grant of overtime pay for ministerial staff except 
so far as staff like clerical employees in ordnance factories observe 
the same hours of working as industrial employees. We see no ob¬ 
jection to this category being treated on a par with industrial staff 
in the matter of overtime.” The Director-General has stated that in 
the interests of production clerks in all administrative offices and 
other non-prOduction sections must also work the same hours as 
industrial workers. That being so, as the Pay Commission have 
pointed out, all factory clerks, irrespective of the sector of employ- 
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ment, can be presumed to be doing systematic overtime and should 
be allowed overtime pay on a par with the industrial staff. This will 
mean that they will be entitled to' overtime pay at the time rate for 
work between 44§ hours and 48 hours and at twice the time rate for 
work in excess of 48 hours. The Pay Commission have justified 
twice the normal rate “where the overtime work involves special 
strain or exceeds a certain limit or involves prolonged employment 
during night”. In view of the fact that clerks in ordinary civil 
offices work only fo'r 36 hours and that clerks in factories have to 
keep pace with industrial workers, there would be every justifica¬ 
tion for treating them on a par with industrial workers even in res¬ 
pect of the quantum of overtime and paying them at twice the rate 
on those occasions on which they are required to work beyond 
ho'urs. These recommendations would apply equally t'd checkers. 

5. As regards other categories of non-industrial staff in factories 
such as gate-keepers, durwans, lorry-drivers, orderlies, nurses, fire- 
brigade staff and telephone operators, it is understood that while 
some of them may be working on a three-shift basis, others hav\ to 
work the same working hours including overtime as industrial wor¬ 
kers. Those working on a three-shift basis are not normally liable 
to be subjected to systematic overtime. If at any time they are called 
upon to work systematic overtime and are so certified to be working, 
they should be given both departmental overtime and overtime over 
48 hours on the same terms as the rest of the non-industrial staff 
who are presumed to be working systematic overtime. Of the non¬ 
industrial categories mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph, 
those who do not work o'n a three-shift basis may be required to 
work overtime with the industrial staff. As in the case of the clerical 
staff referred to by the Pay Commission at page 59 of their Report, 
it may be presumed that these categories also are required to work 
systematic overtime. The question arises whether they too' should 
be given overtime pay on the same lines as the clerical staff. The 
Pay Commission’s observations at page 59 of their Report are not 
restricted to the case of the clerical staff. They say that “even cleri¬ 
cal staff may in some departments have their work so linked up with 
the work of the people who have regularly to work overtime”. They 
were obviously citing an extreme case where normally one would 
not have expected such linking up. In fact, the Pay Commission had 
earlier referred to the need for overtime payment in “ordinary offi¬ 
ces”, meaning obviously civil offices and ndt factories, depots and the 
like. So they were referring to a category, namely, clerks, most 
commonly found “in ordinary offices”, but who were working under 
special conditions in factories and similar establishments. It would, 
therefore, seem reasonable to infer that if other categories of non¬ 
industrial employees have also their work linked up with the work 
of industrial workers, the spirit of the Pay Commission’s recommen¬ 
dations would require that they too should be treated as doing syste¬ 
matic overtime work. I feel, therefore, that such of these non-indus¬ 
trial categories, viz., gate-keepers, durwans, telephone operators, etc., 
as are required to work the same hours including overtime as indus¬ 
trial workers should also be treated on a par with the industrial staff 
in the matter of overtime. In their case, however, I would make a 
slight modification as regards the quantum of overtime payment. All 
of them should, of course, get departmental overtime at the time 
rate between 44f hours and 48 hours. Beyond 48 hours, however, 
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I would recommend overtime payment at double the time rate only 
to those categories which have their counterparts on the industrial! 
side getting overtime under the Factories Act. For categories which 
do not have their counterparts on the industrial side coming under 
the Factories Act, I should suggest overtime over 48 hours at one and 
a half times the time rate. 

6. The case of the workers employed in ordnance depots and 
similar establishments has not been as fully argued before the Com¬ 
mittee as that of factory workers. It is understood that employees 
classified as industrial workers get departmental overtime at the time 
rate for work between 42 hours and 48 hours and overtime under the 
Factories Act above 48 hours. Though non-industrial employees used 
to get departmental overtime under paragraph 88-A of ‘Pay and 
Allowances Regulations, Volume I’ audit authorities have taken objec¬ 
tion to payment of overtime ever since the issue of Government’s 
orders dated the 19th August 1949 bringing over such employees to 
the regular wholetime establishment. The argument appears to be 
tHat paragraph 88-A which dealt with “daily paid” workmen has 
ceased to be of application to monthly paid employees of the regular 
establishment. In the case of non-industrial employees of these 
establishments I feel that departmental overtime as laid down in para. 
88-A should be allowed for work above 42 hours in all cases in which 
the officer in charge of the establishment certifies that systematic 
overtime has been done. The question as to what constitutes 
“systematic” overtime seems to baffle everyone. I have not been able 
to get a satisfactory explanation of it from anybody. In establish¬ 
ments such as, for instance, ordnance depots, there are occasions for 
more systematic or prolonged overtime than in a regular office. I 
suggest that a standard as to what constitutes systematic overtime 
should be laid down so as to save commandants and officers-in-charge 
from having to prove their case before audit authorities. If overtime 
in a particular month exceeds a prescribed number of hours, it should 
be deemed to be systematic overtime and paid for accordingly. 

7. As regards the complaint that supervisors in ordnance factories 
are not being paid overtime pay on account of their exemption under 
section 64(1) of the Factories Act, I feel that the question whether 
exemption should be sought in respect of the lowest category of 
employees in the chain of supervision should be re-examined. If 
there are no great advantages in seeking exemption, it would be as 
well to leave them within the scope of the Factories Act so that they 
might be entitled to overtime at double the rate for work beyond 48 
hours. If, on the other hand, there are any compelling reasons why 
exemption should be sought in respect of them, I agree that they 
should atleast be equated to chargemen and similar categories who are 
entitled to a higher rate of departmental overtime, 
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Term of Reference IX 

Gratuity. 

Mr. Ghosh’s recommendations. 

This matter was not originally included in the terms of reference 
as it arose out of a representation received later from the All-India 
Ordnance Employees’ Federation, Calcutta. In accordance with the 
reference from the Ministry of Defence on the point, the following 
issue was framed: — 

“Whether the same gratuity benefits as are at present admis¬ 
sible to industrial employees should be extended so as to 
include service rendered by non-industrial employees 
prior to 1st August 1949.” 

2. In August 1949 the establishments which were up till then 
known as extra temporary establishments or by allied designations 
such as extra temporary artisans or casual in the case of the M.E.S., 
were re-classified as temporary establishment, and divided into two 
categories, industrial and non-industrial. The industrial category 
comprised artisans and workmen including unskilled labour. The 
non-industrial category included clerks, drawing office staff, store¬ 
keeping staff etc. The non-industrial category was brought on to the 
regular establishment and made accordingly eligible for all the benefits 
to which the regular establishment is entitled, in the matter of leave, 
provident fund, pension, permanency etc. In other words, for the 
first time these ex-E.T.E. non-industrial personnel became eligible for 
retirement benefits under the same rules as are applicable to the 
regular establishment. The industrial category, on the other hand, 
were not automatically given any of these benefits. All that was done 
was to abolish the old designation of extra temporary etc. and thereby 
to remove the sense of grievance that they were a lower category than 
even the temporary employees. Their leave rules were not changed 
and they were not offered any prospects of permanency. In one 
respect, however, they were given a concession, viz., that they w’ere 
made eligible for joining a contributory provident fund. In the 
Ordnance Factories even the E.T.E. wmre members of a contributory 
provident fund. It is evidently on this analogy that the industrial 
employees elsewhere were made eligible for joining a contributory 
provident fund and, since they could not possibly join with retrospec¬ 
tive effect, it was decided that for their past service as E.T.E., i.e., 
prior to 1st August 1949, they should be given a gratuity at a certain 
specified rate. It is understood that even outside the Defence Organi¬ 
sation the industrial employees generally have: been eligible for the 
benefits of a contributory provident fund for a long time. 

3. Under the existing orders, the former extra temporary non¬ 
industrial employees are treated as temporary employees with effect 
from the 1st August, 1949. Under the Civilians in Defence Services 
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(Temporary Service) Rules 1949 and the Civil Service Regulations, 
the following benefits are admissible to temporary employees: — 

(i) No retirement benefit is admissible until a person becomes 

quasi-permanent; 

(ii) If after having been declared quasi-permanent, an em¬ 

ployee’s services are terminated, otherwise than as a dis¬ 
ciplinary measure or by resignation, he is entitled to a 
gratuity at half a month’s pay for every year of quasi¬ 
permanent service and the temporary service is dis¬ 
regarded; 

(iii) If an employee is confirmed eventually m a permanent 

pensionable post, he becomes entitled to a pension (pro¬ 
vided. of course, he has put in the minimum service 
required for the grant of a pension), and the entire period 
of quasi-permanent service together with half the period 
of temporary service is added to the permanent service to 
determine the total period of qualifying service for 
pension. 

The E.T.E. service, (he., service prior to 1st August 1949), does not 
count for any retirement benefit under the existing orders. 

4. Since E.T.E. service is not at present treated as temporary ser¬ 
vice for pensionary purposes and as the industrial section of the E.T.E. 
has already been granted a gratuity in respect of E.T.E. service, it 
would seem that there is a prima facie case fo'r sanctioning to the non¬ 
industrial employees of the E.T.E. the same gratuity for E.T.E. service 
as has been sanctioned to the industrial employees of the E.T.E. But 
there are two inter-related points which should be examined before 
deciding the matter. 

5. From 1st August 1949, the ncn-industrial E.T.E. employees have 
been brought on to the regular establishment. On the regular estab¬ 
lishment there is another category of men who were not in the E.T.E. 
in the past and who have all along been on the regular establishment. 
The latter, i.e., the temporary employees on the regular establishment, 
are at present entitled to gratuity only in respect of quasi-permanent 
service; they are not entitled to any other retirement benefit in respect 
of temporary service until they are confirmed, and if and when they 
are confirmed, they count half the period of their temporary service 
towards pension. Since those on the E.T.E. have now been brought 
on to the regular establishment, is it not appropriate that they should 
be covered by the same retirement rules? The E.T.E. service does not, 
of course, count as temporary service under the existing orders, pre¬ 
sumably because it was considered as inferior to temporary service in 
the past; but on general grounds, there would be justification for allow¬ 
ing E.T.E. service to be counted as equivalent to temporary service for 
retirement benefits. If that is done, the ex-E.T.E. section and the rest 
within the regular establishment of non-industrial employees would 
then be on the same footing. If a higher benefit is given for the E.T.E. 
service, it may place the ex-E.T.E. personnel in a better position than 
even the temporary employees who have all along been on the regular 
establishment. 

6. The other point is whether a distinction can justifiably be made 
between the industrial and non-industrial employees in regard to the 
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treatment to be accorded to them in respect of their E.T.E. service. If 
a distinction is made, obviously it would not be satisfactory from the 
point of view of the non-industrial E.T.E. personnel. On the other 
hand, if a distinction is not made and the non-industrial E.T.E. per¬ 
sonnel are given gratuity in respect of their E.T.E. service like the 
industrial employees, it may create a grievance amongst the tempo¬ 
rary employees on the regular establishment, as indicated already. 

7. The number of men who have all along been on the regular 
establishment is small compared to the number of men who were pre¬ 
viously on the E.T.E. and have now been brought on to the regular 
establishment. It seems probable, therefore, that although there are 
still temporary employees on the regular establishment who have as 
much service as those who were previously on the E.T.E. who were 
recruited mostly during the war, practically all the former will be 
eventually confirmed. On the other hand, a certain proportion of those 
who were previously on the E.T.E. may not be confirmed by the time 
they are due for retirement. Since those who have all along been 
on the regular establishment will eventually be confirmed and count 
half of their temporary service for pension, there _s no reason for them 
to feel aggrieved if the ex-E.T.E. personnel who are not confirmed are 
allowed gratuity for their E.T.E. service. 

8. Taking everything into account, I suggest the following: — 

(i) In the case of ex-E.T.E. personnel who are eventually 

confirmed, E.T.E. service should count as equivalent to 
temporary service. 

(ii) In the case of ex-E.T.E. personnel who retire without being 

confirmed, gratuity should be sanctioned for E.T.E. service 
on the same scale as applicable to the industrial 
employees. 

9. The Federations have made the following additional demands: — 

(i) that the condition of 5 years’ continuous service prior to 

1st August 1949 for entitlement to gratuity for past ser¬ 
vice should be cancelled; 

(ii) that gratuity should be paid at the rate of one month’s pay 

for each completed year of service, instead of at half a 
month’s pay; 

(iii) that the amount of gratuity should not be restricted to a 

maximum of nine months’ pay; 

(iv) that the war bonus, which was sanctioned during the war 

to the employees in munitions factories and M.G.O. estab¬ 
lishments, should not be deducted from the gratuity; 

(v) that war gratuity, which was sanctioned after the war to 

those not entitled to war bonus, should not be deducted 
from the gratuity; and 

(vi) that the Section Clerks in Ordnance Factories who have been 

redesignated as Lower Division Clerks should be treated 
as in pensionable service. 

These points have been discussed fully in Mr. Subramanian’s note 
and I agree with his conclusions. 
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Mr. Subramanian’s recommendations. 

The question of gratuity was not originally included in the terms 
of reference of the Committee. It was subsequently referred to the 
Committee in the following form in the Defence Ministry’s unofficial 
No. 759/D-ll, dated the 19th January 1951: — 

“On the question of gratuity, so far as we are aware, the only 
point in dispute was how the period of extra temporary 
service of non-industrial employees (that is, service prior 
to the 1st August 1949) should be counted for purposes of 
gratuity for such personnel. Under the present orders 
that service does not count at all”. 

Based on this reference, the Comimttee framed an issue in the 
following terms: — 

“Whether the same gratuity benefits-as are at present admissible 
to industrial employees should be extended so as to in¬ 
clude service rendered by non-industrial employees prior 
to the 1st August 1949”. 

Though this is the most important issue relating to gratuity before 
the Committee, certain other points also were raised by the Federa¬ 
tions in the course of the hearings. 

2. During and after the war a category of employees variously 
classified as “extra temporary establishment”, “extra temporary arti¬ 
sans”, “casual personnel” and “temporary establishments (ordnance 
factories)” grew into considerable proportions in ordnance factories 
and other establishments under the Ministry of Defence. They con¬ 
sisted of both industrial and non-industrial workers, but no distinction 
was made between the two categories for any purpose whatsoever. 
Under the orders issued in the Defence Ministry’s letter No. 2(23)/D- 
11/49, dated the 19th August 1949, Government abolished the so-called 
“extra temporary” categories and decided to treat all such establish¬ 
ments as temporary and to classify them into two distinct categories, 
namely, industrial and non-industrial. The industrial category com¬ 
prised artisans and workmen including unskilled labour, while the 
non-industrial category included such employees as clerks, draughts¬ 
men, telephone operators, storekeepers etc. Industrial employees 
were to remain temporary but were allowed two substantial benefits 
with effect from the 1st August 1949. First, they were admitted to the 
benefits of the Indian Ordnance Factories Workmen’s Provident Fund 
Rules, which till then had applied only to factory employees including 
extra-temporary personnel in factories, and secondly, every employee 
who had rendered continuous service of 5 years or more prior to the 
1st August 1949 was allowed, on retirement or discharge or on reduc¬ 
tion of establishment., a gratuity equal to half a month’s pay for each 
completed year of service subject to a maximum of 9 months’ pay. 
It is understood that industrial employees who were not already mem¬ 
bers of the provident fund were admitted to the provident fund 
straightaway from the 1st August 1949 without any further qualifying 
period. Thus industrial employees were placed on a proper footing 
with effect from the 1st August 1949 in the matter of retirement bene¬ 
fits and were also given some retirement benefits, in the form of a 
gratuity, for the whole of their service prior to that date. 
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3. The employees classified as non-industrial under the orders oi 
the 19th August 1949 were, however, treated differently. They were 
brought on to the regular establishment with all the benefits of that 
establishment in the matter of leave, pension, etc. under the Civilians 
in Defence Services (Temporary Service) Rules, 1949 and other rele¬ 
vant rules. The Temporary Service Rules provide for the declaration 
of temporary employees as quasi-permanent in certain circumstances 
and with certain rights. A person who has been in continuous service 
for more than three years and is considered suitable by the appoint¬ 
ing authority for quasi-permanency may be declared quasi-permanent. 
If a quasi-permanent employee is eventually confirmed in a permanent 
pensionable post, all the period spent by him in quasi-permanent 
service together with half of the preceding continuous temporary 
service will be deemed to be qualifying service for the grant of 
pension. If, however, the service of a quasi-permanent employee is 
terminated otherwise than as a disciplinary measure or by resignation, 
he is entitled to a gratuity at half a month’s pay for each completed 
year of quasi-permanent service, all temporary service being dis¬ 
regarded. In the case of the extra-temporary establishment brought 
over to the non-industrial category of the regular establishment with 
effect from the 1st August 1949, the extra temporary service prior to 
that date is not to be taken into account either for pension or for 
gratuity or even towards the three years’ qualifying period for quasi¬ 
permanency. In other words, the extra temporary service is not 
treated as temporary service for any purpose whatsoever. The claim 
of the Federations is that all service in the extra temporary establish¬ 
ment of the employees eventually classified as non-industrial should 
count for pension or in the alternative that the same gratuity as is 
given to industrial employees in respect of service prior to the 1st 
August 1949 should be given to the non-industrial employees also. 

4. As the claim of the Federations that extra temporary service 
should count for pension has not been referred to the Committee, the 
main question for the decision of the Committee is whether gratuity 
should be allowed to non-industrial employees in respect, of their 
extra-temporary service prior to the 1st August 1949 on the same 
terms as the concession shown to industrial employees. The answer 
seems to be clear: they should be given a gratuity on the same terms. 
The two sets of employees classified as industrial and non-industrial 
in pursuance of Government’s orders of the 19th August 1949 were all, 
prior to the 1st August 1249, members of one and the same category, 
known as extra temporary, with the same service conditions, rights 
and liabilities. No doubt a division of the cadre was effected on the 
1st August 1949, one group being sent over to the benefits of the Provi- 
lent Fund and the other to the benefits of quasi-permanency and 
iventual permanency and pension. It is true that as from the 1st 
\ugust 1949 the two categories could not look forward to treatment 
identical in all respects because of the inherent differences in the 
features of the two systems of retirement benefits, but there is no 
reason why all of them should not be treated alike in the matter of 
retirement benefits for the period prior to the 1st Aug. 1949 when they 
were all indistinguishablv part and parcel of one and the same service. 
If then the group classified as industrial employees was allowed 
gratuity, I feel that the group classified as non-industrial should also 
have been allowed gratuity on the same terms. 
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5. A view has been expressed that if this demand were accepted, 
the members of the former extra-temporary establishment would be 
placed in an even more advantageous position than temporary em¬ 
ployees of the regular establishment, inasmuch as the latter are not 
entitled to any gratuity respect of temporary service The reply 
to this is two-fold. First, the temporary employees of the regular 
establishment, who claim to have rights superior to those of the 
members of the extra-temporary establishment, are senior to them 
in service and, with the large number of vacancies as a result of the 
expansion of the various establishments, can hope to become perma¬ 
nent fairly soon. Moreover, it is doubtful whether many temporary 
employees have gone on in that capacity for such long periods as 
members of the extra temporary establishment. Temporary employees 
were entitled in their turn to become permanent and a number of 
them must have been confirmed when persons who had put in far 
greater service in the extra temporary establishment continued in 
their precarious tenure. Also they will be entitled to quasi-permanent 
status for all except the first three years of their service, whereas the 
whole of the service prior to the 1st August 1949 would be wiped off 
in the case of the former E.T.E. personnel. It is, therefore, not correct 
to compare the two categories only for the purpose of one benefit. 
The case of the extra temporary establishment presented special 
features, and that had to be dealt with in a special manner. Were it 
not for this, even industrial employees of the former extra temporary 
establishment would not have been allowed gratuity in respect of 
their extra-temporary service, for how could even they, having been 
members of an inferior service, be given a substantial benefit which 
was not available to members of the regular establishment? Secondly, 
if as a result of the repercussions produced by this demand, it is found 
that large numbers of regular temporary employees had also done 5 
years or more before the 1st August 1949, I feel that theirs also would 
be a fit case for the grant of gratuity in respect of that period. In any 
case any repercussion now claimed as likely has already been caused 
by the grant of gratuity to industrial employees and no new problem 
will arise by the proposed extension of that benefit to non-industrial 
employees who belonged to the former extra-temporary service. It 
is not as if gratuity in respect of certain periods of service were part 
and parcel of every provident fund scheme. It would not have been 
permissible but for the special sanction contained in Government’s 
orders of the 19th August 1949. The special gratuity is not included 
in the provident fund rules. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that E.T.E. personnel in ordnance factories who were entitled even 
prior to the 1st August 1949 to join the provident fund had, under the 
normal provident fund rules, to put in 3 years’ qualifying service 
before being admitted to the fund" and that in the normal course they 
would not have been entitled to any gratuity in respect of that period. 
But they were all given gratuity in respect of the 3 years’ qualifying 
service. This again shows that the gratuity was the result of a special 
dispensation, not forming part and parcel of provident fund benefits. 
It is, therefore, not correct to say that employees must choose between 
the whole set of benefits admissible to those on provident fund and the 
whole set of benefits admissible to those on pension, or that by extend¬ 
ing the concession of gratuity to the non-industrial employees of the 
former extra-temporary service, one is mixing up the retirement bene¬ 
fits available under two different systems. If, therefore, certain special 
concessions in respect of prior service were shown to one section of 
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the former extra-temporary employees, it would only have beeri 
reasonable to extend the same concessions to the other section also of 
the same service. As I have said, it is possible to distinguish between 
the claims of the former extra temper ary service and those of the 
regular temporary service, but. in my opinion, even the members of 
the latter service would have a reasonable claim to gratuity if they 
had spent more than 5 years in a purely temporary capacity. It is 
also possible, as I have indicated above, that ail except the first three 
years’ service of employees in the regular establishment has been 
taken into account for declaration of quasi-permanency, in which case 
there is no strict comparison between the cases of the two categories. 
I understand that a large number of the former extra temporary em¬ 
ployees, now converted into the non-industrial category, have no hopes' 
of becoming permanent and that even if they are made permanent 
they have no hopes of earning a reasonable pension or in some cases 
any pension at all as they are near the end of their career. In their 
cases a gratuity for past service will mean something. I feel, there¬ 
fore, that non-industrial employees who were members of the former 
extra temporary service should be allowed a gratuity on the same 
terms as industrial employees. In the case of some who are not too 
old and may eventually become permanent, it may be more advanta¬ 
geous to treat half the extra temporary service as qualifying for 
pension in the same way as the regular temporary service. I suggest 
that that concession may be extended to those who claim it in prefer¬ 
ence to gratuity. 

6. The Federations have made the following demands in respect 
of the gratuity admissible to industrial employees, namely— 

(1) that the condition of 5 years’ continuous service prior to the 

1st August 1949 should not be enforced; 

(2) that gratuity should be paid at the rate of one month’s pay 

for every completed year of service instead of half a 

month’s pay; and 

(3) that the amount of the gratuity should not be restricted to 

a maximum of 9 months’ pay. 

I am not inclined to consider demands (2) and (3) as it cannot be 
said that the existing provisions are unreasonable. As regards demand 
No. (1), viz., the condition of 5 years’ service prior to the 1st August 
1949, I realize that that condition obtains in other departments also, 
but feel that it requires reconsideration. The condition of 5 years’ 
continuous service was probably prescribed on the analogy of a condi¬ 
tion found in most provident fund rules that the employer’s contribu¬ 
tion will be forfeited in full if the employee voluntarily resigns before 
he has completed five years' service. This condition seems to be a 
reasonable one, the underlying idea being that an employee cannot 
reasonably hope to get provident fund contributions or gratuity unless 
he has put in atleast 5 years’ service in the employ of his employer. It 
may be mentioned that the condition of 5 years’ service is reasonable 
only where the employee voluntarily resigns the service but not where 
he is discharged on retrenchment or for other reason for which he is 
not responsible. In the latter case it is now generally recognised that 
a gratuity would be payable after a minimum of one year’s service. 
The majority of the employees whose cases we are considering, will 
amply fulfil the objective mentioned above, for even if they had pu ,; 
in only one or two years’ service in extra-temporary capacity prior to 
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the 1st August 1949, they have continued to serve Government subset 
quently as members of the regular establishment. I suggest, there¬ 
fore, that a gratuity should be paid to both industrial and non-indus¬ 
trial employees in respect of all E.T.E. service prior to the 1st August 
1949, irrespective of its duration, provided that the employee is found 
eventually to have served Government for not less than five years. 

7. The Federations have complained that the gratuity sanctioned 
to industrial employees in Government's orders dated the 19th August 
1849 in respect of service prior to the 1st August 1949 is not being paid 
in full and that it is subject to the deduction of war bonus or war 
gratuity. They request that such deductions should not be made and 
that gratuity should be paid in full. 

8. Deduction of tear bonus .—A war bonus was sanctioned to tem¬ 
porary employees in workshops or munitions factories under Finance 
Department O.M. No. F. 7(29)-W/42, dated the 23rd February 1942, as 
an "additional inducement”. It was to be paid to the employees 
according to the length of their service on discharge after the end of 
the war. The amount of the bonus was fixed at one day’s pay for each 
completed month of continuous employment from the 3rd September 
1C-39 to the date of cessation cf hostilities. It was clearly laid down 
that “the right to contribute to a provident fund, whether exercised or 
not, will not be a bar to the grant of bonus”. Later on orders were 
passed that the bonus would be paid at the time of discharge or, in the 
case of persons who continued in service, by the 30th September 1946, 
whichever was earlier. The war bonus was admissible only to em¬ 
ployees in workshops or munitions factories. This itself shows that 
it was in the nature of a production bonus much like the annual 
bonuses given by industrial establishments. The bonus was to be paid 
in addition to provident fund. Thus it was not in the nature of a 
retirement gratuity, for if that were so, it would have involved double 
payment of retirement benefits. The bonus was to be paid not later 
than the 30th September 1946 even to employees who continued in 
service. This again showed that it was not a service gratuity or 
retrenchment benefit. The original orders sanctioning the war bonus 
clearly mentioned that it was being given as “some additional induce¬ 
ment”. In view of these circumstances, I feel that the war bonus was 
in the nature of an industrial production bonus. Such bonuses are 
never deducted from retirement benefits. In my opinion, therefore, 
the war bonus paid should not be deducted from the gratuity sanction¬ 
ed to industrial employees under Government’s orders of 19th August 
1949 in respect of their extra-temporary service prior to the 1st August 
1949. 

9. Deduction of war gratuity .—The question of deduction of war 
gratuity is somewhat different. That gratuity was sanctioned under 
the Finance Department O.M. No. F. 12(27)-W-II/45. dated the 30th 
November 1945. The orders clearly mentioned that the gratuity was 
for “mitigating the effects of unemployment” consequent on reduction 
of establishments. The gratuity was not allowed to— 

(a) casual and daily-rated personnel; 

(b) re-employed personnel; and 

(c) persons who were entitled to war bonus. 

No gratuity was to be granted in respect of any period during 
which contributory provident fund benefits were allowed. It was also 
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laid down that if any portion of the service in respect of which the 
gratuity was granted was subsequently counted for pension on re¬ 
employment, the Government servant was required to refund to Gov¬ 
ernment a proportionate part of the gratuity according to a certain 
formula. The v/ar gratuity was, therefore, clearly in the nature of a 
retirement or termination benefit. It seems, therefore, reasonable to 
deduct that amount from the gratuity sanctioned in Government’s 
orders dated the 19th August 1949. 

10. As mentioned above, war gratuity was not admissible to casual 
and daily-rated personnel. In the orders of the 30th November 1945 
sanctioning war gratuity it was mentioned that casual and daily-rated 
personnel other than those who were entitled to any contributory 
provident fund benefit should be allowed the war bonus sanctioned in 
Finance Department O.M. No. F.7(29)-W/42, dated the 23rd Februapr 
1942. The war bonus granted to casual and daily-rated personnel in 
pursuance of these orders was clearly in the nature of a termination 
gratuity and in place of the war gratuity allowed to monthly-rated 
personnel. In such cases, there is no reason why the war bonus should 
not be deducted from the gratuity payable under the orders of August 
1949. It may be mentioned that both war bonus and w T ar gratuity were 
payable only for the duration of the war. If, therefore, a gratuity 
under Government’s orders dated the 19th August 1949 accrues in res¬ 
pect of a period prior to the commencement of war, no deduction can 
be made from it. 

11. Section clerks .—There w'as a category of clerks in ordnance 
factories called section clerks. Under an order dated the 2nd May 
1921 it was laid down that “section clerks .serving in ordnance factories 
will, when promoted to pensionable appointments, be allowed to count 
their previous continuous service as section clerks towards pension”. 
This category was re-designated as lower division clerks on the intro¬ 
duction of the new pay scales. Naturally they entertained the hope 
that they would be merged in the regular pensionable service of lower 
division clerks and thus be given the benefit of their service as section 
clerks, but for some reason which is not clear they were treated as 
non-pensionable even though they were brought over to the lower 
division clerical cadre. There is no justification for this distinction. 
I think the posts of all such persons should be declared pensionable. 
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APPENDIX A 


List of points on job evaluation raised by Mr. Subramanian for 

ELUCIDATION BY THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

(1) D.G. appears to have stated for the first time in his rejoinder 
to the All-India Ordnance Employees’ Federation’s case as argued 
before the Committee on the 2nd and 3rd Maich 1951 that scales of 
Pay were fixed as a result of job evaluation and he then gave details 
of the method adopted for job evaluation. In fact, his earlier reply 
to the Calcutta Federation's written statement of their case 
conveyed almost a contrary impression, viz., either that job 
evaluation was not done or that what was done was “in the spirit 
of job-evaluation” or a mere observance of the principles of job 
analysis, as may be seen from the following extracts:— 

“short of scientific job analysis or job evaluation, which as 
the Central Pay Commission have observed is more 
easily said than done, the very object of the rationali¬ 
sation scheme was to correlate wages with skill re¬ 
quired etc.” 

“Since in the conditions of work in ordnance factories, in one and 
the same trade there are different degrees of skill, the 
classification did not attempt sub-division of the trades 
into categories of skills but in the spirit of job-evalu- 
tion, having regard to the skill, effort, responsibility 
and other special conditions relating to each job, to 
each grade of a trade was assigned a scale”. 

“This is the first attempt known in India at applying the prin¬ 
ciples of job analysis for devising suitable wage scales”. 

Were not— 

(i) the fact that the scales were evolved as a result of job 
evaluation, and 

(ii) the details of the method of job-evaluation adopted 
important enough to warrant detailed mention 

(a) in the Shahaney Report itself and 

(b) in the D. G.’s first written statement in answer to the 
Federation’s case? 

The Shahaney Report makes no mention whatever of any job evalu¬ 
ation or job analysis as having been made. It refers only to two fac¬ 
tors, viz., skill and dirt-danger-heaviness. There is no mention in the 
Report that factors such as physical'effort, mental effort, degree of 
intelligence, degree of knowledge, degree of responsibility, etc. were 
taken into account. 

(2) Is it correct to say that the Federations and the employees 
generally came to know of the details of the method and technique 
adopted in job evaluation for the first time from the D.G.’s re¬ 
joinder? 

(3) Mr. Shahaney says in his Report that he “discussed the ques¬ 
tion of classification of workmen, in detail, with the management 
and Labour Unions and Works Committees, wherever possible”. 
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Did he address any letters either to the management or to Labour 
Unions and Works Committees? In particular, which of the Labour 
Unions and Works Committees did he consult and which of them 
replied? Were the Federations consulted? Please supply copies of 
all the written correspondence on the subject with the management, 
Labour Unions and Works Committees. 

(4) If scales were chosen as a result of the total point values 
obtained in job evaluation, what is the significance of the statement 
against the 11 scales mentioned in para. 18 of the Shahaney Report 
that they are for ‘unskilled,’ ‘semi-skilled’, ‘skilled’, or ‘highly- 
skilled workmen’? Does this not convey the impression that in 
allotting one or more scales to a trade, the primary consideration was 
the degree of skill required for each grade of a trade-in other words, 
that each grade of a trade was classified according to the skill in¬ 
volved? 

(5) Para. 9 of the Shahaney Report says that “in determining 
whether a particular trade is skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled the 
period of training necessary to train an unskilled worker to per¬ 
form satisfactorily an operation must be necessarily taken into 
consideration”. Does this not indicate that Mr. Shahaney’s object 
was “to determine” whether a particular trade was skilled, semi¬ 
skilled or unskilled? 

(6) Again para. 12 of the Shahaney Report says that “it is, 
therefore, proposed to have two grades and pay scales of ‘semi-skilled’ 
workmen, namely, semi-skilled grades I and II. Does this also not 
indicate that his method of allotment of scales was by skills? 

(7) When the C.P.C. themselves rejected job evaluation as being 
“too elaborate to be of any use here at the present juncture” and 
did not even “pause to examine this method” (para. 35, page 21), 
and thereafter proceeded by other means to establish pay scales for 
such industrial establishments as ordnance factories, printing 
presses, railways etc., why was it considered appropriate to resort to 
that very *discarded method, viz" job evaluation, for establishing de¬ 
tailed scales of pay for ordnance factories when the w r ork of Mr. 
Shahaney was, in the words of our Term of Reference No. I to pro¬ 
vide “a satisfactory basis for the implementation of the Pay Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations regarding pay scales etc?” 

(8) When an elaborate technique with its many sequential pro¬ 
cedures and essential safeguards is itself rejected as inapplicable and 
incapable of producing satisfactory results, is a simplified adapta¬ 
tion of it, devoid of its inevitable safeguards, capable of producing 
results “sufficiently accurate and dependable”? 

(9) Mr. Shahaney is said to have had training in Bedaux methods. 

(a) Where, when and how long did he have training? 

(b) Has he done job evaluation on any appreciable scale 

before this venture? If so, where and of what jobs? 

(10) Was job evaluation done by one of the Bedaux methods? 

I find that the Bedaux system is an incentive wage plan system 
listed under the heading “Systems with workers’ earnings varying 
proportionally less than output”. It proceeds on the basis of the 
standard time for a job and pays a bo n us on the additional Bedaux 

*3uts~quent note :—I meant discarded bv the Central Pay Commission and not dis¬ 
credited. 
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units earned—a reward for time saved. It is also claimed to be a pro¬ 
duction control plan. It does not appear that it has anything to do 
with job evaluation. Does training in Bedaux methods give training 
in job evaluation? 

(11) One of the “primary purposes” of job evaluation is “to 
establish correct differentials for all jobs within the given plant” 
(vide page 7 of Job Evaluation Methods by C. W. Lytle, Ronald Press 
Company, New York, to which standard book reference will be 
made in the items below)— 

“The policy and its implementing procedures should have as 
their objective the derivation of differentials which can 
be shaped into an orderly and stable rate structure” 
(para. 2, page 16 of Lytle). 

(a) Are these opinions consistent with D.G.’s statement 

that “traditional differentials between certain trades 
are so obviously correct and have so long been accept¬ 
ed in practice without doubts that detailed assess¬ 
ments in their cases was unnecessary”, (page 13, 
Kanpur rejoinder). 

(b) Is it correct to infer that while Lytle would use job 

evalution to establish correct differentials, D.G. would 
use “traditional” differentials to arrive at job values? 

(c) Please give a few instances of the traditional differen¬ 

tials between certain trades referred to by D.G. Are 
these differentials of specific application to ordnance 
factories or are they of general application to indus¬ 
try as a whole? 

(d) Were differentials between various trades worked out, 

at any previous time, in ordnance factories? If so, 
when and by whom? 

(e) Would D.G. agree with the following quotations from 

Lytle:— 

(i) “Meanwhile jobs had been getting more specialized 

and more industrialised.No longer was it safe to 

assume that jobs bearing' the same titles in differ¬ 
ent factories were identically the same jobs” 
(page 11). 

(ii) “This lack of reference points meant that the man¬ 

agement of each plant had to work out its rate 
structure more independently of interplant com¬ 
parisons” (page 12). 

(12) Would D.G. agree that in the matter of just remuneration to 
labour “not only must the management believe that it is being fair, 
but the rank and file of employees must believe it and to that end 
they should be informed on the policies that concern them”? (page 
15 of Lytle). 

(13) Lytle lists 14 distinct steps in the process of fixation of rates 
through job evaluation (page 28). A copy of the list is enclosed. 
(Appendix B). Which of these steps were gone through by Mr. 
Shahaney? Please give details. 

(14) Referring' to the amount of work involved in evolving time 
rates (no time and motion studies are included), Lytle gives details 
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of an evaluation done in the Kimberly—Clark Corporation where 
3,500 employees were engaged in 704 occupations (not trades) in 7 
plants situated in 5 localities. He says that 65 conference groups in¬ 
volving 200 persons met for a total of 2,600 conference hours spread 
over 30 months. Can some idea of the conference and consul¬ 
tation work involved in the course of Mr. Shahaney’s work be 
given? In how much of it were union or works committee officials 
involved? 

(15) Have ‘factors’ or ‘work characteristics’—as Lytle calls 
them—been given the same weighted maximum for all factories, i.e. 
75 for degree of skill, 30 for physical effort, 30 for mental effort etc? 
Does this not imply that D.G. attaches the same relative importance 
to the various characteristics in all factories, irrespective of the 
nature of the factories? Should not factories be similar in their 
work content for the application of the same ranges of point values? 
Are all ordnance factories similar for this purpose? 

(16) Lytle says that each characteristic, i.e. factor is analysed 
in terms of progressive ‘degrees’, usually 5, and that the degrees 
are carefully defined to match the gradations as variously re¬ 
quired by a whole series of jobs. Each degree is also assigned its 
proportionate share of the maximum points. Each job is then studied 
relative to these pre-determined degree definitions. This is neces¬ 
sary to reduce vagaries in estimation. 

Was this done? 

(17) A major classification of work characteristics in every 
weighted-in-points method—and, in fact, even in other methods--is 

(i) skill 

(ii) effort 

(iii) responsibility, and 

(iv) -working or job conditions. 

The last is split up into the minor characteristics: 

(a) working conditions, 

(b) unavoidable hazards. 

In the book referred to above, there is not one instance of a job 
evaluation which does not specifically evaluate working conditions 
and hazards. In other words, these characteristics are so important 
that their omission will affect the results of job evaluation. 

D.G.’s statement that “since the working conditions and hazards 
of occupation in almost all our trades are of the same order save 
only in a very exceptionally small number of trades, the system was 
simplified by reduction to common denomination in that no separate 
marks are allotted to this factor, necessary marks for these factors 
in the exceptional cases being' assigned under ‘physical effort’ ”, does 
not seem to be consistent with the position stated above. D.G. may 
kindly comment on this. He may also kindly say whether omission 
of marks is equivalent to “reduction to common denomination”. I 
can see a parellel to the latter in what is called the weighted-in-points 
method with separate treatment of universal requirements (vide 
page 40 of Lytle) under which a fixed number of base points in respect 
of universal requirements is added to the variable points earned by 
each trade. 
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I should also like D.G. to clarify how “conditions and hazards” 
are the same in such different establishments as a clothing factory, 
a high explosives factory, an instruments factory, a metal and steel 
factory and a harness and saddlery factory. 

(18) Lytle says that union misunderstanding can be best answer¬ 
ed by the management inviting the union to send a selected repre¬ 
sentative to sit permanently as a member of each departmental com¬ 
mittee. 

Was this done or its possibility examined? 

(19) Lytle says that ‘the first step in application of a job evalu¬ 
ation plan is to gather data from which a description-specification 
for each distinct or standardized job can be recorded, checked and 
standardized” (page 110). That is the basis of all evaluation, for 
without knowing the precise contents of a job, as settled with the 
employees, it is not possible to evaluate it. That is why Lytle says 
(page 132) that the job description-specification form is initially 
filled up by the employee himself, successively examined and correct¬ 
ed by the Supervisor and the job analyst and finally accepted by the 
employee. 

Was this done? 

Was it not necessary? 

It will be remembered that workers complained that job specifica¬ 
tions were drawn up at a much later stage, long' after scales had 
been prescribed? 

(20) It is said that the job analysis of only 37 trades was done by 
Mr. Shahaney. How were the other trades, not so analysed by Mr. 
Shahaney, evaluated? Please give 2 or 3 examples of the actual 
working. 

(21) What is the scheme of conversion of total points into corres¬ 
ponding scales of pay? 

e.g. Point range Scale. 

Have all trades or grades of trades scoring the same total been 
allotted the same scale? 

(22) Was the Shahaney Report shown to the workers’ organisa¬ 
tion before it was made final? 

(23) Would D.G. please say whether he agrees with the follow¬ 
ing quotations or whether he has any comments? 

(i) “The determination of which class a job ought to go in may 

transcend in importance the sacredness of standard pro¬ 
cedure. It is a last chance to render justice. If the 
management cannot convince the employees concerned, 
it is far wiser to make the system bend a little than to 
save the system and lose the confidence.” (page 159 of 
Lytle). 

(ii) “As much as we admire systematic evaluation, in case of 

emergency we would put it second to honest concili¬ 
ation” (page 160 of Lytle) 

(iii) “Such forced re-evaluation is contrary to the principles of 

job evaluation, but as we stated at the end of the chapter 



on classification, we believe that job evalution is not a 
science and when the results are protested honestly by 
any of the parties concerned, it behoves those parties to 
get together whatever affront may be made to normal 
rules”, (page 214 of Lytle). 

(iv) “The aim of the majority of systems of job evaluation is 
to establish, on an agreed logical basis, the relative 
values of different jobs in a given plant or industry”. 

“Job evaluation does not, of course, take the place of the establish¬ 
ed procedures for bargaining between the representatives of the 
employers and workers; but the use of a system of job evaluation may 
facilitate the development and maintenance of an equitable rela¬ 
tionship among the rates for different jobs.” (page 42 of Payment 
by Results—I.L.O. publication 1951). 



APPENDIX B 

The various steps in the process of fixation of rates through job 

EVALUATION AS PRESCRIBED BY C. W. LYTLE. 

1. Choose the most suitable method and the main techniques. 

2. Choose the major job characteristics, then the minor ones, and 
apportion limiting values. 

3. Start selling the proposition to all concerned; seek sugges¬ 
tions. 

4. Build definitions, measuring scales, or comparison techniques, 
and assign relative values. 

5. Design forms or questionnaires and collect preliminary des¬ 
criptions. 

6. Edit preliminary descriptions and establish grades or classes. 

7. Identify and evaluate key jobs, first on major characteristics 
then on minor characteristics (keeping 1 within limits of No. 2). 

8. Evaluate remaining jobs on all characteristics (keeping proper 
relativity to key jobs) and harmonize job titles. 

9. Now, if not sooner, be sure union representatives concur in 
weightings. 

10. Make intercompany survey on key jobs only, but try to find at 
least one per class. 

11. Translate abstract values into money values, tentatively. 

12. Plot the end jobs and the most sure key jobs on a scatter 
•diagram, bargain on wage levels. 

13. Discover line of reference, i.e., the trend line, and decide range 
limits. 

14. Readjust all rates relative to line, standardize, and put into 
working form; finally fix all operating procedures. 


485—20 
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APPENDIX C 

The reply of the Director General, Ordnance Factories, to the 

POINTS RAISED ON JOB EVALUATION, IN APPENDIX A. 

Directorate General, Ordnance Factories, 6 Esplanade East, 

Calcuta. 

Preamble 

0.0. Before furnishing a detailed report on the points raised by 
Mr. Subramanian, Member, Committee of Enquiry, it is desirable 
briefly to recall the circumstances prevailing in the Ordnance fac¬ 
tories in which the implementation of the C.P.C. recommendations 
was made: 

0.1. Each Ordnance and Clothing Factory had a daily-rate sche¬ 
dule of wages and in the case of the old factories, (i.e. excepting the 
few Ordnance Factories started during the last war) these schedules 
of wages had been in operation for a period of over thirty years. 
These schedules were, naturally, revised from time to time, either 
because of changes in methods of manufacture or of products and 
components or because evident discrepancies had to be rectified. 

0.2. In the case of the new factories started during the War, being 
generally ‘Shadow’ factories, the schedules of wages operative in 
the ‘Parent’ factories or in the factories where their planning had 
been done, were introduced with necessary modifications to suit the 
type of plant, the method of manufacture to be used, etc. at the new 
factories. 

0.3. These schedules of wages laid down the minimum and maxi¬ 
mum daily rates of pay for each grade of all the trades operative in 
a factory. Since these schedules had been in operation for a mini¬ 
mum period of seven years in the case of new factories to over 
thirty years in the case of old factories and had, therefore, been 
evolved out of long and practical working experience, the differ¬ 
entials in the daily pay scales of a number of basic trades were fully 
accepted as correctly representative of the relative rankings between 
these trades. Despite anomalies and discrepancies within and be¬ 
tween these Schedules of Wages, there was a common, correct core 
in these Schedules which was unquestioningly acceptable as having 
passed the test of time and having acquired sanctity by tradition. 

0.4. The task assigned to Mr. Shahaney of implementing the C.P.C. 
recommendations on an all-India basis was to co-ordinate these 
schedules to a common monthly rate schedule for all factories, subs¬ 
tantially within the framework of the eleven pay-scales recom¬ 
mended by the C.P.C. with due consideration to the varying charac¬ 
teristics (i.e. skill, working conditions, etc.) of each trade and grade. 
How was this to be done? 

0.5. When all these schedules of daily wages for different fac¬ 
tories were combined into a ‘master’ schedule, it was found that 
there were 308 trades, 249 pay scales, 25 to 30 pay-scales generally 
for each trade, and from 7 to 83 pay-scales in each factory. Which 
of these 25 to 30 pay-scales should be taken as fairly representative 
of the trade for all factories and why? That is, in the circumstances 
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obtaining, how were the principles and methods of job analysis best 
to be applied to obtain a rational wage-structure? The available time 
for Mr. Shahaney’s assignment having precluded any question of 
establishment of new differentials by job evaluation for all trades, 
and since the ground work common to most Job Evaluation Plans of 
doing the relative job assessments for a number of the posts was 
already available in the accepted traditional differentials of common 
trades in the existing Schedules of Wages, could we do better 
than— 

(a) accept the unquestionably correct traditional differentials 

between certain trades; 

(b) ask Management and Labour representatives of factories 

to suggest C.P.C. scales, of pay (not more than 4 for any 
trade) for all trades obtaining in each factory; 

(c) determine by ‘Job evaluation’ the relative values of at 

least the principle (key), doubtful, common and cor¬ 
relating trades with a view to establish: 

(i) the correlations between the job evaluation and suitable 
C.P.C. scales; 

(ii) a cross check between differentials of engineering, chemi¬ 

cal, leather, clothing and other trades; and 

(iii) data for resolving differences between varying recom¬ 

mendations by different Managements, if any. 

0.6. It will thus be seen that the ‘Job-evaluation’ methods have 
been applied to the extent these were essential and/or sufficient. It 
has been stressed that, short of the applications of the principles and 
methods of ‘job analysis’ by the combined resources of all the fac¬ 
tories to atleast all the principle, doubtful and the common and cor¬ 
relating cases, there was no way in which ununiform, anomalous 
and conflicting 249 pay-scales could be rationalised into 11 suitable 
monthly scales and the 308 trades fitted into them, within any 
reasonable period. 

1.0. The following detailed remarks are furnished on the points 
raised by Mr. Subramanian: — 

Point 1. 

1.1. Though the extracts quoted from the D.G.O.F’s early reply to 
the Calcutta Federations written statement of case may appear to be 
not as happily explicit as they might have been, it is respectfully sub¬ 
mitted that the interpretation now suggested would be contrary to 
facts, since in fact job evaluation principles, and methods were 
applied in true spirit to the extent required. What we intended to 
signify in or by reply was that the job evaluations were done in 
detail, though not for every trade and grade, to the full extent 
necessary and sufficient, ie. for the principal, doubtful, common 
and/or interconnecting (correlating) trades, as has been subse¬ 
quently explained. 

Since the Calcutta Federation’s written statement did not evoke 
or require it, it was not considered necessary at that stage, in the 
first written reply to the Federation’s case, to furnish the details of 
the job evaluation method by which the classification of trades in 
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ordnance factories was carried out, though (as stated above) we in¬ 
tended to convey by our reply that the scales were evolved applying 
the principles of job analysis, i.e. job evaluation methods. 

Since the Shahaney Report was a confidential document intended 
for departmental use and was prepared under the constant super¬ 
vision and direction of the then D.D.G.O.F. and the D.G.O.F , and 
since these modern methods of job analysis adopted for classification 
of tradesmen are departmentally well-known, there was no reason 
for mentioning, in so many words, that the classification was based 
on job evaluation methods. How the rationalisation and rectification 
of existing anomalies was effected, was a matter principally for the 
satisfaction of the D.G.O.F. and since the D.G.O.F. had suggested 
or approved from time to time this basis for the re-classification, it 
was neither necessary nor desirable to make the Report unneces¬ 
sarily bulky by detailing the methods followed. For similar reasons, 
not all the other graphs and statements prepared in connection with 
the Shahaney Report find place or mention in the Report. The aim 
of the Report was to focus attention on the points on which Govern¬ 
ment orders were required and, therefore, all that was thought 
necessary to be included were the conclusions reached after the 
Inquiry and the recommendations made (with supporting state¬ 
ments thereto) for the rationalisation of the pay scales within the 
broad framework of the C.P.C. scales, having regard to the general 
conditions obtaining in the Factories and in support of the reasons 
for the deviations from adopting the C.P.C. scales in their entirety. 
Although, for the reasons stated above, the Shahaney Report does 
not make unequivocal or explicit mention of the fact that the ra¬ 
tionalisation was based on the application of job evalution methods 
to the required extent, it is clear from the Report that weigh tage has 
been given not only to two factors—skill and dirt/danger/heaviness 
—but also to the length of experience required in the various trades. 
The length of experience covers job characteristics such as manual 
dexterity, dpgree of knowledge, degree of responsibility, in the job 
evaluation method adopted for application to our conditions. Specific 
reference in the Shahaney Report to the factors such as skill, dirt, 
danger and heaviness were made when giving reasons for the modifi¬ 
cations suggested to the prescribed C.P.C. scales. 

The methods adopted in the classification were, therefore, not 
described in detail in the Report, as that was unnecessary for the 
purpose of the Report or superfluous for the authority to whom it 
was to be submitted. 


Point 2 

1.2. The fact that job evaluation methods had been applied in 
the determination of the relative values and rankings of the trades 
in relation to skills and the work contents of the jobs and assessing 
suitable scales for them was generally known to all concerned in¬ 
cluding some Labour Unions and Federations (vide copies of corres¬ 
pondence enclosed), though it may be that the Federations and 
employees came to know of the precise details of the methods and 
the technique adopted in job evaluation for the first time from the 
D.G.O.F.’s Rejoinder. 
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There was nobody in the Unions who had expressed any interest 
in the details of the methods followed for arriving at the relative 
values and scales assigned in the schedules showing the designa¬ 
tions and monthly rates of pay for workmen, which were widely 
publicised following the Government sanctions to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Shahaney Report. Even when vague references were 
made by certain Unions to anomalies in the Shahaney Report classi¬ 
fications and a reply was given that the job evaluations having been 
assessed by rational, scientific methods and being closely interlinked 
could not be individually changed piecemeal without detailed re¬ 
assessment and specific instances were called in support of the com¬ 
plaint about anomalies, there was no request from individuals or 
unions either for general explanation of the details of the methods 
and technique adapted or for proving to their satisfaction by the 
application of the methods used to the instances considered anomal¬ 
ous that our contention that a certain trade ranked higher than an¬ 
other— e.g. a miller higher than a grinder—was fully warranted. 

It is our submission that there was hardly any one of the Trade 
Union leaders then in a position or perhaps even sufficiently compe¬ 
tent to comprehend and/or discuss the details of the job evaluation 
methods and that, therefore, the details were only given for the first 
time in D.G.O.F.’s Rejoinder at the request of the Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee and for their elucidation. 

Point 3 

1.3. So far as visits to Factories and/or consultations with Man¬ 
agement and Labour, Mr. Shahaney had approximately a period of 
3 months in which to complete the work. To ensure the timely com¬ 
pletion of the work, personal contact rather than correspondence 
with the Management and Labour representatives were preferable. 
No letters or questionnaires were, therefore, addressed by Mr. 
Shahaney to the Management or Labour Unions or Works Com¬ 
mittees prior to his visits and there is, therefore, no correspondence 
of that description available. During visits, however, he discussed 
in detail the classifications of workmen and after and during these 
discussions he obtained the recommendations from various Unions 
(as already submitted to the Committee) as well as from the Man¬ 
agement. The U. & M. P. and Poona Federations did not exist at the 
time and the only existing Federation, the All India Ordnance Em¬ 
ployees Federation, Calcutta, was not separately consulted since all 
its individual unions were consulted. 


Point 4 

1.4. While ‘skill’ received the greatest weightage in the markings, 
it is not correct to infer that the only consideration was the degree 
of skill required for a grade of a trade. 

As explained earlier, the Shahaney Report only deals with the 
application of the C.P.C. scales with necessary modifications to in¬ 
dustrial workers having regard to the general and special conditions 
obtaining in the ordnance factories. Having suggested the necessary 
changes and the reasons therefore, at pages 4 to 12 of the Report, the 
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rcommendations were recapitulated for the proposed 11 scale (i.e. 
modified C.P.C. scales) in the form laid down by the C.P.C. for easy 
comparison. This must not be taken to mean that each grade of the 
trade was deliberately classified according to the skill involved. In 
fact the Report makes it abundantly clear that it was found impossi¬ 
ble to do so. 


Point 5 

1.5. Our answer to the query raised is in the negative and we can 
categorically state that it was NOT Mr. Shahaney’s object to attempt 
to determine whether a particular trade was skilled, semi-skilled or 
unskilled; since we have always been fully convinced that this is 
a wholly impracticable, futile, and misleading approach. 

Paras. 8, 9 and 10 of the Shahaney Report deal with certain cate¬ 
gories of workers whose daily pay scales were equal or lower than 
of the unskilled labourers. This has been made fully clear in the 
first two lines of para. 10. It was naturally important, therefore, to 
segregate, in any rationalised pay structure, unskilled workers 
and/or workers lying' in the indefinite, border-line zone between un¬ 
skilled and semi-skilled workers and, for that purpose, the period 
of training required is a necessary and sufficient criterion. 

Point 6 

1.6. Our answer is again in the negative. Any such inference 
from the quotation that Mr. Shahaney’s method of appropriation of 
scales to trades was by skill is, respectfully considered unjustified. 

Para. 12 of the Shahaney Report deals with the necessity of having 
an additional pay scale of Rs. 35—1—39—2—45 in addition to the 

C. P.C. scale of Rs. 35—1—50 (modified by us to Rs. 36—1—40—2—50), 
since even amongst the so called semi-skilled grades we had two gra¬ 
dations. It was, therefore, considered desirable to distinguish these 
scales of the so-called semi-skilled category as grade I and II to con¬ 
form to the C.P.C. recommendations of scales. This terminology 
was not intended to convey anything more. (Para. 3.5.3 of the 

D. G.O.F’s Rejoinder to U.P.M.P. Federation refers). 

Point 7 

1.7. As has been made clear in the D.G.O.F.’s Rejoinder to the 
Poona Federation, the C.P.C.’s comments about the complexity and 
elaborateness of job evaluation methods and their rejection thereof 
(at para. 35, page 21 of their Report) had specific reference to the 
correlation between the scales of pay adopted by the Provincial 
Governments and those prescribed for Central Government servants 
and were NOT in connection with pay scales of industrial workers. 
The ‘job evaluation’ method is certainly not a discarded method for 
industrial workers, being widely and increasingly used both in 
U.K. and the U.S.A., and there is nowhere in the C.P.C. Report a 
condemnation of this method (beyond remarking that it is more 
easily said than done) in relation to industrial workers. In fact, 
even the Railways are now classifying some of the trades on job 
evaluation method. [Ministry of Railways (Railway Board) letter 
No. E. 47CPC-94 dated 15th September 1949 para. 3 refers.] 
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Short of the application of job evaluation methods to the extent 
necessary and/or sufficient (i.e. only to the principal, doubt¬ 
ful, common and correlating trades), we could think of no other subs¬ 
tantiate method of rationalising into eleven suitable monthly 
scales, within any reasonable period, the then wage structure con¬ 
sisting of 249 pay scales and 308 grades with the various anomalies 
and irregularities that existed. Furthermore, it is our view that, 
read in the spirit of para. 221 to 227, pages 123 to 127, of the C.P.C. 
Report dealing with Labour, the C.P.C.’s stress on the difficulties of 
defining' categories of labour since in one and the same trade there 
may be different degrees of skill, enjoining that classification in the 
last resort should be based upon trade test, and their statement that 
other factors such as theoretical knowledge, experience and purpose¬ 
ful training, also effect the issue—all imply that C.P.C. cannot be 
regarded as condemning the application of scientific job evaluation 
methods to industrial workers, if practicable. We suggest that we 
have .made job evaluation practicable, despite the difficulties, by 
the simplifications made and the shortening of the work by restric¬ 
tion to only those cases where it was deemed necessary and suffi¬ 
cient. 


Point 8 

1.8. It is our respectful submission that job evaluation cannot be 
regarded as incapable of producing satisfactory results. The fact 
that increasingly more and more firms in progressive industries and 
countries are basing wage structures on job evaluation methods is 
sufficient evidence against any such experience of those who have 
actually tried out these methods. 

Furthermore, satisfactory results have been obtained in U.K. 
and the U.S.A. by various adaptations of the job evaluation methods. 
So long as the essence and substance of the technique and reason¬ 
able safeguards are assured, it is D.G.O.F’s conviction that the 
simplifications made in job evaluation methods will not reduce the 
accuracy and dependability of the results; the simplifications made 
in our plan were merely to the extent of adopting time-honoured 
traditionally accepted differentials—some of which were, neverthe¬ 
less, checked and found correct—and not, therefore, of a nature 
which would reduce the accuracy and dependability of the results. 

Point 9 

1.9. Mr. Shahaney was trained in Eastern Bedaux Company, 
Bombay, for a period of 3 months (June to August) in 1942. Subse¬ 
quently from September 1942 to August 1945, Mr. Shahaney was at¬ 
tached to Mr. A. M. Thom, Chief Engineer, Eastern Bedaux Com¬ 
pany at Gun and Shell Factory, Cossipore, and Ordnance Factory, 
Khamaria. At both these factories, capacity and labour surveys in¬ 
volving ‘job evaluation’ were carried out in connection -with fuze 
manufacture at Gun & Shell Factory, Cossipore, and tool manufac¬ 
ture at Ordnance Factory, Khamaria. 

Point 10 

1.10. The Bedaux Incentive Wage Plan system is only one of the 
various points covered by the Bedaux Efficiency Methods training 
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course. One of the most important of the other aspects of the Be- 
daux training course was ‘Base Rate’ fixation and analysis. This is 
done on the basis of job evaluation. Bedaux methods of job evalu¬ 
ation are little different from other methods: although no two 
methods of job evaluation are precisely the same in their details, 
the broad principles and the substance of all the methods are reason¬ 
ably the same, modifications being merely made to suit the parti¬ 
cular conditions to which they are to be applied. 

Point 11 

1.11. It is agreed that one of the primary purposes of job evalu¬ 
ation is to establish correct differentials for various jobs or trades and 
that the implementation should have as its objective, the derivation 
of differentials which can be shaped into an orderly and stable struc¬ 
ture. 

(a) Certain traditional differences—such as say between a car¬ 
penter, box-maker and cooly, or a blacksmith and a hammerman— 
are absolute and timeless and are the very roots from which job 
evaluation has sprung up. Even the less obvious traditional differ¬ 
ences—such as, say, between a Miller and a Grinder--have the 
sanctity accorded by long' experience and universal acceptance of the 
correctness of the differentials. These job evaluation methods have, 
in fact, sprung up from and grown on the lessons taught by the 
reasons for the soundness of the traditional differentials. In all such 
cases, the primary purpose of job evaluation—namely to establish 
correct differentials for jobs—had already been achieved in the 
wage schedules, which contained discrepancies and anomalies in 
other respects. 

In the D.G.O.F.’s considered view, therefore, there is nothing in¬ 
consistent in Mr. Lytle’s stress on the establishment of correct differ¬ 
entials for all jobs within a plant and the D.G.O.F.’s pre-acceptance 
of such of the established, traditional differentials which were obvi¬ 
ously and unquestionably correct particularly when some of these 
traditional differentials were subjected to a check by the application 
of the same job evaluation methods and were reaffirmed. It is per¬ 
tinent to observe that some job evaluation methods start with a 
similar acceptance or a similar check of the principal and key jobs 
to give the skeleton on which the wage structure is further built 
up. We are, therefore, fully convinced that the procedure adopted 
by us of shortening the work involved in the reclassification of the 
308 trades by accepting the common skeleton of the unquestionably 
correct traditional differentials of the existing Wage Schedules, 
subject to such checks and counterchecks as we deemed desirable, 
is in full conformity with Lytle’s prescription to establish correct 
differentials for all jobs. 

(b) In the case of important, common and/or inter-connecting 
(between Factories) trades the correct differentials for our new 
wage structure were, however, reassessed by job evaluation methods, 
only the differential for related trades within a factory where these 
differential were unquestionably correct being accepted to ensure com¬ 
pletion of the work in the time available. (It is perhaps relevant to 
state that, had we attempted to do job analysis for each and every 
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one of the 308 trades ‘ab initio’, it might well have taken us a period 
of some two years or more, and the labour were not prepared to wait 
for so long; in fact, even the time taken by Mr. Shahaney to com¬ 
plete his work was misunderstood or misrepresented as a purposeful 
delay in implementing the C.P.C. scales to industrial workers). 

(c) A perusal of the daily-rate schedules of wages of any 
factory would clearly show the differentials between 
various trades, for example the pay scales of box 
makers at Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, were As. 10 
to Re. 1, whilst pay scales of carpenters were Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1-10, Rs. 1-11 to Rs. 2-4, Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-12. Simi¬ 
larly the pay scales of box makers at Gun and Shell 
Factory, Cossipore, were As. 10 to As. 14, whilst pay 
scales of carpenters were As. 11 to Rs. 1-2, Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1-6, Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 2-12. The pay scales of chemi¬ 
cal plumbers at Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, were 
Re. 1 to Rs. 1-2, Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and Rs. 3 to Rs. 4. It 
will, therefore, be noted that the lowest pay of carpen¬ 
ters and chemical plumbers at Ammunition Factory, 
Kirkee, was of the same order and the minimum pay 
of box makers was much less. Similarly the pay scales 
of blacksmiths at Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, were 
Re. 1 to Rs. 1-14, i.e., with similar minimum starting pay 
as of carpenters and chemical plumbers but higher than 
the box makers. 

The above differential of chemical plumbers vis-a-vis box 
maker is of specific application to ordnance factories, 
while that between carpenter and box maker is of 
general application. Thus, some of the accepted differ¬ 
entials may be of general application to industry as a 
whole, while others are of specific application to 
ordnance factories only. 

(d) So far as is known, differentials between various trades 

in ordnance factories were not previously worked out 
by the strict application of job evaluation methods by 
any body or committee. However, as has been explain¬ 
ed already, each factory had its own Schedule of Wages 
and, in the case of old factories, these have been in 
operation for a period of over 30 years, having gradually 
evolved according to local requirements and being 
moderated as a result of experience and necessity. The 
pay scales for various trades in the Schedule of Wages 
were accordingly fixed or revised by the Management 
from time to time. 

(e) (i) Yes to a limited extent. The D.G.O.F. agrees that 

jobs have been getting more specialised and individua¬ 
lised in themselves, but as there is a great deal of 
uniformity amongst the common processes and trades 
in the various ordnance factories, it is not agreed that 
jobs bearing the same details in up-to-date schedule of 
wages would be different in different ordnance factories. 
Thus, while the D.G.O.F. agrees that this statement may 
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be true in relation to time and in the application to 
different industries at the same time, it is not of 
substance in relation to similar factories doing work by 
analogous methods at one and the same time. For 
example, while with more specialisation and division of 
labour, a turner’s job in ordnance factories today may 
be less skilled than a turner’s job 20 years ago 
and/or from that of a turner’s job in factories not 
working by mass production methods or on automatic 
or semi-automatic machines, a turner in one ordnance 
factory working on the same type of machines is no 
different to a turner in a clothing or harness factory 
working on a similar machine. 

(ii) Similarly, while this statement may be true of Factories 
working by different methods or processes or technique, 
it is not of significance in regard to plants where 
methods and processes are similar. 


Point 12 

1.12. No one can take exception to the principle quoted, but the 
extent to which it can be applied depends on the circumstances 
obtaining at the time. To the extent the rank and file of the 
employees are able to understand and appreciate the fine points of 
these policies, the fairness and equity of a scheme in respect of just 
remuneration to labour is better put across by taking the labour 
into confidence. On the other hand, it is possible that benevolent 
employer may be able to suggest a scheme in the better interest of 
labour than one which the labour themselves are able to suggest or 
comprehend and, in those circumstances it would be impracticable 
to convince all the rank and file of indifferently organised labour 
about the fairness of the scheme, within any reasonable period of 
time. 

In considering the degree to which the principle should have 
been applied in the circumstances at the time it must be appreciated 
that had the advice of labour representatives been taken at every stage 
of the Shahaney Report, it may not have been possible perhaps to 
finalize the scheme even till today, while the labour was 
impatient and restive for the implementation of the C.P.C. recom¬ 
mendations. Each factory had its own Union—in some factories 
there were more than one union—and there was no one body which 
represented the view-point of the individual unions. It would, 
therefore, at least have involved joint consultations with over 20 to 
25 labour representatives with somewhat conflicting views and un¬ 
informed and half-baked knowledge of the subject. 

Point 13 

1.13. The steps followed by Mr. Shahaney in the process of fixa¬ 
tion of rates through ‘job evaluation’ are briefly as under:— 

(i) Having decided that the weighted point method was most 
suitable for ordnance factories conditions, characteristics 
such as skill, manual dexterity, degree of mental effort, 
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degree of intelligence, degree of knowledge, degrees of 
responsibility and consistency were appropriately weigh¬ 
ted with minimum and maximum limiting values. 

(ii) By study of work performed in each trade for each 

different factory the number of grades required for any 
trade were established. 

(iii) An evaluation of all the important, common, doubtful 

and correlating trades in respect of the major and minor 
characteristics was carried out and the others relatively 
evaluated by accepting traditional differentials after 
check whenever necessary. 

(iv) Suitable C.P.C. scales of pay for various point values 

were fixed. 

(v) The job values were translated into money values as 

described elsewhere. 

It will thus be seen that steps Nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 11 of 
Lytle’s list were implemented. 


Point 14 

• 

1.14. Mr. Shahaney visited all ordnance and clothing factories 
existing at the time over a period covering 3 months. Roughly, 
one-third of the time was spent on inspection and study of the 
processes and the various trades in difftrent factories; two-thirds of 
the time was spent on discussions with the Management and 
Labour Unions. Prior to these visits and subsequently, there were 
discussions with the officers of the D.G.O.F. Headquarters aggregat¬ 
ing a total period of over a month, the preliminary discussion 
before the visits being devoted to the settlement of the methods to 
be adopted and the approach required for satisfactory results and the 
subsequent discussions to the assessment of results. It will thus be 
seen that Mr. Shahaney spent over 500 hours, at least, on discus¬ 
sions with Labour and Management. 

Point 15 

1.15. For the same trades done on similar kinds of machines and 
by the same or similar processes, the ‘work characteristics’ are the 
same and require equal weightage irrespective of the nature of the 
Factories. Whether a factory is an Engineering Factory or a Chemi¬ 
cal Factory or a Leather Factory, the work content in respect of 
the work done by the same trades is not significantly different, and 
it would only be correct to assess equally the ‘work characteristics’ 
and to allot the same range of marks to the same trades plied on 
similar machines by similar processes irrespective of the nature of 
the Factories. The relative marks within the prescribed range for 
the “work characteristics” ascribed for different trades in the differ¬ 
ent factories by comparison to the common trades assess their rela¬ 
tive inter-trade weightages. For example, while the Turner in the 
Engineering Factory should not have different marks to a Turner 
in the Harness Factory for doing identical work on a similar machine 
by the same method, the relative marks a Currier in a Harness 
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Factory gets for skill, physical efforts and mental effort places him 
appropriately in the wage structure by comparison to the Turner 
in his own Factory. 

It is agreed that the Factories should be similar in their ‘work 
content’ for the application of the same ranges of point values and, 
for common trades, they substantially are: where there are differ¬ 
ences in the work content of the same trade, these are taken care 
of by the grades of the trade fixed by the relative marks obtained 
out of the same limiting totals for the common category; the lower 
values allotted for the tower grades take into account the small 
variations in skill or ‘work content’ required. 

On this point it is useful to recall that the limiting values for 
each major job characteristics, such as skill, physical effort, mental 
effort, etc., were first of all fixed so as to be suitable to the 
generality of the work characteristics of all our Factories (See pp. 10 
to 12 para 10 of D.G.O.F.’s Rejoinder to A.I.O.E.F.’s Case at Cal¬ 
cutta on 2/3rd March 1951). 

It, therefore, follows that the relative importance of the various 
characteristics has been appropriately assessed irrespective of the 
nature of the Ordnance Factories, particularly since in specialised 
factories special trades are provided which do not exist elsewhere. 

Point 16 

1.16. This was done in essence and to the extent necessary, i.e., 
not to the elaborate extent mentioned nor for every job. What was 
actually done by us has been already clearly stated elsewhere. In 
this connection it has to be remarked that Lytle’s is but one method 
of application of the point job evaluation system and, while most of 
the point evaluation methods have the same basic structure, the 
details of the methods of application differ. 

Point 17 

1.17. If a comparison has to be made for asessing the relative pay 
scales of two organisations where the working conditions are signi¬ 
ficantly different, the working or job conditions would have to be 
separately evaluated, no doubt. So far as all our ordnance facto¬ 
ries go, the working conditions of allied trades in the different 
factories are, however, significantly the same: for example a Turner, 
Miller Fitter, Grinder, etc. working either in the High Explosives 
Factory or the Metal & Steel Factory or a Leather Factory or an 
Instrument Factory, have significantly the same working conditions 
and hazards, since similar facilities and working conditions are 
provided in each factory; there is no more hazard for working in 
the Tool Room or the Mechanical Maintenance Section of an Ammu¬ 
nition or an Explosives Factory, for example, than in the correspond¬ 
ing sections in a general Engineering Factory or a Leather or Cloth¬ 
ing Factory. 

Admittedly, certain categories such as Danger Building workers 
etc. are subject to a higher degree of unavoidable hazard, and this 
has been taken into account as a differential addition to be made 
separately. 
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Similarly, in the case of workers employed on hot-heavy or under 
other different conditions (e.g., dirty work), a higher allowance has 
been given in the degree of physical effort in the ‘job evaluation’. 
As for example, a Boiler Attendant, a Rivetter and a Blacksmith 
have been given physical effort rating of 25, while an Annealer has 
only been given a physical effort rating of 20, a Moulder of 15 and 
a Stoker of 30. 

As job evaluation is principally a matter of deriving differentials, 
if the normal working conditions and hazards common to all trades 
are taken as the datum and differentials over and above the normal 
datum are separately allowed for, as has been done, it would 
obviously lead to the same results as would be obtained by adding 
separate marks for working conditions and hazards individually for 
each trade. As has been appreciated by Mr. Subramanian, Member, 
this ‘reduction to common denomination’ has a parallel in Lytle’s 
methods, where fixed principle of basepoints is added to the variable 
points earned by each trade for common or universal requirements 
of all trades in general. As stated already, there are many varia¬ 
tions of the weighted point method, and ours is one simplified 
version. 


Point 18 

1.18. As has been stated in the Shahaney Report, the question of 
classification of workers was discussed in detail with the Labour 
Unions/Works Committees, wherever possible. Within the time 
available it was clearly impracticable to form a Committee on which 
there were incorporated the representatives of all Unions. Having 
regard to the fact that each Ordnance and Clothing Factory has at 
least one separate Union—many have two and some even three—and 
since there is little unity of views or policy on these subjects—it is 
doubtful whether the report would ever have been finalised, had an 
attempt been made to associate union representatives more fully 
with the job evaluation. For these very obvious reasons, the pro¬ 
posal of attempting to obtain labour’s acquiescence could not be 
pursued. 


Point 19 

1.19. The job descriptions which Lytle suggests as the first step 
in the application of a job evaluation plan are very different from 
what we have called trade test specifications, as is clear from a 
comparison of the samples given by Lytle himself with our trade 
test specifications. While the job descriptions have generally to be 
filled as a preliminary to job evaluation, the trade test specifica¬ 
tions must necessarily and invariably follow subsequently as the 
latter attempt to prescribe the detailed syllabus on which the men 
are to be tested for recruitment or promotion. 

In our case it was unnecessary to have job descriptions because 
we were not starting ab initio the nature of work undertaken by 
each trade of each factory being fully well-known to everybody. 
Had ordnance factories been jobbing factories and not engaged on 
work of a repetitive nature by mass production methods, the variety 
of work to be done in any one trade within such a factory would 
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have necessitated laying down a job description before job evalua¬ 
tion was started. The procedure followed in the job evaluation of 
certain trades by Mr. Shahaney was to evaluate the range of work 
to be done, i.e. the simplest repetitive work of any trade and the 
most difficult or skilled artisanship in the same trade. As for 
example, in the case of Turners, the simplest job of rough turning 
of S.A.A. punches at^Ammunition Factory, Kirkee or rough turning 
of rifle billets at Metal & Steel Factory, Ishapore, etc.—which in¬ 
volve no more than plain turning operation (without screw cutting) 
to ‘go’ and ‘no go’ gauges without the use of machining instru¬ 
ments was evaluated at the one end—and, at the other end of the 
range, the most difficult job of turning in tool rooms or in production 
maintenance sections of Factories, such as the manufacture of multi¬ 
spindle auto and machinery spare parts to a strict degree of preci¬ 
sion involving the use of complicated drawings and/or samples and 
measuring instruments. Between these two limiting grades of which 
job descriptions are too well-known to require any re-statement 
intermediate grades as necessary were provided. By this expedient, 
time required in mere clerical work of re-statement of job descrip¬ 
tions was saved without any loss in the accuracy and dependability 
of the results. 

Point 20 

1.20. The required explanation has been already furnished with 
the D.G.O.F’s Rejoinder at Poona and Kanpur together with addi¬ 
tional cases of how differentials for trades other than the 37 key 
trades have been evaluated in Exhibit No. XIII attached thereto. 
Further elucidation would be superfluous. 

Point 21 

1.21. Please see foot-note to Exhibit No. XIV attached to the 
D.G.O.F’s Rejoinder at Kanpur. Trades or grades of trades 
evaluating to the same totals have been allotted the same scales of 
pay with exceptions at the overlapping marks as described below:— 


Marks 

(Scales 

Below 70 

Rs. 30—1/2—35 
Rs. 32-1/2—35—1-40 

<1 

o 

1 

-4 

4- 

Ha. 35—1—39—2—45 

75—80 

Rs. 30—1—40—2—50 

80—85 

Rs. 40—2—60 

85—105 

Rs. 46—2—00—3—75 

106—125 

Rs. 60—3—90 

125—150 

Rs. 75—3—105 

150-185 

Rs. 90—5—130 

Above 185 

Rs. 105—130 


Where the marks correspond to two scales, the corresponding scale 
has been fixed by the scale appropriate to the highest/lowest grade 
of the trade, since the total number of scales has been limited. For 
example, while 80 marks fixed the Switch Board Attendant C in 
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the scale of Rs. 36—1—40—2—50 because the highest grade witn 
marks 135 clearly has a scale of Rs. 75—3—105, the same number of 
marks 80 fixes a Turner C in the scale of Rs. 40—2—60 because 
Turner A with marks 175 has a scale of Rs. 90—5—130. 

Point 22 

1.22. The answer is in the negative. The Shahaney Report was 
a confidential document ‘for official use only’, but final Government 
orders on it have been widely publicised. 

Point 23 

1.23. (i) The D.G.O.F. subscribes to Lytle’s view in case where 
there are enlightened and organised employees who can usefully 
contribute to the improvements of the classifications, i.e. job evalua¬ 
tions on good and sufficient arguments, and not arguments in 
support of individuals or for selfish reasons. Lytle himself proceeds 
to substantiate in the succeeding paragraph at page 160 with the 
following elucidation: 

“The determination of the relative importance of these character¬ 
istics involves a broad visualization of the conditions applicable to 
the organisation under consideration and the greatest care must be 
exercised not to allow a narrow consideration of individual cases 
or minor variations to influence the minds of those engaged in the 
evaluation.” (W. W. Finlay, “Comparative Valuation of Occupa¬ 
tions in Industry”, N.A.C.A., Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. 3). 

It is because we wished to take this chance to render justice 
that we preferred introducing job evaluation methods to attempting 
the utterly impracticable alternative classification of jobs in categories 
of increasing skill (unskilled, semi-skilled and highly skilled) with 
related scales, even though the former might be less easy for the 
employees to understand than the latter and the latter may have 
a misplaced sacredness of standard procedure. 

Had there been competent critics forthcoming who were able and 
willing to discourse the relative evaluations on broad arguments, the 
D.G.O.F’s offer to reassess the so-called anomalies by detailed appli¬ 
cations of the methods used would have been taken up; and only 
in those circumstances, would the occasion have arisen for prefer¬ 
ence to making the system bend a little to secure the full confidence 
of the employees rather than to stick rigidly to the method used 
because of our own conviction in the system as being the best in 
the interest of the employees as a whole. 

(ii) Subject to due accent on the existence of an emergency and 
the honesty of the conciliation, the D.G.O.F. also agrees with this 
opinion. The extract quoted under (i) above is used by Lytle to 
substantiate the need for moderating human judgment pointing out 
works characteristics or classifications with reasonableness. 

In regard to both the quotations (i) and (ii) from Lytle, it is 
pertinent to point out that the D.G.O.F. has nowhere claimed abso¬ 
lute perfection for his job evaluation or unwillingness to correct 
mistakes where he is convinced by reasonable arguments. As N. G. 
Mills has stated, “No plan will evaluate every job perfectly, but a 
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well conceived plan will evaluate 90 to 95 percent of the jobs cor¬ 
rectly”. For this reason, in his very first Rejoinder to the 
A.I.O.E.F’s case at Calcutta (see para. 10 dealing with job evalua¬ 
tion) the D.G.O.F. has categorically stated: 

“If it can be demonstrated to our satisfaction, however, that in 
particular cases there are anomalies in the job evaluation, we are 
prepared to take necessary action to try and rectify the anomalies”. 
We have, in fact, done so in the few instances in which we have 
been convinced, but we have cautioned against indiscriminate indi¬ 
vidual changes to meet unreasonable or motivated aims, because 
the differentials provided on job evaluation methods have been, in 
general, carefully fixed and the rankings forming the hierarchy are 
inter-related. 

(iii) The position has been fully explained above. There was no 
question of any forced revaluation of differentials and, in fact, even 
the traditional differentials existing prior to the implementation of 
the C.P.C. which were incontrovertibly correct, were adopted only 
subject to such check as was deemed desirable. The fixation of 
differentials and point values for common, doubtful and correlating 
trades were, however, done. 

The important part of the quotation is the emphasis on the 
honesty of the protests. In order to condemn the D.G.O.F.’s scheme, 
it must first of all, therefore, be established that there were genuine 
protests with specific instances of anomalies which were not imme¬ 
diately examined and corrected by D.G.O.F. where such rectifica¬ 
tion was done; and that there were persons in the various unions 
who were competent and would have been given the authority to 
get together with the Management to achieve ‘forced revaluations’. 
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D.G.O.F’S REJOINDER ON THE ISSUE OF PIECE-WORK RATES 

1.1 The Hon’ble Chairman has asked the D.G.O.F. to submit a 
note on the various issues before the Committee of Enquiry on 
the subject of piece-wo'rk. In accordance with the Memorandum 
on piece-work received with the Ministry of Defence D.O. No. 
136-JS(P)/51, dated 18th August 1951, the issues on this subject are 
as under: — 

(a) Whether the present method of calculations of piece¬ 

work earnings of high paid and low paid piece-work¬ 
ers should continue; 

(b) whether all piece-work rates for new jobs in future 

should be correlated to the .new monthly scales in con¬ 
sonance with the principle that a piece-worker of ave¬ 
rage ability, working at standard speed, should earn 
25 per cent, profit over time rates: (if so, what should 
be the reference point in the monthly scales to which 
piece-work should be correlated); 

(c) whether any revision of piece-work rate is necessary/de¬ 

sirable and if so, in what manner should such piece¬ 
work rate revision be done; and 

(d) should there be a guarantee of the minimum wage to all 

piece-workers, even when there is "no limitation 
against the ceiling earnings? 

1.2 The U.&M.P. Federation have argued that daily rates have 
no significance now and that the new piece-work rates should be 
correlated in all cases, whether for new jobs in which piece-work 
is being introduced for the first time or for existing piece-work, to 
the corresponding new monthly scales in consonance with the ac¬ 
cepted principle that a piece-worker of average ability, working at 
standard speed, should earn 25 per cent, profit over time rates. The 
Federation have suggested that, till such time as fresh time studies 
can be carried out, the existing assessments of time for the opera¬ 
tions/jobs should be retained and the rate for the hour based on 
the corresponding monthly scale of the man substituted for his 
daily scale. The Federation have agreed that these new piece 
rates should all be regarded as provisional and will be sub¬ 
ject to revision up or down as justified by time studies, the 
first time studies being started with those cases where the 
piece-work earnings exceed 100 per cent, on the new monthly 
rates. The Federation have suggesed that the reference point in 
the monthly scales to which the pfece-work rates should be corre¬ 
lated, should be the average of the corresponding monthly scale, 
but it appeared they would be agreeable to consider an alternative 
arrangement of having a reference point varying from the mini¬ 
mum for the lowest grades to two-thirds the way up to the maxi¬ 
mum of the scales for the highest scales. The ‘corresponding’ scale 
for existing men is defined in para. 1.6 below. The Federation have 
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also urged for the guranteeing of a minimum wage at the basic 
pay of the workman, while arguing there should be no ceiling limi¬ 
tation against the maximum earnings. 


1.3 In regard to the first issue whether the present methods of 
calculation of piece-work earnings of high paid and low paid piece¬ 
workers should be continued, it is admitted that the existing prac¬ 
tice of computing earnings of low paid piece-workers is complicat¬ 
ed, unnecessary and unwarrantable in the future. It also causes 
complications in distribution of earnings, particularly in mixed 
gangs of high and low paid piece-workers, and leads to serious 
maldistribution of an excess share of earnings to the high paid at 
the expense dl the low paid piece-workers. A somewhat extreme 
actual instance of this—this maldistribution in favour of the high 
paid piece-worker becomes worse with high profits—is one where, 
in a gang earning 141 per cent, profits, against Rs. 118/- as his pro¬ 
per share in a rational system a high-paid workman was in fact 
apportioned Rs. 130/- at the cost of the low-paid men in the gang. 


There are also cases where despite the fact that the whole mix¬ 
ed gang has earned a profit, the low paid piece-workers have re¬ 
ceived less remuneration than their time wages calculated on ex¬ 
isting monthly pay. For example, in a mixed gang consisting of 
two high-paid piece workers and one low-paid piece worker hav¬ 
ing earned Rs. 180/- as P.W. card value (16 per cent, profit), the 
distribution is as follows: — 


Seale of pay 
present pay 


Aas'gned 
Rite (daily) 


Time Time P.W. P.W. Guar- 
wor- wages earn- Prof- antee 
ked (Rs.) ings it. pay 
(days) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 


Remuneration 

(Rs.) 


A 

35—1—39—2 -45 

1/2/— 25 

28/— 

32-5 

4-5 

35 39.5 

L.P. 

43 






B 

40—2—60 

— 25 

58/— 

67-5 

9-5 

— 67- 5 + 5% = 70- 9 

H.P. 

58 






C 

60 - 3—90 

— 25 

69/— 

80-0 

11-0 

— 80+ 5% = 84- 0 

H.P. 

69 


"T 55 

180-0 

25 ■ 0 



Working clays in month = 25 days 


Gang profit = 16-1% 

Thus, while the high-paid piece workers make a profit of 22 per 


cent. (= 


0-9—58 v (against the gang profit of 16.1 per cent.), the 


58 


-X 100) 


_. 39 * 5 

low paid piece worker makes a loss of 8.5 per cent .(=———x 100 ). 


43 
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1.4 Ultimately it is proposed to reassess all piece-work rates on 
a monthly basis in consonance with the%ccepted principle that a 
piece-worker of average ability, working at standard speed, earns 
25 per cent, profit over time rates. This can finally and satisfacto¬ 
rily only be done by setting rates by time studies and motion 
studies or other similar scientific methods, whereby all the contin¬ 
gencies which enter into or affect production can be taken into ac¬ 
count. Where no piece rate exists, rate setting can also be fairly 
satisfactorily and more expeditiously done till then by the older 
and, in many cases, the current method of approximate estimation 
hy competent persons of the potential Output of an average work¬ 
er. But, the wholesale revision of all existing rates by even this 
simple method would be impracticable in the near future and can¬ 
not be recommended in any case. Either of these methods would 
take an inordinate period of time, the former several years and 
the latter at least three years (without even giving wholly satis¬ 
factory results), as thousands of operations would have to be re¬ 
timed and a transitional period of provisional fixation in each 
case allowed before a rate is made final. A simple proposal is, 
therefore, essential to cover the pressing need during the transi¬ 
tion period before these piece rates can be scientifically revised. 

This proposal for transitional revision must be both a simple 
solution such as would be easily comprehensible to the labour and 
must be accepted by labour as being fair and equitable to all. 

1.5 It is important to note that, without any further increase of 
piece rates earnings, it is possible by a simple method of rationalis¬ 
ing the procedure to estimate an equivalent piece rate for low paid 
piece workers working individually or in gangs which will give 
the same earnings as heretofore but simplify the method to the 
straight piece work calculations, as for the high paid piece-worker. 
The same proposal.for rationalisation would correct the maldistri¬ 
bution, because the distributions would then be on the basis of 
monthly ratings instead of the old daily ratings which now have 
no meaning. 

The first method suggested to do away with the artificial distinc¬ 
tion between high paid and low paid piece-worker with the pre¬ 
sent different and difficult method of calculation applying to the 
latter, and with all that means in the way of trouble and causes 
of anomalies, specially in mixed gangs, is described and illustrat¬ 
ed below: — 

(A) For all existing piece-work gangs for each group in any 
One section of a factory of (i) high paid individual 
piece-workerS, and (li) low paid individual piece-work¬ 
ers, there will be worked out in respect of a specified 
period for six months the total value at existing piece¬ 
work rates (i.e. total piece-work earnings) of the pro¬ 
duction of the gang or group, as the case may be (=A, 
say). 

<B) There will, similarly, for each gang or group as the case 
may be, be worked Out for the same period the total 
earnings (=B, say) while on piece-work, being the 
total arrived at in sub-para. (A) of this paragraph in¬ 
creased by the additions which are made under the 
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existing orders, (i.e. A plus 5 per cent, for high paid 
piece-worker^ and gurantee element for low paid 
piece-workers). 

(C) For each gang Or group as the case may be, there will,, 
from the foregoing data, be derived a proportion 
such that if the piece-work rates for the jobs 
done in the period are increased by this proportion! 
-Si- and payments made in accordance therewith, 
the resulting earnings of piece-workers taken as a 
whole would have been the same. 

Example 1 of low paid piece-worker [see Example (a) submit¬ 
ted.] 

A—Piece work earnings=Rs. 27.50 

B=Total earnings 

=A+guarantee element 

=A +(guaranteed time wages less time wages at assigned daily 
rate) 

=Rs. 27.5+(26.92-20.00) 

=Rs. 34.42 

B 34.42 
27-50 

If old piece rate was Rs. -/8/- per article and the output was: 
55 pieces to give piece work earnings of Rs. 27.5, the new piece¬ 
work rate will be Rs. -/8/- giving, directly, the piece- 

rate earnings equal to 55 (pieces) x 3 ~qr x-/8/-=Rs. 34.42. 

Example 2 Low paid piece worker gang example (c) in Typical 
Examples. 

A—Piece-work earnings=Rs. 148.75 

B=Total earnings=176.36 

B 170-36 

' A~148-75 

New piece-rate = x old piece-rate 

For each person in the gang the distribution of the total earn¬ 
ings will be in proportion to time wages on the new monthly 
rates. 

It will be observed that this method makes the earnings inde¬ 
pendent of the assigned rates which have little significance in 
future. 

The same method would be used in mixed gangs and would re¬ 
sult in more equitable distributions restoring to the high-paid 
piece-workers their due share which is not assured under the ex¬ 
isting arrangements. 

1.6 An alternative method of doing away with the differences, 
which has the support of the Federation, is indicated below; but 
this method has inherent in it an increase in the earnings of 
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piece-workers and a consequential addition to the financial bur¬ 
den on Government. It is not easy without detailed calculations 
to estimate the extent of the overall additional financial burden 
which this method will involve. 

Exhibit XVII shows how the revised piece-work rates will be 
assessed, according to this alternative method, from existing piece¬ 
work rates, in the case of jobs done by existing piece-workers, by 
conversion to appropriate new monthly scales. The correspond¬ 
ing monthly scale is not the scale of the same class according to 
the anomalc/us old grades which varied from factory to factory, 
but the appropriate grade as specified in the implementation of the 
Shahaney Report: namely, the scale (or the lower of two scales, 
where overlapping) in which the man falls by virtue of his position 
determined by 26 times his daily rate on change-over. 

1.7 In cases -where new' piece-work gangs are being formed or 
piece work is being introduced fo'r the first time, the procedure at 
present in vogue for high-paid piece-workers will be applied but 
monthly scales will be used, mutatis mutandis, for both low-paid 
and high-paid piece-workers for all calculations. This could be 
common to both the alternative methods suggested for revision of 
the basis of calculations in para. 1.5 and 1.6 respectively. 

The second method (para. 1.6 above) covers the fixation of 
piece-work rates for jobs for which piece-work is being introduced 
for the first time [issue (b)] and also, as stated above, provides a 
method for the revision of piece-work rates following the revision 
in the basic ratings received on change over from daily to monthly 
rates by time workers [issue (c)]. 

1.8. It is, however, a matter of some doubt whether, in view of 
the existence in many cases of high piece-work earnings, and the 
more so of high piece-work percentage profits, both for individual 
piece-workers and gang piece-workers, sustained over several 
months of normal working, any further upward revision of piece¬ 
work rates is at all desirable. On the other hand, it has been argu¬ 
ed that, unless the piece-work rates are revised to be in conformity 
with the increased basic time scales, in effect the pieceworkers re¬ 
ceive little benefit out of the C.P.C. recommendations except 5 per 
cent, addition for the high paid piece-workers and the guarantee 
element (i.e. difference between time wages proportionate to at¬ 
tendance at assigned daily rates and time wages proportionate to 
attendance at guaranteed pays) for low paid piece-workers. 

2.1 In each of the 11 monthly scales existing in the Shahaney 
Report (for the reason that piece-workers may be found in each 
scale) there is required ‘a rate fixing factor’ or ‘a base jate\_ i.e. a 
number representing rupees per hour, in practice expressed td the 
nearest second decimal place of a rupee. The piece-work rate for 
any block of work (this expression including a set-up time for com¬ 
mencement of a job) is then derived from the time allowed (in 
hours) for the block of work multiplied by the ‘rate fixing factor’ 
or ‘base rate’ relative to the suitable category of labour to do the 
work. It will be reidily appreciated that, where the work is to 
be done by a gang with men in it in different scales, it will be a 
case for using a weighted-average ‘rate fixing factor’ or ‘base rate’ 
derived from the composition of what is regarded as a normally- 
constituted gang to do the job. 
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2.2 The rate fixing factors will be derived from ‘reference 
points’ in each monthly scale. The reference point, as has gene¬ 
rally hitherto been the case in the old daily scales, may be near 
the mid-point of the scale, or it may be the minimum of the scale, 
or it may be varying from the minimum to a point somewhere 
above the mid-point but nowhere exceeding a point two-third of 
the way up from minimum to maximum. 

2.3 The protagonist for the mean of the scale as the correct re¬ 
ference point would argue that as a man of average skill Is re¬ 
quired for the reference point, it would appear correct to consider 
a point mid-way between the minimum and the maximum of the 
grade, as this would ensure the standard 25 per i -nt. profit on his 
monthly rate to the workers falling in the scale as a whole. The 
men at the bottom of the scales are, of course, correspondingly fav¬ 
oured to the same extent as those at the top are not duly paid with 
this reference point, according to him. 

2.4. On the other hand, the argument in favour of the mini¬ 
mum is that the minimum of a scale represents the value of a skill, 
the increase beyond the minimum being paid for period of service 
without any proved increase in skill. The trade tests specify the 
skill of the normal men qualified to be in the grade, and the trade 
tests entitle a man to the minimum of the grade. 

Since it is only the value to the piece-work of the skill (and 
not of the man) that the reference point must connote, the mini¬ 
mum of the scale can be argued to be the optimum reference point. 

2.5. There is much to be said also for the suggestion that the 
most suitable reference point would be a varying reference point 
for the different scales, ranging from the minimum for the lowest 
unskilled scales to two-thirds the way up from the minimum to 
the maximum for the top skilled and highly skilled grades: say, 
working upwards from the minimum of each scale fo*r the first 
two scales, at one fourth of the way up from the commencement 
to the top of the scale for the next two scales, one-half the way 
up for the next two scales, three fifths of the way up for the 
next two, and two thirds of the way up for the highest 
three scales. These reference points are much nearer the true 
weighted averages of the groups of the men falling in the scales 
than the mean points. In the higher scales, the men at the top of 
the scales are not disfavoured and those at the bottom of the 
scales are very generously favoured, as is desirable to give them 
the same liberal increases which low-paid men have already receiv¬ 
ed by the large jumps in their basic wages. The alternative • pro¬ 
posal supported by the Federation for the reference points of all 
scales pitched at the mean of the monthly scales helps the low-paid 
piece-worker disproportionately more than the high-paid piece¬ 
worker which is inequitable since the L.P. piece-worker has already 
received great uplift; and the present proposal of a different refer¬ 
ence point for different scales will correct this disproportionality 
to” the extent it is in favour of the high paid piece-worker. (See 
Exhibit XVII). This proposal is also supported by the argument 
that with the introduction of automatic or semi-automatic 
machines, labour saving devices as well as material handling or 
weight lifting in factories, the effort required in the unskilled or low¬ 
er semi-skilled grades will be much less than has been the practice. 
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and the persons in those lowest grades should be able to get a liberal 
wage from a reasonable percentage profit, even with the reference 
point pegged between the mean and the minimum in the lowest four 
grades. There is also the point that in the higher skilled categories 
(and progressively less down the scales with diminishing skills) there 
should be no element for disincentive to speed at the expense of qua¬ 
lity. These arguments would support a proposal for a differently 
placed but fixed reference point for each scale. The piece-work cal¬ 
culations would be no more complicated than with the same refer¬ 
ence points for all scales, because fofr any individual scale there will 
be a fixed reference point as under: — 

Scales Reference Point 

5 8- t or i io \ Minimum of Scale 

Rs. 32—J—35—1—40 / 

Ra. 35—1—39—2—45 \ 3 Minimum of Scale + Max of Scale 

Rs. 36—1—40—2—50 /' 4 

Ra, 40 —2—60 \ Minimum of Seale-f Max of Scale 

Rs. 46—2—60—3—75 J 2 “ 

Rs. 60—3—90 
Rs. 75 to 105 

\ 

Rs. 90—5—130 
Rs. 105—5—130 
Rs. 135 to 185 

3.1. Guarantee. —The demand for a guaranteed minimum funda¬ 
mentally springs from the ‘living wage’ and ‘minimum wage’ prin¬ 
ciples. The minimum wage principle is already implemented inasmuch 
as for the four lowest scales the minima are already guaranteed, 
even where the piece-work earnings of the men on those scales fall 
short of the minima of those scales. The principle of ‘living wage’ 
has not yet been accepted and/or implemented by Government and 
Private industries for other than the lowest grades of workers. 

3.2. The demand for a guaranteed minimum wage for all piece¬ 
workers is based on the unequal opportunities within the work-room 
and the principle that the worker has the right to live by his work 
and be assured of a reasonable minimum monthly income. It has 
been argued that conditions within the work-rodm do not always per¬ 
mit of normal earnings: the flow of materials may be uneven or the 
materials ununiform in nature; one mechanic may be employed on 
a comparatively old machine, another on a new and up-to-date equip¬ 
ment; irregularity in internal transport or material handling may 
compel men to stand by waiting for more work; the weather or the 
working conditions may affect the output with the best will of the 
workmen; the planning and supervision may vary in efficiency, etc. 
No one denies that these are unsatisfactory arrangements, but they 
are undeniably characteristic of industry. 

3.3. It has been argued that the best way of dealing with a situa¬ 
tion like this is to guarantee the workers a minimum earning power 
during abnormal periods or while abnormal conditions prevail, look¬ 
ing to management to reduce the disturbing factors td a minimum. 
This implies that the worker ought not to bear a share of the cost 


5 Minimum of Scale+ 3 Max. of Scale 

_ 


Min. of Scale J- 2 Max. of Scale 

- 
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of wli£t is argued as an element of management in the factory be¬ 
yond his control; while it would be right that the abnormal should 
be regarded as one of the inevitable cdsts of the business fo be shar¬ 
ed by labour and management as partners. 

3.4. It moreover appears unjustified to demand the guarantees of 
minimum basic wages, while no limitation is placed on the ceiling 
earnings. 

3.5. It must also be mentioned that in setting the rates due allow¬ 
ance is made for all foreseeable factors, such as a separate time al¬ 
lowance for setting of tools etc., as well as an element is allowed for 
unforeseeable factors to meet conditions beyond the operators control, 
for example, emergent failure of power for very short periods, break¬ 
down of machines or the supply of unsatisfactory materials. As lo*ng 
as equitable adjustments are made by the supervisory rate fixing 
staff for these factors, there is little justification for the guaranteeing 
of a minimum rate to piece-workers. 

3.6. Nevertheless, under the Ministry of Defence letter No. 
2205/A/O.F.12-A/2(43)/15163/D.ll, dated the 27th December 1949 
the following guarantees to piece-workers during shortage df work 
are allowed in the remuneration of those who are not able to make 
their full earnings in a month through no fault of their own but due 
to insufficient work which may be the result of various causes, such 
as breakdown of machinery, non-availability of materials, want of 
components etc:— 

(i) When a workman remains idle for an hour or less, the idle 

time periods may be ignored and he should not be paid 
for such time. 

(ii) When a workman remains idle for over an hour for want 

of work, the actual effective time put in by the piece¬ 
worker should be recorded and the piece-work card pre¬ 
pared accordingly. The balance of the time for which 
he is not engaged on effective piece work should be 
booked to the relevant idle time work order. A piece¬ 
worker, thus transferred to day work for any period and 
suffering loss in pay, will not be entitled to the expect¬ 
ed profit, but shall receive his basic wage as idle time 
payment. For example, supposing a workman is eng¬ 
aged for 23 days on effective piece work in a month of 
25 working days and for 2 days he remains idle or 
employed on some indirect work order for want of work 
or breakdown of machinery or failure of power supply 
or other reasons beyond his control, he will be paid for 
these days either idle time or as a day worker, as the 
case may be, payment in both cases being made on the 
basis of his basic monthly wage. As regards piece work 
earnings for the remaining 23 days, payment will be 
made in the usual manner. 

(iii) In the very rare cases where a piece worker is engaged 

as such on all the working days in a month but cannot 
turn out his normal output, as determined by the Superin¬ 
tendent, due to no fault of his own he will get remunera¬ 
tion either proportionate to the results or his basic 
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monthly wage, whichever is more. The Superintendent 
will satisfy the Director General of Ordnance Factories 
that the piece worker could not be provided with every¬ 
thing that would enable him to earn his full piece work 
earnings, that the piece-worker did not voluntarily ‘go 
slow’, and that the fall in output was due to the fault 
of Government and not of the man concerned. 

3.7. It is admitted that this is not a full guarantee of basic dr 
minimum wages for piece-workers inasmuch as during the period 
the men are working on piece-work if they do not make earnings 
proportionate to their basic/minimum wages their total earnings dur¬ 
ing a month would fall short of basic/minimum wages. It is, how¬ 
ever, contended that it is better than a full guarantee, as it is a 
disincentive to the slack workers going slow regardless of conse¬ 
quences. It also avoids the good piece-workers in a gang having to 
‘carry’ the slackers, since in the distribution of profits the slackers, 
although not making their time wages by piece-work, would have to 
be paid the full basic/minimum wage at the expense of the others. 
For these reasons, the claim for a guaranteed wage to piece-workers 
on other than the lowest four scales cannot be supported. 
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Typical examples showing methods of calculation of Piece Work 
Earnings and Distribution of Profits in Gangs. 

Wherever the term Low Paid Piece Worker, High Paid Piece 
Worker or Assigned Rates are referred to in the following they are to 
be understood as: — 

I. Low Paid Piece Worker 

(a) Individuals recruited before the introduction of final scales 
(i.e., before 1st June 1948). 

Those workers whose daily rate multiplied by 26 was lower 
than or equal to Rs. 30 or Rs. 35 in the case of 
Rs. 30—£—35 or Rs. 35—1—50 scales, the limiting Daily 
Rate thus being Rs. 1-2-0 and Rs. 1-5-0 p.d. respectively. 
The daily rate is to be taken as on the date of change¬ 
over, or if there are accelerated promotions or demotions 
between the date of change-over and 31st May 1948 on 
date of last promotion/demotion. 

(b) . Individuals appointed directly to the monthly scales of pay 
(i.e. after 31st May 1948). 

Those workers who were appointed at the minimum of the 
scale of Rs. 30—4—35, 32—£—35—1—40, Rs. 35—1—39— 
2—45 and 36—1—40—2—50. 

II. High paid piece worker. 

All Piece Workers other than the Low Paid Piece Workers refer¬ 
red to above are termed High Paid Piece Workers. 

III. Assigned daily rate. 

(a) For Low Paid Piece Workers who were in service before 
1st June 1948, their daily rate as on 31st May 1948 was treated as 
Assigned Daily Rate. 

(b) For worker appointed after 31st May 1948, i.e., directly on 
monthly scales of pay, a daily rate according to the daily schedule of 
wages is assigned by the Superintendent. This assigned rate is the 
rate which he would have been given had there not been any change 
over from daily to monthly scales of pay. 
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IV. Methods of Calculation of Piece Wore Earning and Dis¬ 
tribution of Profits in Gangs. 

(a) A Low paid Individual Piece Worker making profit. 


Trade and 

Time 

Scale of 

Piece 

T. Wages 

P.W. 

Guaranteed Remuner- 

Grade 

worked 

monthly 

work 

at the 

Pro¬ 

pay. 

ation 



pay and 

earn¬ 

pres¬ 

fits 

i.e. month¬ 




present 

ings 

cribed 


ly Pay at 




pay 

as per 

rate 


the lowest 





cards 



of the 





in 



scale 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Opt. Wkr. ‘C’ 
(Assigned daily 

20 

35-1-39- 

27-50 

20-00 

7-50 

26-92 

26-92 + 

(month 

2-45 





7-50= 

rate Re. 1.). 

of 26 

36/- 





34-42 

days). 







(6) A Low Paid Individual Piece Worker making lose. 

Machinist 15 29/32 35-1-39- 11-96 15-90 (—)3-94 21-41 21-41 

‘C’ (Assigned -2-45 

•daily rate Re. 1) (month 35 (As there is a loss this low paid man gets 

of 26 the guaranteed pay only), 

days) 


(c) Gang composed of Low Paid Piece Workers only. 



Trade and Assign- Time Scale Time P.W. P.W. Guaran- Remu- 
Grade ed daily worked of wages earn- Pro- teed neration 

rate monthly at the ings fits pay 

pay assigned 
and daily 
present rate 
rate 



1 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A. 

Photo 

1 

2 

0 

12-30/32 36-1-40 

14-56 

20-50 

5-94 

17-48 

23-42 


Etcher 




(month 

2-50 




(Guaran¬ 


\B\ 




of 26 

44 




tee pay + 






days) 






profit). 

B. 

Do. 

. 0 

12 

0 

13-20/32 

36 

10-22 

14-39 

4-17 

18-86 

23-03 

C. 

Do. 

. 1 

0 

0 

20 

42 

20-00 

28-16 

8-16 

27-69 

35-85 

D. 

Do. 

. 1 

3 

0 

26 

44 

30-87 

43-46 

12-59 

36-00 

48-59 

E. 

Do. 

. 1 

4 

0 

24 

44 

30-00 

42-24 

12-24 

33-23 

45-47 








105-65 

148-75 

43-10 

133-26 

176-36 


Profit percentage 40-80 

Total Piece Work earnings of Rs. 148- 75 by gang as per job card is distributed to the 

14*56 

individuals in the ratio of their time wages as per col 5, e.g. X 148- 75=20-50 to A, 

and so on. 10o-65 
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(d) High paid Individual Piece worker. 

The formula adopted is :—Piece work earnings plus 5% on piece work earnings. 
There is no guarantee pay. 


Trade & Grade 

Time 

worked 

Scale of 
monthly 
pay & 
present 
pay 

Time 
Wages at 
the 

present 

monthly 

pay 

Outturn 
in pieces x 
rate per 
piece =* 
piece 
work 
earnings 

P.W. 

profits 

Remuner¬ 

ation 

Turner ‘C’ 

18 40-2-60 

3/32 40 

(month of 

26 days). 

27-83 

57-21 

29-38 

57-21 + 

5%of 

57-21 = 
60-07 

(P.W. profits is calculated only 

for statistical purposes=piece work earnings minus 
times wages). 

(s) Oang composed of H.P. Piece workers only. 



A. Fitter ‘B’ 

14 

6/32 

60-3-90 
90 + 

14 

(Personal 

pay) 

56-75 

86-83 

30-08 

86-82 + 
5% of 
86-83 = 
91-17 

B. Do. , 

16 

60-3-90 

60 

36-93 

56-50 

19-57 

59-33 

C. Do. ‘C’ 

15 

6/32 

40-2-60 
48 + 

1-12-0 
(Personal 
pay). 

29-06 

44-46 

15-40 

46-68 

D. Do. . 

16 

40-2-60 

48 

29-54 

45-20 

15-66 

47-46 

E. Fitter ‘B’ 

14 

19/32 

60-3-90 

60 

33-68 

51-53 

17-85 

54-11 

F. Fitter ‘C’ 

16 

40-2-60 

42 

25-85 

39-55 

13-70 

41-53 




211-81 

324-07 

112-26 

340-28 


Month of 26 days. 


f Percentage of profit 63 ■ 00. 

The total Piece Work earnings Rs. 324-07 ( = total pieces x rate per 
piece) has been distributed amongst the individuals in the ratio 
of their time wages as per col. 4; for example, for 

A .... '^ x 324-07 = 86-83, and so on. 

211*81 


I 

1 
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(/) High paid and low paid Piece Workers working in a mixed gang. 


Trade 

and 

Grade 


Time Scale of Assig- 
worked monthly ned 
pay and (daily 
present rate) 
rate 


5%of Guaran- 
piece tee Remu- 

Time Piece work pay nera- 

wages. work Profit earn- i.e. pay toion 

earnings ings at the 

(for mini- 
high mum 
paid of the 
only) monthly 
scale 


A.< Engraver 
D’ High 
paid). 

16 

13/32 

16-41 

40-2-60 .. 

44 

27-76 

37-31 

9-55 

1-87 

.. 39-18 

B. Do. 

18 

30/32 

40-2-60 

44 

32-05 

43-07 

11-02 

2-15 

.. 45-22 

C. Do. 

‘C’ (High 
paid). 

25 

19/32 

46-2-60-3 .. 

75 

66 + 

2/4/0 

(Personal 

pay). 

67-18 

90-28 

23-10 

4-51 

94-79 

D. Fitter 
‘B’ (High 
paid). 

4 

30/32 

60-3-90 

84 

15-95 

21-44 

5-49 

1-07 

22-51 

E. Engraver 
‘D’ 

(Low paid). 

23 

36-1-40-2-50 1 
36 

23-00 

30-91 

7-91 

* * 

31-84 39-75 

F. Engraver 
‘D’ 

(Low paid). 

17 

6/32 

36-1-40- 1 

17-19 

23-10 

5-91 

• • 

23-79 29-7 

36 









183-13 

246-11 

62-98 




While Time Wages for the High Paid men have been calculated at the present monthly 
i ate of pay the time wa ges for the low paid men have been calculated at the assigned daily 
rate. The distribution of the total piece work earnings to the individuals has been made 
in the ratio of the time wages of each as per col. 5. 



APPENDIX E 


List of Federations/Associations/Unions who were invited to send 

THEIR REPRESENTATIONS TO THE COMMITTEE. 

1. All India Ordnance Employees Federation, Calcutta. 

2. All India Defence Services Civilian Employees Federation, 

Kirkee, Poona. 

3. Uttar & Madhya Pradesh Ordnance Employees Federation, 

Kanpur. 

4. Indian National Trade Union Congress, Delhi. 

5. All India Association of Clerical Employees of Ordnance 

Factories, Cossipore, Calcutta. 

ft. Gun & Shell Factory Mazdoor Union, Cossipore, Calcutta. 

7. I.G.S. Employees Union, Calcutta. 

8. A.O.C. Clerks’ Association, Poona. 

9. All-India EMESP Association, Poona. 

10. M.E.S. Employees Union, Poona. 

11, All-India Association of E.M.E. Supervisors, Kirkee. 

12, Association gf Scientific Workers (Ordnance Establish¬ 

ments), Kirkee. 

13. Rashtriya Mazdoor Sangh 512 CQmmand E-M.E- Workshops. 

Kirkee- 

\\, Technical Development Establishment (Weapons) Em¬ 
ployees Union, Jabalpur, 

15. Labour Union Ordance Factory, Katni, 

16. 515 Command E.M.E. Workshops Workers Union, Bangalore 

Cantonment. 

17. Madras Base Ordnance Civilian Employees Union, Madras. 

18. Madras Area Military Engineer Service Civilian Employees 

Union, Madras. 

19. Cordite Factory Labour Union, Arvankadu. 

20. Ordnance Employees Union, Ambernath, Bombay. 

21. Indian Naval Dockyard Workers’ Union, Bombay. 

22. Indian Naval Armanent Depot Civil Employees Union, 

Visakhapatnam. 

23. Indian Ordnance Factories Supervisors’ Association, Kanpur. 
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24. All-India Association of the Non-gazetted Officers of the 

Ordnance and Clothing Factories & Inspectorates, Kanpur. 

25. Small Arms Factory Employees Union, Kanpur. 

26. Association of Storekeepers and Storemen of the A.O.C., 

Chheoki, Allahabad. 

27. 509 Army Workers Union, Agra. 

28. Ordnance Depot Workers Union, Mathura. 

29. Ordnance Employees Union, Shahjahanpur. 

30. Ordnance Factory Dehra Dun Mazdoor Sangh, Dehra Dun. 

31. A. F. Storekeepers Association, New Delhi. 

32. Association of the All-India Air Force Units Civilians, Delhi. 

33. Armed Forces Headquarters Association, Delhi. 



APPENDIX F 


List of Federations/Associations/Unions from whom representa¬ 
tions WERE RECEIVED BY THE COMMITTEE 

1. All-India Ordnance Employees Federation,. Calcutta. 

2. All-India Defence Services Civilian Employees Federation, 

Kirkee, Poona. 

3. Uttar & Madhya Pradesh Ordnance Employees Federation, 

Kanpur. 

4. All-India Association of Clerical Employees of Ordnance 

Factories, Cossipore, Calcutta. 

5. Gun & Shell Factory Mazdoor Union, Cossipore, Calcutta. 

6. I.G.S. Employees Union, Calcutta. 

7. Ishapur Ordnance Factories Mazdoor Union. 

8. A.O.C. Clerks’ Association, Poona. 

9. All-India EMESP Association, Poona. 

10. M.E.S. Employees Union, Poona Area. 

11. All-India Association of E.M.E. Supervisors, Kirkee. 

12. Association of Scientific Workers (Ordnance Establish¬ 

ments), Kirkee. 

13. Rashtriya Mazdoor Sangh 512 Command E.M.E. Workshops, 

Kirkee. 

14. M.E.S. Rashtriya Mazdoor Sangh, Poona. 

15. Kirkee Ordnance Depot Workers Union, Kirkee. 

16. All-India Civilian Medical Officers’ Association (Defence 

Services), Kirkee. 

17. Technical Development Establishment (Weapons) Em¬ 

ployees Union, Jabalpur. 

18. Depot Kamgar Union, Jabalpur. 

19. T.D.E.V. Civilian Employees Union, Ahmednagar, Deccan. 

20. Labour Union Ordnance Factory, Katni. 

21. Avadi Vehicle Depot Civilian Employees’ Union, Madras. 

22. Cordite Factory Labour Union, Arvankadu. 

23. Ordnance Employees Union, Ambernath, Bombay. 

24. Indian Ordnance Depots Employees Union, Bombay. 

25. Indian Naval Dockyard Workers’ Union, Bombay. 

26. Indian Naval Armament Depot Civil Employees Union, 

Visakhapatnam. 

27. Indian Ordnance Factories Supervisors’ Association, Kanpur. 

28. All India Association of the Non-gazetted Officers of the 

Ordnance and Clothing Factories & Inspectorates, Kanpur 

29. Small Arms Factory Employees Union, Kanpur. 
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30. Ministerial Staff Association T.D.E.S., Kanpur. 

31. C.O.D. Mazdoor Panchayat, Kanpur. 

32. Association of Storekeepers and Storemen of the A.O.C., 

Chhc 1- "Allahabad. 

33. Air For-re Storekeepers Association, Allanaoad. 

34. Labour Union of Central Ordnance Depot, Chheoki, 

Allahabad. 

35. Hygiene Workers Association, Faizabad. 

36. Non-Industrial Employees’ Association, C.O.D., Agra. 

37. Rashtriya C.O.D. Workers Union, Agra. 

38. C.O.D. Karmaehari Union, Agra. 

39. U.P. Cantonment Employees Association, Agra. 

40. M.E.S. Workers Union, Agra & Mathura. 

41. All India M.E.S. Workers Union, Lucknow. 

42. M.E.S. Workers Union, Ambala. 

43. Ordnance Employees Union, Shahjahanpur. 

44. Ordnance Army Clothing Factory Workers Union, Shah¬ 

jahanpur. 

45. Ordnance Factory Dehra Dun Mazdoor Sangh, Dehra Dun. 

46. T.D.E. Employees Union, Dehra Dun. 

47. Association of the All India Air Force Units Civilians, Delhi. 

48. Ordnance United Workers Union (Regd.) Central Ordnance 

Depot, Delhi Cantt. 

49. G.S-I,D. Employees Union, New Delhi, 



APPENDIX G 

List of Facto*h t 1 ^D’ : 'pots /othi^ instalj^stqns visited ey ihe 

Cd !MCAtci/p£ 

1. Gun & Shell Factory, Cossipore. 

2. Metal & Steel Factory, Ishapore. 

3. Rifle Factory, Ishapore. 

4. Ammunition Factory, Kirkee. 

5. High Explosives Factory, Kirkee. 

6. Harness & Saddlery Factory, Kanpur. 

7. Small Arms Factory, Kanpur. 

8. Ordnance Factory, Kanpur. 

9. Parachute Factory, Kanpur. 

10. Central Armoured Fighting Vehicles Depot, Kirkee. 

11. Ordnance Depot, Kirkee. 

12. Vehicle Depot, Dehu. 

13. Central Ordnance Depot, Dehu. 

14. Central Ordnance Depot, Kanpur. 

15. 512 Command Workshop E.M.E., Poona. 

16. T.D.Es associated with the factories visited. 

17. T.D.Es (Stores), (Laboratory Stores), (Textile & Clothing) 

and (General Stores Inspection Depot), Kanpur. 

18. Naval Deckyard, Bombay. 
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